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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Obituary: Risley. With Plate A. Anderson. 

Sir Herbert Risley, K.C.I.E., O.S.I. By J- Anderson. I 

Sir Herbert Hope Risley, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., secretary of tbc Judicial and I 
Public Department of the India Office, and President of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, died at Wimbledon on September 30tb. 
During a painful illness extending over many months, he displayed remarkable 
fortitude, and characteristic and tonebiug consideration for those who strove to 
alleviate bis sufferings. 

Herbert Risley, a sou of the Rev. James Holford Risley, was born in 1851, and 
was educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford. In 1871 he passed into the 
Indian Civil Service, and, after the usual period of training in this country, was 
appointed to Bengal. He had the good fortune to begin bis service in Cbota Nagpore, 
and (bus came into early personal contact with the attractive highland tribes, tbe 
study of whose institutions and dialects was among his most valuable original con¬ 
tributions to anthropological research. One of his first papers, dealing with tbe 
Uraons of this region, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, was tbe nucleus 
of subsequent investigations by himself and others, most of tbe information ihlis 
obtained being afterwards iucor)>orated in his invaluable Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal. It was Risley’s inquiries which led the late Rev. P. Dehou, S.J., to 
write tbe monograph ou the Uraons, which may be found in the volume for 1906 of 
the memoirs of the R.A.S. of Bengal. From tbc first, it will be seen, his Influence 
in suggesting and developing anthropological research was pawerfut. His marked 
interest in etbuology and linguistics led to his being chosen as one of the five 
assistants of the Director-General of Statistics, Sir W. W. Hunter, who was then 
occupied in preparing for publication the laboriously compiled materials for his great 
Gazetteers of Bengal, and, subsequently, of all India. Under Sir ^illiam Hunter, 
Risley had an opportunity of displaying his powers of organisation and his brilliant 
literary style; while the interest he already felt in the primitive races of India was 
stimulated by the stores of information which came ^lnder his bands. Hie industry 
and capacity led to his appointment, after only five years^ service, to the post of 
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Aiisiistant secretary to tbe Government of Bengal, and in 1879 he li&d already sufB- 
oiently made his mark to be choeen as officiating Under Secretary to tbe Government 
•of India in the Home Department. 

It was at this period of his career that he met and married the accomplished 
Oerman lady, whose lingtiistic attainments aided him in bis wide reading on antbro* 
|M>logica) and statistical snbjeeta in loreign languages. To 1880 he once more returned 
to district work among his favourite Sonthalis and Croons in Chota Nagpore, and in 
1884 he was placed in charge of an organised survey of the Ghatwali and oilier 
service tenures of the district of Maobbnm. In 1885 Sir Rivers Thompson, then 
Lieuteiiaut-Governor of Bengal, was consulted by tbe Government of India as to tbe 
possibility of collecting detailed information aliout tbe castes, races, and occupations 
of the people of his province, and had tbe discernment to select Risley os the fittest 
person to conduct the requisite inquiries. At the beginning of Risley’s now famous 
investigation, which lasted over some years, he bad the good fortune to meet 
Dr. James Wise, then retired from the medical service in India, who, during ten 
years spent as Civil Surgeon at Dacca, had made a minute inquiry into the social 
and racial structure, and the surviving aboriginal customs and traits of the people 
of Eastern Bengal, a tract of which Risley himself bad little personal experience. 
Dr. Wise had api>areutly meditated the publication of an illustrated monograph of 
his owu, but was so much impressed by the energy aud enthusiasm of the young 
anthropologist that he willingly gave him his cordial help and advice. When Dr. Wise 
died suddenly iu 1886, his widow made over his papers to Risley, “ on the under- 
standing,” to quote Risley's own words,/Mhat after testing the data'contained in 
them as far as possible in the manner contemplated by Dr. Wise himself, I should 
** incorporate the results iu the ethnographical volumes of the present work, and by 
dedicating these volumes to Dr. Wise, should endeavour to preserve some record 
“ of the admirable work done by him during bis service in India.” Not 

only did Risley put Dr. Wise's rough materials into an accessible and attractive 
literary form, but he set to work with great energy to collect simiJu* information for 
the rest of Bengal, and himself devoted special attention to what Sir Alfred Lyall has 
called ” the gradual Brahmanisiug of tbe aboriginal, non-Aryaii, or casteless tribes.” 
On the subject of tlie processes by which such tribes and races arc accepted into 
the Hindu social frame-work, he rapidly made himself unquestionably the greatest 
living authority, and by the careful anthropometric inquiries which he superintended, 
satisfied himself that there is no adequate reason for holding that there is any 
** Kolarian ” race of men to the south of Bengal to be distinguished from Dravidian 
neighbours. Tbe four volumes of The Tribes and Castes of Bengal (two containing 
an ‘'Ethnographic Glossary,” an invaluable record of all the castes, tribes, sub-castes, 

in Bengal, and two comprising the anthropometric data on which many of hU 
conclusions were based) were published in 1891-2. Risley also wrote a valuable 
Gazetteer of Sikkim, the curious border-land between Bengal, Nepal, and Tibet, with 
which he became acquainted during his visits to Darjeeling, and, subsequently, a 
monograph on ” Widow and Infant Marriage,” which pnts on record much interesting 
information. It was only natural, in tbe case of a man so fitted, and so filled with 
a hearty enthusiasm for ethnographic inquiry, that he should desire to continue bis 
own and encourage the researches of other investigators. He was especially anxious 
that similar inquiries should be instituted in other parts of India than Bengal. An 
admirable account of tbe great scheme which shaped itself in bis mind will be found 
in his paper on “The Study of Ethnology in India,” published in Vol. XX of tbe 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

What he thought of the administrative and political value of ethnological inquiries 
may be gatlicred from a charming discourse ou “India and Anthropology” delivered 
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to the boys at Winchester id 1910 [vide Man, 1910, 94], in which he i>aid a kindly 
and sympathetic tribnte to his friend Dr. Jackson. Ho quoted, too, the words of 
another old friend, Sir Bamfylde Fuller, that “nothing wins the regard of an Indian 
“ so easily as a knowledge of facts connected with his religion, his prejudices, or his 
“ habits. We do but little to secure that our ofRcers are equipped with those pass- 
“ ports to popular regard.*’ Thus, in one of the last of his public utterances, 
Sir Herbert Risley stated his deliberate conTictiou that it is only right “ to teach the 
** anthropology of India to the men of the Indian services.” 

Risley’s proposal to extend his ethnological surrey to the whole of India met 
with a temporary check, the Govemmeut at that time being in sore financial straits. 
But it was evident that an inquiry so practically useful and scientifically interesting 
could not be permanently arrested. Lord Curzon arrived in India wlien more pros¬ 
perous finances gave a scope to his sympathy with all projects for scientific research, 
and Risley at last found himself at the head of a complete ethnographic survey of 
the whole country as honorary director. Of this final and gratifying achievement it 
was that Professor Ridgeway said that “ in our new President, Sir H. H. Risley, we 
“ have the founder and organiser of the great ethnographical survey of India.” 

In 1890 Risley served as member and secretary of a Commission appointed to 
inquire into the working of the Indian police, and, after a brief reversion to district 
duty, became secretary to the Government of Bengal in the financial and municipal 
departments. In 1898 he was promoted to be financial secretary to the Govemmont 
of India; but the census of 1901 was at band, and it was obvious that no man 
could be better adapted by training and temperament for the task of conducting its 
operations. In writing the voluminous and scholarly report on this census Risley had 
the assistance of Mr. E. A. Gait, to whom has fallen the doty of carrying out the 
decennial census recently effected. Risley was fortunate in having under bis band 
a coadjutor and successor trained in his own methods and inspired with his own 
enthusiasm for ethnological research. Although he was already marked for further 
official promotion, he found time to write the remarkable chapter on “Tribe, Caste, and 
Race,” which, with additions, became the book published as TAe People of India. 
It was while he was still occupied in this congenial labour that be was summoned 
to be Home Secretary in Lord Curzon’s administration. After this there fell to 
him the onerous and delicate duties of secretary to the Committee of the Government 
of India on Constitutional Reform, a post in which he rendered such indispensable 
service that he was retained in India for a couple of years beyond the age limit 
fixed for compulsory retirement. 

He was created a C.S.I. in 1904, and was advanced to the knighthood of the 
Indian Empire in 1907. In the spring of last year he was selected to succeed Sir 
C. J. Lyall at the India Office. His contributions to anthropology were widely 
recognised by learned bodies. In France he could wear the violet rosette of an 
officier d'academie. He was a corresponding member of tbe Anthropological Societies 
of Berlin and Rome. But probably tbe honour of which he was most proud was 
his election to succeed Professor Ridgeway os President of the Royal Anthropological 
Institnte. 

In judging Sir Herbert Risley’s anthropological work, it is only fair to remember 
that, if much of it was performed officially, and with all the advantages that official 
authority and prestige confer in India, he was at all times largely, and often exclu¬ 
sively, occupied with administrative responsibilities involving harassing and continuons 
labour. He was not a man of robust physique, and suffered much at various times 
from exhausting illnesses, due to ceaseless toll in an enervating climate. But, in addi¬ 
tion to the enormous mass of work in connection with anthropological inquiries which 
he performed or supervised, be strove ty example and precept to foster a love of 
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bis faronritd stadf ia India. XwoDtj jears ago, in his own province of Bengal, 
inquiries into the origins of caste and custom by men of alien creed were often, 
and not annaturally, resented. Ethnology is now one of the recognised objects of 
investigation of the Vangiya $&hitya Parisat, or “ Bengal Society of Literature,** 
which has recently published in the vernacular a painstaking monograph by a 
Bengali gentleman on the Chakmas of the Chittagong Uill Tracts. 

Sir Herbert Risley's last ofBcial work in India was intended to bring alwut a 
Imtter understanding between people and Government by introducing the beginnings 
of popular representarion. It may yet be recognised, in India ns well as in Europe, 
tliat his most valuable achievement was the lesson bo assiduously taught and 
practised that the best basis for progress is the careful and disiiiterestc<l study of 
oxistiug institutions. Ont of such punctiliously impartial yet sympathetic study 
came bis already classical Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ which will keep his 
memory green in India long after most of his official contemporaries and rivals have 
l>oen forgotten in the oblivion which is commonly the reward of even distiiignisbcd 
administrators in our distant and ill-comprehended Eastern empire. 

J. D. ANDERSON. 


AAlca, East. Hobley. 

Kamba Protective Masic. By C. fV. Hobley^ C.M.G. A 

Upon a recent tour in Eitui District of Ukamba, British East Africa, the 
writer had for a guide a very interesting old elephant hunter named Solo. Be had 
with him a varied assortment of charms and medicines which he firmly believed were 
of vital importance to his success in hunting and in other branches of life. One day 
in camp he was induced to ezplaio ibe origin and uses of these curiosities. They 
were aa follows :— 

(1) A brown powder carried in a tiny gourd and composed of three ingredieocs. 
The roots of the plants used were:—(I) Mutlua creeper; (2) The Kinyeli creeper 
(this is what the Swahilis call Upupu or cowitch; it has the same irritating effect as 
the nettle); (3) Mukntha creeper. 

A little of this pou'der is swallowed before starting out to hunt: it is believed to 
make the hunter aim straight; it is also used before one takes a suit before the Council 
of Elders, and it is believed that it will ensure the case being favourably settled. 

As a measure of the reality of the belief in this medicine, Solo stated that he had 
paid a medicine man Rs. 35 and five goals for this particular specific. 

(2) The next was a light-brown powder composed of the roots of (I) Musi 
(a tree used by the Kamba for building houses); (2) Mutungu tree; (3) Mlnlili 
tree. This cost four goats. 

Before going to hunt a little is eaten, and it is believed that it will ensure game 
being seen, and if shot at it will be hit; it is also used before going to sell goats, and 
it is said to ensure a good bargain being effected. 

(3) Munavu^ a whip with a handle about six inches long and lash about four feet 

long made of plaited fibre ; two fibres are used, one called CAwria, and the other is one 
of the Sanseviera family; the handle ia made of CAtm'a, and the handle and the lash 
are all in one piece, but the Sanseviera fibre is interwoven into the lash. 

Before going hunting it is customary to crack the whip seven times, and it is 

believed to bring good luck. This cost one bullock. 

(4) Two twigs of wood bound together with striugs, the twigs come from the 
Mutatha and Mhisa bisi btishes. 

Before going to hunt he takes out this medicine and mentions the beast he wishes 

to get and then bites the end of the bundle. If he has a suit coming on before the 
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or Council of Elders, he slightly burns the ends of the tvigs before 
proceeding to court and believes he will then win his case. This cost one bullock. 

(5) A small bundle of twigs from the roots of the following plants :—(1) Muthika, 
a shrub ; (2) Muloti, a thorny shrub; (3) Mvkuluu^ a shrub *, (4) Lelambia^ the wood 
of a shrub. 

The whole parcel was bound together with the bark of the Lelatabia shrub. 

If one is going to hunt or have a case tried the end is lit and then blown out; 
the owner will, it is believed, either iind his quarry or 
win bis case. 

(6) Amulet made of the end of an oryx born filled 
with medicine made of the roots of the Atnye/t (cowitch) 
and Mutuba shrnb. This is tied on to the right upper arm 
when one goes Inuitiog ; it is believed to make the owner 
shoot straight. This cost five goats. (Fig. 1.) 

(7) Amulet made of (a) the dried skin from the nose 
of an ant-bear {Ort/eteropui) and (b) the wood of a big 
tree called Kiawa or Mukao. 'This is tied on the right 
upper arm ; if the owner approaches a fierce animat it is 
believed it will not attack him. This cost fonr goats. 

(Fig- 2.) 

(8) An amulet made of ebony with medicine inserted 
in one cod. The medicine is made of the roots of the 
following trees (1) Muvoo; (2) Kinyuhx; (3) Mbumha. 

if a now village is founded the owner walks round it 
witli the amnlet in his hand, and it is believed that fierce 
animals, leopards, lions, Ac., will not enter it. This was 
very expensive and coat two bulls ; these medicines were 
obtained from an old professor of the art at Mutha who pig. $. 

is now deceased. (Fig. 3.) 

At one camp (Ukazzi) the old hunter, being very anxious that wc should see 
some game, killed a goat as a sacrifice to the Aiimu, or ancestral spirits, and poured 
out a libatioQ of blood to propitiate them ; he tbeu placed a strip of skin from the 
goat’s left ear on his right wrist. The results were, it is regretted to state, not 
very marked. C. W. HOBLET. 


Japan; Religion. Aston. 

Sacrifice in Shinto. By the late IV. G. Aston. Q 

The subject of sacrifice has been dealt with from various points of view M 
by Robertson Smith, Or. Tylor, l>r. Frazer, Dr. Sanday, and more recently by 
MM. Hubert and Manss, whose instructive essay, “ Sur la nature ot fonction du 
“ sacrifice,” was published in the Mela7iges d'hisioire du Reliffion in 1909. These 
writers have based their views on evidence drawn from the great Aryan and Semitic 
religions on the one hand, and from the religious practices of savage races ou the 
other. 

A study of the old Japauesc religion known as Shinto enables us to consider 
this subject From a fresh and intermediate standpoint. Though not a Primitive 
religion, if there >>e such a thing, it had attained a far less degree ef dovelopinenl 
than the religions of Europe and Western Asia. It is a nebulous polytheism with 
innumerable deities, few of which have defined functions or distinct personalities. 
Many are sexless and mythless. Some are at one time single persons, at another 
dual, triple, or even more. There arc not a few traces in Shinto of that earliest 
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stage of religious developmeoC ia which the nature, power, or object ia directly 
worshipped without the intervention of any anthropomorphic personage. Thus in 
the rite called Ji-$hidzunie, or “earth-propitiation,” performed to this day when a 
site is chosen for a house, or a plot of ground brought under cultivation, there is 
no separate god of the earth. The earth is the god, 'sexless and mythless. But a 
somewhat more advanced stage of development is commoner, in which the nature 
power is confounded with an anthropomorphic deity associated with it The older 
Shinto worshipper did not forget that Amaterasu, the Sun-goddess, was in reality 
the sun. Fire and the fire-god were to him convertible terms. It may be remarked 
that Herbert Spencer's well-known theory, which will adroit of no other origin of 
religion than the worship of ghosts, fails altogether to account for facts of this kind. 
Further instances of the rudimentary character of Shinto are its embryonic morality 
and the comparative neglect of the aids to religion supplied by the arts of paintiug, 
sculpture, architecture, and music. 

The most solemn and important ceremony of Shinto ia the Ohonibe or Daijowe 
(great ofiTering) which was celebrated at the beginning of every reign. It consti¬ 
tuted the religious sanction of the Mikado's nile, anil corresponds to our Coronation. 
The prCparatious for this rite were of so sumptuous a character that in not a few 
reigns it was omitted for financial reasons. The leading feature of the Daijowe is 
the AVimame, or “ new-tastiog,” an annual festival of first-fruits, in which the 
Mikado in person sprinkled rice with sakd which be then placed before the “Deity• 
seat,” no one else being present but the Unetne or female court ofiBcials, who 
repeated a formula which was intended to rectify any irregularities or impurities in 
the preparation of this offering. The Mikado then bowed his head, clapped bis 
hands (primarily a sign of joy), and said, “d (Yes, or Amen”), after which he 
joined tho deity in partaking of the food. The deity in question was no doubt 
the Sun-goddess. She was represented by a cushion -3 feet broad by 4 feet long. 
The Mikado's seat was placed to the south of it. 

There is evidence that in the most ancient times the JilAiname was a general 
practice not confined to the Sovereign only. 

The Nihiname is essentially a “grace before meat.” As a modern Japanese 
says: “ The Mikado, when the grain became npe, joined unto him the people in 
“ sincere veneration, and, as in duty bound, made return to the gods of Heaven. 
“ He thereupon partook of it along with the nation. Thus the people learnt that 
“ the grain which they eat is no other than the seed bestowed on them by the gods 
** of Heaven.” A myth preserved to us in the Nihongi relates that on the death 
of the Food-goddess there were produced in her bead silkworms, in her eyes rice, 
in her nose small beans, in her genitals barley, and in her fundament large beaus. 
These were brought to the Sun-goddess, who was rejoiced and said, “ These are 
“ the things which the race of visible men will eat aud live.” The Nibiname is 
therefore not traceable to any “ reluctance to taste the first-fruits until some ceremony 
“ has been performed which makes it safe to do so,” such as has been noted by 
Dr. Frazer in other cases. It is gratitude and not fear which animates the Japanese 
worshipper. There are no doubt exceptions, men of dense and sordid minds who, 
incapable of spontaneous gratitude, have to be shamed or frightened into conformity 
with the practices of their more generous fellows. 

It is difficult to reconcile the fact that the cardinal rite of Shinto is an 
expression of gratitude to a beneficent being with Herbert Spencer’s view that all 
ceremony originates from fear or vrith the saying of the Roman poet Statius that 
“ Primus In orbe deos fecit timor.” Even the religion of the Romans was mainly 
based on something different firom the fear of angry deities. Jupiter was the father 
of his worshippers and the cnlt of “ Alma Venus, hominum divomque voluptas,” was 
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Msuredlj not prompted by fear alone. Renan in his History of Israel agrees -with 
Statius, but Robertson Smith points out that tho Semitic deities were Uie guardians 
and protectors of their devotees. Schiller calls the worship of the Gods of Greece 
a “ Wonnedlenst.'* Shelley, speaking of the ancient Jews, says:— 

** A savage and inhuman rac« 

Howled hideous praises to their demon God ’* 
which only shows to what strange extremes anti-religious prejudice may carry one. 
Think of the 100th and the 23rd psalms being called '‘hideous priuses'^! Perhaps 
the epithet “devil-worshippers*' applied to tribes in other parts of the world may 
have little better foundation. Lafeadio Hearn calls tbe older Shinto a religion “of 
perpetual fear.** But this gifted writer knew very little about Shinto, and was only 
applying it to Herbert Spencer’s statement quoted above. He describes Herbert 

Spencer as “ the wisest man in the world,** difieriDg therein from Thomas Carlyle, 
who thought him “ just a pnir creature.” 

Gratitude, however, is not tbe only emotional basis of Shinto. The worship of 
the evil Fire-God is prompted by fear. There is an old ritual in which offerings 
are mtulo to him to induce him to reh'ain from transports of rage against the 
buildings of the Imperial Palace. But be is an inferior deity on whom his worshippers 
waste little reverence. 

The Japanese evidence lends no support to Herbert Spencer's assumption that 
“ rites performed at graves, becoming afterwards religious rites performed at altars in 
“ temples, were at first acts done for the benefit of the ghost, either as originally 
“ conceived, or as ideally expanded into a deity.” The old Shinto record does not 
even mention ghosts. It abhorred everytliing connected with the dead. Attendance 
at a funeral made a man temporarily unclean and unfit to perform Shinto services. 
The Nibiname harvest rite is fully explicable as a natural expression of gratitude 
to a beneficent power and owes nothing to the worship of the dead. It is true that 
there is freqnent mention of food-offerings or ocher honours to the dead. But it is 
tbe deceased man who is honoured. There is no expansion of a ghost into a deity. 
In Japan the deificaUon of men, alive or dead, is a secondary phenomenon unknown 
to tbe older cult. Not one of the older deities can be recognised as promotions from 
tbe ranks of dead men. They are, in so far as their origin can be traced, natnre- 
powers or tbe servants or children of natnre-powers. Gifts to living men were 
already familiar to the first worshippers of such deities and are far more likely to 
have been tbe prototypes of religious offerings. 

Logically, of course, the actual gift—a transfer of valuable property for the benefit 
of the recipient—precedes in order of development the symbolical gift, tbe object of 
which may be partly or wholly difilbreut. Gifts in token of homage or friendship are 
known to the most utter savages. I may also quote the gift of a ring to a bride^ 
of earth and water in token of political snbmission, of a gold mohur by an Indian 
prince to the Viceroy, who touches it and gives it back again. 

When it is remembered that the older Shinto belongs to that stage of religious 
development in which the nature-power is tbe god, or at any rate has not been quite 
forgotten in the anthropomorphic being which is associated with it, it will appear 
highly irnprobable that the first Japanese sun-worshipper iuteuded his offerings for 
the actual physical benefit of the deity. He was not such an idiot as to suppose that 
tbe sun in Heaven or tbe Sun-goddess profited physically by his offerings of a few 
grains of rice or a few drops of sak^. These were not real gifts but only symbols of 
love and gratitude. One of the norito bats the expression “ things of reverence,** t.e., 
things offered in token of reverence. 1 venture tbe suggestion that offerings of food 
to the dead are equally symbolical and are not intended “for tbe benefit of the 
“ ghost,” to use Herbert Spencer’s expression. It is true that in tbe case both of 
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nature-deities and of deceased men there is abuudaut evidence—not wanting in Japan— 
of a sccoudary and more vulgar current of opinion which holds in some obscure way 
that au actual consumption of the offered food does take place. This has its source in 
the minds of those dull-witted people, who, like Nicodemus, are uuable to penetrate 
the inner meaning of myth, metaphor, and symbol, and are, therefore, constrained to 
receive them, if at all, in their litoral acceptation. But such men are not the makers 
of religion. We should be on our gunrd against the idea that beliefs characteristic 
of a lower iutelloctnal civilisation are always earlier in point of time than more 
enlightened faitlis. The reverse is frequently the case. Compare the Vedas with the 
Brahtnauas, the religion of the Tao-te-king with the congeries of magical beliefs and 
practices which coustituce modent Taoism, Christianity with mediieval witchcraft, or 
the religion of the gospels with certain modern Christian doctrines which it is needless 
to specify. 

The IWiiname is not a ** totem-sacrifico.” There is no totemism in Japan. But 
the commensal principle of communion is recognised, as has been seen above. 
There is another instance in the mmleru practice of pilgrims to Ise purchasing from 
the priests, and eating rice that had been offered iu sacrifioe. 

Otlier food offerings were fisb, fruit, sea-car, shell-fisb, edible seaweed, salt, venison, 
wild boar, and birds of various kinds. There is frequent mention of offerings of 
horses. But they were not killed, only let loose in the precinct of the shrine or 
kept in a stable for the deity to ride out upon in procession on festival occasions. 
The god was thou represented by his Shinlai or material representative. Iu the 
older Aryan and Semitic religions, the slaughter of living victims before the altar of 
the god is universal. The Hebrew term zabak^ slaughter, is the commonest word for 
sacrifice. It is, therefore, uotewortby that iu the official Shinto from the seventh 
century onwards, there is no such slaughter of living animals. One reason for this 
is the comparative absence of domestic animals used for food. The ancieut Japanese 
had DO sheep, goats, or pigs. They possessed horses and oxen, but did not use them, 
ordinarily at least, for food. There is, however, some reason to think that, at an 
earlier period, the slaughter of animals was not uncommon. The Nibongi says, under 
tho date 642: “The Ministers conversed with one another, saying, ‘In accordance 
** ‘ with the teachings of the village ha/nri there have been, in some places, horses 
“ ‘and cattle killed as a sacrifice to the gods of tho various (Shinto) shrines without 
“ ‘ any good result.’ “ Tho object of this sacrifice was to produce raiti in time of drought. 
Now it is highly suggestive that the word hafuri, here applied to Shinto priests of 
an inferior class, means “ slaughter.” The high priest of one of the oldest shrines 
ill Japan, that of Suwa, was styled the O/to-Aq/ifW, or great slaughterer, and a 
feast, at which large quantities of venison was consumed, was one of the customary 
celebrations, the laity who took part in it being supplied by the priests with specially 
sanctified chopsticks. In the most ancient times there were human sacrifices to 
river-gods. There is evidence of a mock human sacrifice in 1699 to a Sbiuto god, 
the victim being apparently a scape-goat, but it may be doubted whether this is a 
case of survival from a real human sacrifice. 

What Robertson Smith calls the “primitive practice” of spvinkiing the blood 
against the altar, common to the Semites with the Greeks and Romans, and indeed, 
with the ancient nations generally, is wholly unknown in Japan. Blood has no par¬ 
ticular virtue or sanctity, and is not even mentioned in the old Shinto records. The 
word “primitive” is, therefore, doubtfully appropriate iu this connection. Generally, 
it has the sanction of our highest authorities, but for my own part, 1 am disposed to 
regard it as a damnosa hereditat from the pre-scleutific stage of autbropology when 
the first chapters of Genesis were regarded as the beginuing of everything. 

Next to in importance food offerings comes clothing or the materials for making 
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it. Thig ngnally t4x>k tbe form of pieces of cloth, the currency of those early times. 
The absurdity of offering clothes for the actual use of the Sun, Wind, or other uainre- 
powers must have been palpable even to those prehistoric Japanese who created 
Shinto. What attests very clearly the symbolical character of such gifts is the 
circximstance that leaves of hemp were frequently substitated for hempen garments, 
and scollops of paper (^gokei) for the fabrics manufactured from the same material, 
namely, the inner bark of the paper mulberry tree. It was, of course, tbe priests 
who benefited by these offerings, except perhaps in the case of purification offerings, 
which were thrown into a river to be carried down into the sea, where they were 
received and destroyed by certain deities whose sole function it was to do so. 

Other offeriugB were mirrors, weapons, slaves, and utensils of various kinds. 
The same objects were offered again and again—another proof, if any were needed, 
of their symbolical character. 

Most of onr information relating to sacrifice in ancient Japan deals with the 
official fonn of Shinto. The following incident, which is related in the Tosa Nikki, 
a diary of travel written a.d. 935, gives a glimpse of a more popular form of sacrifice. 
The author, a government official and a famous poet, es-sayist, and editor, writes in 
the assumed character of a woman, and was not so superstitious as he pretends 
to be. 

** Meanwhile a sudden gale sprung up, and In spite of all our efforts wo fell 
gradually to leeward and were in great danger of being sent to the bottom. By the 
advice of the captain nusa wore offered, but us the danger only increased the captain 
again said, ‘Because the heart of the god (a Sea-god) is not moved for nu^a^ 

' neither does tlic nugnst ship move, offer to him something in whicli lie will take 

* greater pleasure.’ In compliance of this advice I bethought me what it would be 
best to offer. ‘ Of eyes I have a pair, then let me give the god my mirror of which 

* I have only one.’ The mirror was accordingly flung into the sea, to my very great 
regret, hut no sooner hail I done so than the sea itself became smootli as a mirror.” 

The nusa mentioned here were no doubt a mixture of paper, leaves of the sacred 
sakaki tree, and rice, which was carried in a bag by travellers and offered to the gods 
along their road. 

Shinto offerings are mainly gifts, but the commensal, bargain, and scape-goat 
principles are also recognised, althongh exceptionally. W. G. ASTON. 


British Solomon Islands. Edgre-Partington. 

Kite Fishing: by the Salt-water Natives of fMala or Malaita J 
Island, British Solomon Islands. By T. fV. Edge-Partinglon. ^ 

On windy days the salt-water natives go out fishing for the “ gar-fish ” (too/c/o) 
with a kite (rau). There is no hook on the line, but a loop made of spider’s web 
(lagua\ which trails along iho top of the water. The fish bites it, and its teeth got 
caught in tlie web. 

TAe JCife. —In the drawings, Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, a picture of the kite is shown. 
This is made from the loaf of the sago palm, or ivory nut tree. The centre stick 
of the kite is part of the stalk, and there is a certain amount of leaf on each side 
of it. To this, on each side, is attached another piece of leaf, which is pegged on 
with small bits of stick. The leaf is then trimmed to represent as much as possible 
the under part aud hindquarters of a bird. Across the top and bottom of the kite, 
as in Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, are attached pieces of small stick (B) to strengthen it. 
Fig. 1 is tbe front of the kite, and to the upper cross stick (B) is attached ii small 
piece of rope about two foet long (C), called /a-lo, which is tied ou to tlio fishing 
line leadiug down to the man, so as to form a triangle, and by this means the kite 
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catoheg the wind. The fiehiug line is from 60 to 100 fathoms long, more commonly 
the lesser length. The man secures the fishing line to the perpendicular stalk, or 
stick, at the point marked (K) in Figs. 1 and 2, at the SO-fathom mark, or in other 
words, at the centre of the fishing Hoe. Then one end of the line is wound round 
the stick, and secured again at (T), and then leads down to the salt water. This 
end h^ the web loop attached to it. The other half of the line is attached to the 
rope (C), and then leads down to the man in the canoe. The fishing line is called 
laquavi^ the fish bait of web laqtut, the kite raa, and the leaf it is made of sau ; 

. and the two small cross pieces (B) are called att. 

The Fish Bail. —This is matle of a spiderVwob woven round the fingers until a 
loop is formed. The method of making it is as follows Wlien the man wants a 
bait of this kind be first gets a long thin leaf about two feet long, and very stiff, 
called kikerendiy and, armed with this, he goes into the bush to look for spiders’-webs. 
When be finds one he pushes this leaf into the middle of the web and winds all the 
web on to it by turning it round and round in the centre of the web. When the 
web 18 all on the leaf he goes and looks for another, and repeats the process until 
the leaf is quite full from the top to his band at the other end. Then be takes 
hold of the web near his hand and pushes the whole up to the top of the leaf until 
It comes off. Then he stretches it out by working it gradually until he has a long 
thin rope of it; then he winds it round and round bis first two fingers until he has 
made a loop. Then to one end of the loop is attached the small rope iJa-lo\ 
about three inches long, and marked as (N) in my sketch (Fig. 3). The loop marked 
(M) is about two Inches long, and is called laqua. To the end of (N) {fa-lo) is 
attached the fishing line (L) {laquavi). The loop (fa^va) looks very small when it is 
dry, but coming in contact with tlie water it spreads out. The fish that they catch 
wiili it is a long, thin, gar-fish, called by the natives xoalelo. When the fish takes 
the bait its mouth and teeth get entangled in the web, and it Is impossible for it to 
get away. The difficulty is to disentangle the web from the fish’s mouth after it is 
caught. If a man is very careful he can catch about ten fish with the same piece 
of web, but if not, about four or five fish is the limit, and then be has to make a 
new loop by the process just named. 

Method of Fishing. 4 gives a rough sketch of the man fishing with the 
kite. After he has secured his fishing line as I have already stated he flies hts 
kite, and, when sufficiently high in the air to allow the web to trail along the top 
of the water, he puts the line in his mouth and bolds it with his teeth and then 
paddles as fast as he can over the reefs and the likely haunts of the gar-fish. If a 
fish bites be can feel the tug in his teeth and turns the canoe round aud hauls in 
the line. Sometimes a man is out the whole afternoon and only catches one fish. 
It is not a rapid method of securing fish. T. W. EDGE-PAETINQTON. 


REVIEWS. 

Rellgrion. Frazer. 

Tite Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings. By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., C 

LL.D., Litt.D. 2 vols. London: Macmillan Ss Co., Ltd., 1911. Price 20a. net. U 

The grass is not to be allowed to grow iiuder Professor Frazer’s feet. Hardly has 
he got fairly off his hands the big book ou Totemism and Exogamgy reviewed in these 
pages in January last, than be presents us with the first part of the new edition 
of The Golden Bought consisting of these two fine volumes; aud already the second 
part is announced. I am not quite sure whether he is more to be congratulated 
than bis readers, or they than be, on The Magic Art. At all events it is a book 
brimful of vivid interest to all anthropologists. As an instalment of the new edition 
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it brings US down to tli© end of the first cbaptor of the old work. Paragraphs 
are expanded into chapters, and the old chapter entitled The King of the Wood 
is extended into two stalwart volumes. Nor are tlie additions padding. They are 
vital parts of the work. By his vast learning and acute insight he has strengthened 
and illustrated his argument in important particulars. Especially bis further researches 
into the early history of Roman and pre-Roman culture are not merely in themselves 
of interest, but they help to place the ancient priesthood of the wood in its true 
setting. In this connection he baa availed himself with the happiest results of 
Mr. A. B. Cook’s extensive enquiries on the subject of the ancieut European sky- 
and treo-god. The wealtli of illustration in previous editions, which has boeu so 
great a joy to students, gave rise to the reproach by careless readers that one could 
uot see the wood for the trees. In spite of the increasing wealth here piled up, the 
author has done much to remove the reproach, in so far as it was deserved, by care¬ 
fully pausing at intervals to summarise his argument and point out exactly how far 
it has taken him. 

Naturally the student will turn to the account of the relations between magic 
and religion as one of the portions of tho work in its earlier form that excited the 
greatest amouut of discussion. Ho will find it substantially identical with that 
contained in pp. 60-81 of the first volume of the second edition, but somewhat 
expanded. Magic is still a false science, based on the assumption “ that in nature 
“ one event follows another necessarily and invariably without the intervention of any 
spiritual or personal agency.” Religion is “a propitiation or conciliatiou of powers 
“ superior to man which are believed to direct and control the course of nature and 
** of human life.” Man began with magic, but after awhile found out his blunder. 
“ The shrewder intelligences must in time have come to perceive that magical 
“ ceremonies and incantations did not really effect the results they were designed to 
“ produce, and which the majority of thoir simpler fellows still believed that they did 
“ actually produce. . . . The diswwery amounted to this, that men for the first 
“ time recognised their inability to manipulate at pleasure certain natural forces which 
“ hitherto they bad behoved to be completely within their control. It was a cou- 
fession of human ignorance and weidtuess. Man saw that ho had taken for causes 
" what were no causes, and that all his effort to work by menus of these imaginary 

“ causes had been vain. . . . Not that the effects which he hatl striven so hard 

“ to produce did not continue to manifest themselves. They wore still produced, but 
“ not by him.” In this emergency he turned to ” a new system of faith and practice, 
** which seemed to offer a solution of his harassing doubts and a substitute, however 
precarious, for that sovereignty over nature which he bad abdicated. If the great 
** world went on Its way without the help of him or his fellows it must surely be 
** because there were other beings, like himself, but far stronger, who, unseen them- 
** selves, directed its coarse and brought about all the varied series of events which 
“ he had hitherto believed to be dci>eudent on his own magic. ... To these 
“ mighty beings, whose handiwork he traced in all the gorgeous and varied pageantry 
“ of nature, man itow addressed himself, humbly confessing his dependence on their 

“ invisible power, and beseeching them of tlicir mercy to furnish him with all good 

“ things.” In short, the Age of Religion succectlcd to the Age of Magic, though 
gradually, reluctantly, and, as regards at least the majority of mankind, incompletely 
even to the present day. 

It is a pleasure to read over again the familiar and glowing paragraphs, from 
which I have extracted but a few sentences, and which expound in such inimitable 
language this seductive hypothesis. But the trtith of a theory by no means follows 
from the artistic charm of its presentation. Nobody would cite the seventh book 
of Paradise Lost as an incontrovertible withority, in opposition to the most prosme 
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text-book on goology. So wo are compelled to enquire what evidence is there 
of the correspondence of this hypothesis to the facts? Is it in any measure 
verifiable ? 

Professor Frazer offers evidence. On (he priority of magic to religion he alleges 
the case of the Australian aborigines. On tlie transition from magic to religion he 
produces the fact that, in the Egjrptian, Babylonian, Vedic, and Norse religions, gods 
themselves arc represented as working by means of magic, as its inventors, as 
employing names of power and incantations, amulets and talismans, to do their 
will; and be conjectures tliat “ many gods may at first have been merely deified 
sorcerers.” 

Now, taking the latter point first, it may safely lie said that no religion bis 
yet been discovered tliat is pure from the touch of magic. And if in the higher 
polytheisms men are conscious of the distinction between worship and magical rite, 
and yet continue generally to practise both as par( of the official religion, they 
naturally ascribe tlieir proceedings to the initiative of the gods. Such an ascription 
is necessary to justify the incongniity. At a stage yet higher they will add an 
attempt to explain away the magical rite altogether without abandoning its practice. 
In the absence, however, of definite historical evidence it is hanl to analyse this 
compound of magic and religion, and to determine tbu priority of this or that 
element in it. 

For such evidence wo ni’o thrown back upon the Australian aborigines. I hardly 
think Professor Frazer bus sufficiently considered the elements of religion to be found 
among the hlackfellows. He has himself set forth in the first voinme of Totemism 
avd Exngam}/, to which a footnote in the work now before ns refers the reader, a 
list by no means despicable of such elements; and I have ventured elsewhere to 
emimerate a number of others.* Some of them may not literally come within the 
terms of his definition, but they are so near the border-line that its extension by 
introducing the word invocation would at once bring them within it. A definition 
of religion must surely be imperfect which does not include invocation. Or aro we 
to draw the line between magic and religion, so as to assign to the former the 
invocation of the “powers superior to mau which are believed to direct and control 
“ the course of nature and of human life ? *’ Then what becomes of Professor Frazer’s 
definition of magic? If “among the Jupagalk a person in pain would call on a 
“ dead friend to come and help him” ; if certain of the Queensland aborigines “are 
“ wont to call on thoir totems by name before they fall asleep, and they believe 
“ that they derive certain benefits from so doing”; if the Warramunga, who are, 
according to Professor Frazer, among the moat backward of (heso backward saragee, 
perform periodical rites “ by which they seem to think that they can at once pro- 
“ pitiate and coerce,” the mythical Wollunqua (water-snake), and if afterwards when 
they hear thunder rumbling in the distance, “ they declare that it is the voice of the 
“ water-snako saying that he is pleased with what they have done and that he will 
** send rain”; can we justly deuy to them religion? We are told that, “roughly 
“ speaking, all men in Australia are magicians, but not one is a priest.” This 
general statemeot is true in the souse that in the lowest stages of civilisation there 
and elsewhere every man performs magical ceremonies, probably Ijelieves that be bus 
some measure of supernatural power, and assuredly attributes such power to his 
neighbours. It does not, however, exclude the existence of professional wizards or 
medicine-men who have the power in still fuller measure. They undergo, in Australia 
not less than in other parts of the world, a regular training for their office ; according 
to their own belief, as well as that of their fellow-tribesmen, they are initiated by, 
and derive their power from, the supernatural beings by whom they are surrounded. 


Prctidoidud Aidreu to tk« BritUk AuoeiaiioAy ^tion H, 1886, pp. 684 , 885. 
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They remaio in intimate commimion with the spirit-world, and are influenced and 
aided by the spirits. In fact, they arc ueitlier more nor less than shamans such as 
we are familiar with in other and widely distant regions. Professor Fraaer admits 
that at one stage in culture, though not the earliest, ” magic is confused with religion.” 
Can he point to any substantial evidence of a stage in which religion is unknown 
and magic alone is practised ? If the evidence on a close inspection fails in Australia, 
where can it be fottnd ? 

To me the truth seems to be that the presentation of magic as a false science 
based on the uniformity of nature, and the hypothesis that it preceded religion in the 
evolution of culture, do not correctly colligate the facts. Mankind did not begin as 
eighteenth-century philosophers. The unknown with all its mystery lay about the 
cradle of the race. Wonder, awe, fear, an iudeflnable sense of enveloping powers 
with which he must make friends, or which be must control, if he would satisfy his 
needs, were among man’s primal experiences, if not the most compelling of them. 
He knew nothing about the uniformity of nature. He felt within himself desires, 
needs, and a will to gratify them; and he attributed the same to the objects around 
him, not distinguishing accurately between living and dead matter. Hence religion 
and magic came gradually into l^iug together, indistinguishable, one. We must not 
allow the vision of the Aruuta as presented by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen to distort 
the perspective. They have depicted the life, the principal ceremonies, and many of 
the beliefs of that interesting tribe; but of the true inwardness of the Arunta mind 
have they given us more than glimpses ? To these glimpses,-however, there attaches 
a significance harmonising with known facts elsewhere, which the more prominent 
peculiarities of the tribe may well lead us to overlook. 

Such a view of the early relations of magic and religion would have enabled 
Professor Frazer to account for their inexplicable entanglement right through the 
ages, and in all human societies. His pages are crowded with proofs of it, and bis 
theory only embarrasses bis exposition. (See, for example, Vol. I., p. 374.) ” The 
** relentless hostility with which in history the priest has often pursued the magician ” 
may easily be exaggerated. It has not prevented the pyiost himself from practising 
rites and claiming powers essentially parallel, if not identical, with those of his oppo¬ 
nent. A religion paramount in any society professes to exercise its powers and per¬ 
form its rites in the public interest. It is, in fact, merely society in its commerce with 
what we should call the supernatural; and its officials are the functionaries of society 
charged with this business. The practitioners of a rival religion, whether one that 
has been superseded by conquest or one that is still struggling for recognition, are 
not regarded as acting in the public interest, but in that of their own cUerUile. To 
that extent they are anti-social. Whore civilisation has sufficiently far advanced to 
distinguish between religion and magic the term religion becomes a term of approval, 
and the term magic one of disapproval. Religion is regarded as social, magic as anti¬ 
social. Hence in medUeval Europe magic was nearly always one of the charges 
against pagans and heretics. In tlie witch-trials of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it is usually anti-social charges, such as murder committed or attempted, or 
malicious injury to person or property, that form the chief counts of the Indictment. 
So in the tropical forests of the Congo, or on the spacious veldt, the Nganga pursues 
with cunning and persistence the wizard who withholds the rain or causes a death, 
though they arc both adherents of the same religion, practise the same rites, and 
mutter the same spells. The innuendo which underlies the imputation of witchcraft, 
in short, is its anti-social character. Probably, as Dr. Frazer suggests, professional 
jealousy sharpens the priest’s hostility, and compels bim to a prominent part in tbe 
persecution of wizards; but the persecution itself is to be ascribed neither to that nor 
to any “radical conflict of principle between magic and religion.” 
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Further, the hypotbceis has led the author to a gloomier view than, I think, the 
facts warrant of the bona Jides of the magician. No doubt there are cases of 
conscious knavery. But these cases, though numerous arithmetically, arc rare in 
■comparison with the total sum. No doubt the magician often brings to bis aid an 
astuteness above that of many of his fellows. His cunning is exercised, for instance, 
in postponing ceremonies for rain nntil he sees some chance of a change of weather, 
in discovering the direction in which suspicions point to the cause of a death, in 
accounting for the failure of his treatment of disease, and so forth. But is it in¬ 
compatible with a general belief in tbe reality of his supernormal powers ? It is 
inconceivable that one who is to play the part, as Dr. Frazer will show in succeeding 
volumes, of a king or a god will run the horrible risks—nay, incur certain death 
often in dreadful form—unless be really believe in the powers and personality to 
which he makes pretence. We must not forget that the magician is a product of 
his enviroument. He may be in some respects head and shoulders above bis people ; 
but he does not stand on a pinnacle. He is not one of the enlightened spirits who 
sees that he has been pulling at strings to which nothing was attached. He is of 
bis time, of bis people. He stands among them, as one of them. He is affected by 
their prejudices, moved by their passions. The collective beliefs, impulses, hopes and 
fears are reflected in him and add unquestionable force to his own. He is stirred 
with the common emotions of the crowd. Because they believe in him be believes in 
himself all the more strongly. The testimony of travellers, explorers, and missionaries 
all over the world is emphatic as to the general honesty in this respect of tbe 
medioiue-man, the sharaau, the wizard, under whatever name or form be may be 
found. And the testimony is in accord with our ordinary experience of human 
nature. 

1 have dwelt, however, on tbe author’s hypothesis of the origin and early r el ations 
of magic and religion longer than cither the space devoted to it in these volumes, or 
its practical importance in relation to their theme, altogether warrants. For tbe rest 
of this iustalmeot of the now edition of Tkt Goldtn Bough I have little but pro¬ 
found admiration and gratitude. It is not necessary to accept the solution offered of 
every problem raised in the course of so comprehensive a review of archaic rite and 
story. Many of such solutions will probably remain subject to discussion for a long 
time yet. But there can be only one opinion about the conduct of the argument and 
the masterly presentation of tbe evidence, old and new. In any case it is a greater 
contribution then even the second edition to our anthropological knowledge. 

The important section on the sacred fire that fills so large a part of the second 
volume is entirely ncv^. It starts from tbe 8acre<l marriage, the account of which is an 
expansion of a few pages in the second edition, and proceeds to consider tlie pai'allel 
cases in which the diviuc bridegroom is the fire and hie bride a human virgin. The 
Vestal Virgins, it is argued with much force, were the brides of the fire, auJ the 
theory derives support from the legends of tbe births of Servius Tullius and other 
heroes of aucieiit Latium, as well as from a variety of traditional practices at Rome 
and elsewhere. The fire-drill, marriage customs connected with tbe hearth, perpetual 
fires, come successively under review. Thence we revert to the question of tbe mode 
of succession to the kingdom in Latium. It is suggested that the succession was 
through women, marriage with whom transmitted the crown to the husband, and that 
luisband, a man of another clan, or even of another race. There is much to be said 
on behalf of the suggestion. It is, of course, justified by similar cases in other parts 
of the world ; but the evidence points still further to the possibility that the bride was 
won in a contest which might include the slaughter of tbe previous king. Hence 
bride-ooDtests are discussed, and the argument leads back to the conjecture advanced 
in tbe opening chapter of the first volume that the Priest of Nemi, tbe King of the 
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Wood, was nothing less than a personation of the oak'god Jupiter, and the mate of the 
goddess Diana. 

It is needless to say that the argument is of extraordinary interest, and that the 
presentation of both argument and evidence is conducted with great skill. Thongh 
there may be weak links here and there, on the whole the chain is continuous, and 
the case assumes tlie aspect of probability. I am not one of those who complain 
because a scientific writer sometimes ekes ool his argximeut by conjecture. It is a 
legitimate proceeding. Imagination has a recognised office and employment in scien¬ 
tific enquiry. If Professor Fraser here or elsewhere has indulged in conjecture, he 
has never, to my knowledge, abused his freedom by stating his conjectures as facts. 

The conjecture that the practice of ceremonially bringing infants to the domestic 
hearth is a mode of presenting them to tlie ancestral spirits, there can be little doubt, 
is correct. But we may, perhaps, be allowed to question whether there is sufficient 
evidence of a deeper reason than this for the ancient Aryan custom of leading the 
bride around the hearth of her new home. The evidence, too, that Thor was the 
oak-tree-god is very slender. 

Bat such matters as those arc trivial. They are merely mentioned here as 
samples (not all new) of the debatable points occurring here and there. As compared 
with the total mass and value of The Golden Bongh, they arc tiny furrows in its 
precious bark, and they leave the substance unimpaired. It remains a talismao of 
power. By its means the student will long be able to 6nd- bis way into dark and 
subterranean regions of the past, and will obtain access to many secrets that can 
only be won by adventuring along the devious tracks haunted by dead and dying 
religions. E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


America, North.: Ethnologry. Speek. 

Ceremonial Songs of the Creek and Yttchi Indians. By Frank G. Speek. O 
With mnsic transcribed by Jacob D. Sapir. University of Pennsylvania: The 0 
Museum Anthropological Publications, VoL I, No. 2, pp. 157-245. 

In his second volume of Yiichi Ethnology, Dr. Speek gives twenty-two Creek 
dance songs, seven Yuchi dance songs, twenty Creek medicine songs and formulas, 
and two Shawnee love songs. There is given, also, in a convenient table, a list of 
the plants used for various diseases, together with the scientific names, the native 
names, a literal translation of the latter, and the cause of the disease- 

The author’s object is “ merely to assemble the material for someone else to 
** study,” and be professes “no attempt ... to discuss the external qualities or 
“ characteristics of the music itself.” The songs were recorded on the phonograph, 
and the accompanying words and syllables were taken down in phonetic script. 

The collection is especially interesting, aside from its musical contribution, for 
the intimate connection which the people believe to exist between themselves and 
the animal world, and the efficacy of the compelling song formulas. 

W. D. WALLIS. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Eighteenth International Confrees of Americanists, 1Q12. ^ 

The International Congress of Americanists have accepted the invitation, # 
issued by tbe Roval Anthropological Institute, to hold their eighteenth session in 
London in 1912, st the Imperial Institute. Full particulars will appear in the 
next number of Mak. Meanwhile donations to the general fund and members’ 
subscriptions (£1) should be seat to J. Gray, Esq., 50, Great Russell Street. 


Printed by Btsb ahi) Spottiswooob, Lt®., HU Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Physical Anthropology. With Plate B, SeligTnann. 

A Oretinous Skull of* the Eig^hteenth Dynasty. By C. G. ScHg- fi 
mann^ M.D. 0 

The skull, two view# of which are reproduced in Plate B, is one of a number 
discovered by Professor Flinders Petrie while exploring a temple of Thotmes IV 
at Thebes. It will be seen that this skull (now in the museum of the Uoyal 
College of Surgeons) is of most imusual shape, but before describing and discussing 
this it will be well to quote Professor Petrie’s account of the chamber in whicli it 
was found. “In the S.W. chamber of . . . (the temple) the floor was found 
“ to rest upon made earth, and not on rock. On digging down here a nick scarp was 
“ found facing the east. . . . Below this scarp an entrance was found leading 

“ into a passage running west; at the end of this passage a doorway atlmits to a 
“ chamber cut in the rock, in which is a pit descending to a lower level, and 
“ gh’hig access to another passage running oast, with a tomb chamber at the end 
“ of it. . . .” When Professor Petrie opened this there was no truce of the 
original interment, “but tbe upper passage and chamber wa'^ closely fllled with at 
“ least two layers of bodies, over eighty being packed into it. . . . These bodies 
“ were scarcely to be called mummies, as they seemed to have lieen buried in 
“ wrappings without any attempt at preserving the flesh hy rosin, oil, or salts. 
“ Hence there was only a confused mass of bones amid a deep soft heap of brown 
“ dust."* Tbe couditioii and position of these bones led Professor Petrie to consider 
that the ciuimlier in which they were found was an old and phuidered tomb, used as 
a common burying place, perhaps for workmen, during the reign of Thotmes IV 
or possibly Aroenhutep IT. Further, the great diversity in the form of the skulls led 
him to suggest that those were not tbe bones of natives, but rather those of foreign 
captives employed on public works. 

The skull itself appears to be that of a ci'etin and exhibits the chanu^teristic 
lock of dovolopmetit (hypoplasia) of the liones laid down iu cartilage. The following 
particulars are taken from Dr. Keith's description in the College catalogue:—“The 
“ arrest of growth concerns the floor of tbe posterior fossa; the foramen magnum, 
“ liasiocoipital and basisphenoid, and the occipital squama hardly exceeding tbo size 
of the parts at the time of birth. . . . The internal auditory meatuses, (he 
“ intcninl ears, and the carotid canals are no further apart than at birth. . . . 
“ The several sutures lietweon the occipital and ucighlmuring bones are closed, and 
“ were evidently obliterated at an early date. ... In consequence of the short* 
“ ness of the base, the growth of tho cranium lias been largely dirccte<l upwards in 
“ compensation; the forehead being, moreover, particularly prominent. 

“ There is, moreover, an arrest in the development of the nasal bones and nasal 
“ processes of the superior maxillm, formed over the anterior prolongation of the 
“ trabeculae craiiii.” 

Farticnlar stress must be laul on tho condition of the nasal bones, siucc I believe 
this makes it possible to say fairly deflnitely that the skull is that of a cretin and 
not the skull of an achondroplasiac, such a.<i we know existed iu ancient Egypt.f 
* at Thaha*, pp. 7, S. 

t There is in the Cairo Huneum the ttatuctle of an achondroplastic dwarf Kbnueahotep found at 
Saqqarah and dating from the Old empire. A reproduction of this statuette is given b; Breasted 
(//istery ttf Egypt, Kig. 7S, p. 140), who, in spite cd the absence of all 2fegrito characteristics, speaks 
of this man as coming from ** one of tbe pigmy tribes of inner Africa.** It seems certain that Khnum* 
hotep was an acbcmdroplasiac; indeed,'! have been nnaUe to satisfy myself that any representation 
a pigmy is to be found on Egyptian monuments. 
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Although the general appearance of the specimen immediately suggests that it is 
the skull of a cretin, considerable care must be exercised in ord^ to exclude achon> 
droplasia. Achondroplastic skulls, like those of cretins, may be high and brontl thongh 
deficient in length, and may have an unduly promioonC foreboa<l. In the living, this 
latter character may give a sunken appearanco to the root of the nose, and if the 
latter be short the whole physiognomy may suggest defective development of the 
nasal bones. 

Tn the skull under consideration, the arrest of the development of the nasal bones 
is very marked, and this also oocnrs in the skulls of undoubtedly creliuous calvos in 
whoso thyroid glands colloid is completely absent. In achoudroplustic skulls, on tho 
other band, the nasal bones and the nasal processes of iho maxillm develop normally, 
though owing to the shortness of the base the angle made with the frontal may bo 
abnormal. This statomeiit is based on the examination of the skull of an achondro¬ 
plastic infant in the museum of the College of Surgeons kindly placed at my disposal 
by Mr. Sbattock, whom I take this opportunity of thanking for the assistance he 
so readily gave mo. In this skull the nasal bones and the nasal processes of the 
superior maxiliss arc normal, bat the nasal bones are set at right angles with the 
frontal, t.e., at an acuter angle than In the normal subject. Thus tho condition 
presented by this achondroplMtic skull difiers in an important particular from that 
of the eighteenth dynasty Egyptian skull under discussion, while Urn latter agrees in 
this particular witli undoubtedly cretinous skulls, so that there is eveiy justification for 
regarding the skull, which forms the subject of this note, as that of an eighteenth 
dynasty cretin. C. G. SELIGMAKN. 


Africa, East. Hobley. 

Tho Wa-Langrulu or Ariangfulu of tho Taru Desert. By C. fV. 0 

flohUy, C3f.G. g 

There is a small but interesting hunter tribe which inhabits the tboru-bush 
country or Nyika, known as tho Tam desert and their habitat extends from iho 
Sabaki valley to some distance south of tho Uganda Railway, almost as far as 
Mount Kilibasi. They originally lived entirely by the chase, killing their game by 
{wisonod arrows ; their bows are the longest seen in East Africa, and often measure 
5 foot by 6 inches. Thoy are believed to he allied to tho nomad tribe known as 
Wa-Sania. They were formerly serfs of the Galla, and if they killed an elephant 
they bad to present one tusk to the Galla chief. They say that they moved soutli- 
wo^s from the direction of the ISabaki to avoid the jurisdiction of tho Galla, and 
this is probably tho case. There is a great scarcity of water in the part of the 
conntry they inhabit, and they depend entirely on a very doubtful supply obtained 
from a peculiar series of boles found in tbe carboniferous Taru sandstones in which 
rain water is naturally stored. Like the true Okiok Dorobo they are probably im 
aboriginal people who became affiliated to tbe tribe which was once tbe dominant 
factor in this region, viz,, tbe Galla, and in the same way that so many of (he 
Okiek bavo adopted Masai and £ikuyu language, they have adopted tbe languago 
of their over-lords, the. Galla. A small vocabulary has, however, been collect in 
the hopes (bat it may contain some traces of the aboriginal tongue. 

European.s have never interested themselves very much in these people, mainly 
because they inhabit such inhospitable country, and Mr. Hollis is, it is believed, die 
only other person who baa ever made any notes of their customs or speech. They 
are very suspicious of strangers, and as they only usoally know their own language 
and Ki-Dunima, it is not easy to communicate with them. Tbe writer recently had an 
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opportunity of mooting a few mombors of the tribe for a short period, and collected 
a few notes. 


Two elders wore ioterviewod, named Barisa wa Abashora and Dida wa Bonaya. 
These men live near the Taru Hills and belong to the Okoli clan of the Ariangulti. 
Arianguln is their own name for the tribe and they sometimes call themselves 
Wata; Wa*Langiilu is what they are called by the Dnruma people. 

The tribe is said to be divided into four clans, viz. :~- 


Clak. 

(1) Karara 

(2) Okoli 

(3) Beretuma - 

(4) Wayu 


Sub-Chief. 

• Zim. 

- Basbora. 

• Oclia. 

- Wario. 


The principal chief of tbo tribo is said to be one Dukata, who lires on the 
north bank of the Sabaki River near Rogi Hill. They worship a Supreme Being 
they know by the name of Wak, and worship him by sacrificing goats under certain 
big trees. They say they have no medicine men. 

Both sexes are circumcised. 

Two incisors are extracted from the lower jaw, and a V-shaped gap is cut 
between the two middle upper incisor teeth. 

No person con marry within his clan. The bridegroom has to pay a marriage foo 
of a tnsfc of male ivory weighing about two fmsilaa (alxmt 70 lbs.) to his father-in-law, 
and a cow tusk to his mothor-in-law. 

They bury their dead, and lay a male in the grave on Ins right side and a 
woman on her left side. 

They do not forge Iron bnt purchase it from the (ririama ; they manufacture their 
own arrow poison. 

They now cultivate maize to a limited extent, and this it is believed is due to 
their intermarriage in recent years with Doruma and Taita women ; In fact, the majority 
of their huts are now built according to the Duruma fashion, that is to say, oblong 
in shape, tapering towards the top, and thatched right down to the ground. 

The domestic animals seen consisted of fowls and goats; no traces of cattle 
were observed. 

Over the door of the huts various charms are tucked into the thatch, and it was 
stated that the object of these was to prevent the entrance of thieves while the 
owners were absent. One of their charms consisted of a rndo carving of a head 
which was said to represent that of a baboon. 

A leopard trap was seen in one village; it consisted of two parallel series of 
posts about three feet in height, with a heavy beam balanced between them, but secured 
at one end, there was. a cage partitioned off at one end in which a live bait consisting 
of a fowl was placed; over the other end, which was the mouth of the trap, tho 
beam was suspended, and when the leopard entered he was supposed to trip against 
a fine cord which released a trigger catch and allowed the beam to fall. He 
would receive a severe blow oo his hindquarters and would be crushed into a 
crouching position. Next morning the villagers would despatch him with a poisono<l 
arrow. 

Most of the people now wear a certain amount of cloth, so one cannot say what 
their original dress consisted of. 

Physically they appear to be fairly tall and spare, the Galla type of face is 
frequently seen, but it is not predominant; unless a representative gathering of elders 
could be observed it would bo uosafe to generalise on this point. 
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It is hoped that someone who has opportunities will make a detailed study of 
these people before they become entirely merged with the Dnruma, who have spread 
westward many miles in recent years. 


A SeonT Ariakoclu Vocabulary. 



Arianoclif 

GiX7.A. 


Abiahodlu. Galla. 

Arrow 

. Ohugiiruba. 


Hand • 

- Arrlc • 

. Harka. 

Arron* imimn • Ada. 


Hill - 

. Dakncha 

. Borgi, alwt iiadarc. 

Back • 

- Pir. 


Honey 

• Dciin > 

Dagnia. 

Beard 

• Aried - 

• Areto. 

House 

- Minn - 

- Gee, aim Mana. 

Beo - 

- Kincso 

• Ktrie. 

Hovi - 

- Mata . 

• Mata. 

Bear (bring 

Natlnn ludet • Dala. 

HipiKipolamus Kuobi 

- Robi. 

forth) 



Horae • 

- Famlo 

- Fnrta. 

Bird . 

• .Sbirnhii 

• Zimbira. 

Iron - 

- Sirila - 

• Zibili 

Beer - 

- Dadi . 

• Dyalali, also dmli. 

Knife- 

- Bil» - 

- Zeidi, also iiamtii 

Bow • 

• Banc. 


Kamba tribe • Kanibicba. 


Bring 

• Kwier. 


Looiutnl 

- Keraiia 


Bory - 

- Awalan 

. Aa-ala. 

Litonl 

. Chiire 

. Loclio. 

BniEaln 

- Goileas 

• Gafarxn. 

Lino • 

- Meika 

• Nenja or Ncutcha. 

Brass • 

• Atio. 



- Aiigniiii 

- Bnkakn. 

Carry 

• Badi • 

> Oara. 

Leaves 

• Kola - 

. Bala. 

Cheat- 

• Bmluiaf. 


Mabcc 

- Majowo 

• Bokolo. 

Ohildreii 

- Lukn • 

. Djuilji, aUo Knko. 

Man • 

- Dira • 

• Dira (plural). 

Cloth. 

• Weya 

- Wnya. 

Mother 

- Aya - 

- Ayo. 

Clouds 

> Daruass. 


Utama 

- Misiriga 

. Mizinga. 

Gome - 

- Kwi • 

- Ga, also diefa. 

Masai tribe 

• Kore. 


Cooking pot 

• Okoti- 

- Okote. 

Kaibt - 

- Kenda. 


Cow - 

• Lawon 

■ Ton (ploral). 

1 No - 

• Efct or Efedo Wau. 

Crocodile 

- Flaeba 

• Nadja. 

1 Xosc - 

• Funan 

• Funan. 

Child (male) 

• Enjoni 

> Gurha. 

Partridge 

Gorori. 


Child (female) Ksdic 

• indalla. 

(franoolin) 


Die • 

• Adu - 

• Dua. 

Penis • 

- Shnilo 

- Luba, also sala. 

Dig - 

- lAfkot 

- Kota. 

Pool - 

• Rono - 

. Qiljo, also tekafo. 

Donkey 

• Harre 

• Harrc. 

Rain • 

- fioke . 

. Boka. 

Driuk(«.) 

- Bugi • 

- iruga. 

Riiinoooros 

- Waranw 

• Worabo. 

Duruma tribe Riialior. 


River - 

- Ijiga - 

. Aba-idmfni, also 

Ear • 

• Our ■ 

• Qurra. 



galana, also Inga. 

Elephant 

• Arabe 

• Arbo. 

Rntti • 

• Dirbu 

• Kara. 

Eyes - 

- ru • 

• Idyn. 

Sn]{«*n 

• Auebof 

• Oorora, also hand- 

Eyebrows 

• Kyara 

- Nara. 



jufa. 

Excrement 

• Udan 

- Udan. 

Sand, toil 

• Die ■ 

- Bio. 

Fat • 

. Datla 

• Cabatlu. 

Sheep 

- Cla - 

- Hola. 

Fisli . 

- Kurtunn. 


Sandals 

• Kobari 

• Kobe. 

Fly (a.) 

- Titta - 

• Titlsn. 

Snake 

- Buf or Bof 

. Bofa. 

Foot - 

• Fan • 

• Fana. also Mila. 

Strike 

• Daiii . 

• Dana. 

Father 

• Aba • 

• Abo. 

Sweet potato 

- Chamari 

• Dinitaha. 

Feathers 

. Bali - 

• Bali. 

Swahili tribe 

- Amar. 


Giraffe 

- Sutowo. 


Teeth- 

• Ilkau - 

- Mkaii. 

Go - 

• 8ur • 

• Ba. 

Thunder 

• Bakaka 

- Mandia. 

Goat * 

• Her • 

- Ree. 

Tongue 

• Arawa 

• Arab*. 

<luinca*fowl 

• Bolola 

• Zotolia. 

Tree - 

- Uuka- 

• Zombo. 

Cod . 

- Waka 

- Wakayo. 

Testicles 

• Chindau 

- Dyidan, also 

Grass • 

• Buyo • 

• Harga. 



xem. 

Gourd 

. Baobuot. 


Tsita tribe 

- Digiri. 


Grouml (earth) Lata • 

> Ijtfa. 

Urine 

- Pieban 

• Findja. 

Galla tribe 

• Ontma 

• Oromo is the name 

Vagina 

. Fador 

. Podji. 



by which the Gal- 

Water 

• Bisaui 

• Bixan. 



call them- 

Wind- 

• Damoeb 

• Bube. 



BOlrca 

Woman 

• Kadien 

-■ Kaden (plural). 

Hair - 

• Sifos 

• Rifensa. 

Yes • 

- Rugnma 

- Ee. 
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1 

3 
8 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 


Nl'MKKALt*. 


ABiaVGULU. 

OaLLx. 


Auiaxoobu. 



■ ■ ■ 


- 

- 

' Taha . 

• Toko, or Tolta. 

9 

• S-agal • 

• Zagal. 

' Lam 

. Lama. 

10 

• Kmicn - 

• Kudan. 

- &edi . 

• Zadi. 

20 

• KurUm. 


• Arfnr • 

• Afar. 

30 

• Kusedi • 

• Zoiloma. 

- Shea 

« Zan, 

4U 

> Aruri - 

. Aportam. 

- Ja 

. Dya. 

fiO 

• Kursben 

- Zaatama. 

. Toib . 

• Tnrbo. 

inu 

• Sniloma 

• DIba 

- Sailicf - 

• Zadeta. 





Note.— riie only G&lla vocabulary available wojs one compiled oomo forty year«( 
back by a Germno miasiouary in tbe south of Abyssinin, ho considerable dialectic 
differences may be expcctoil. C. W. IIOBLEY. 


Solomon Islands: Linguistics. Wheeler. 

Two T&lee In Mono Speech (Boug^alnville Straite). By G. C. 4f| 

fV/ieeler, B.A.Lond. {Roy. Soe. Gov. Grant). lU 

The following are from a collection of tales {tagalaffoia) made iu Shortland and 
Treasury Islands. Dudueri bsa a placo in tbe religion of tlic people; here the text 
is treated only pbilologieally. 

No. 1.—DcitL’SRI. 

(A.) An Hftua* ilia ** cmtagdgaiia funua tapoiiia. emiaclima* ain. omiagaloama 
ilia Ludueri. iua. Jrigagana. irifoHc kiniiia*. iriala Magusuini^. iriala. irieli nu 
leaiia* fasnin. inedi ga ain. iriclI. irifagafiili^. iripipisi. irigulimma. lama irifa- 
Hiifili" kcuoH. iriciia ga kiiiiu. reiiiiOHi. 

(B.) trifoHcma*. irifoacma. cang Dudticri ilarami tujioiua* ihatnako^. “aoa 
“ lama dreaanug fauna, sagu l>cam|)cii irigaloma^ au andreagaloaroa^ lama rcaaang 
darami iua ga Diidncri. iua. fauna Irifosenia. irisokn Piogai. igtimo kiniii. 
dchaiitupi*. iutupu sana au. ikafuni ga. 

(C.) Dudueri. iriMokn fauna fall 1 ataang^ kiniu itataposa*. “ iafaaa* ga sagn 
“ HU arofautnpi ?* liuTpaitcang*. Sagu au iutupu. liaikaburuuta iua ga* Dudueri. 
iua. i’ukoti ga darami. itatipongf. isuala. isale aluaga*. isalo. ea‘® tiong 
Dudueri igagaua koiioa. iaii keuoa. Piogai** iau. iua. isoma**. somanana**. 

Told by Baoi of Falcta. 


English Tra/islaiiou. 

(A*.) Once upon a time ho said, “ All you men go and dig up an aia, and bring 
“ it horo^” quoth Dudueri. Ho spoko. They went, and paddled in their canoe, and 
crossed over to Magnsaiai. They cronsed over j they dug up a tree of tbe kind 
called fatala ; so they dug up au axa. They dug ; they finishod digging; they tiwl 
it to a Jog to cany ou their shoulders, and carried it. Thou they brought it down 
to tlio sea. They lifted their canoe and launched it; they put it in the canoo and 
(B*) paddled back. They paddled liack. Dudueri had a lot of food cooked. “Yen, 
“ then the men shall eat; they have brought me the thing I wanted ; those who 
“ bring the tree shall have f«^ afterwards,” quoth Dudueri. He said. The men 
paddled home; they came to Piogai ; the canoe capsized ; they sank it, and Iris 
tree sank (C*). Dudueri was wrath. The men got home, but the canoo was broken 
up. “Why have you suuk my tree? I am angry with you. My tree baa sunk. 
“ I am angry,” aaid Dudueri. lie said. He took hold of the food and upset it. It 
grew up of itself; tlie aloaga kept alive; it kept alive. The man Dudueri went 
into the sea; he stayed iu the sea; be stayed at Piogai. It has been said : it is 
ended. It is the end. 


Tliesc letters are to show the coTrcsixjiHlciicies with the Mono text. 
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Notes. 

(OqIj philological not4V arc given here; tec eleewhere for sociological and geographical notes.) 

(A.) ' Au mna: verbal subet.ss 'his stajing, stopping.'* A common expression in the talcs. 
Here can be translated hy “once upon a time.” * fotiasltwassniia (verh. p^x, 2 plnr. fut.) + eli 
(dig) + mo. ' JSiHittgaloamo ; galo (to bring) + -amo (another form of •am). ' Jttaiwa ; HhIu + -a : 
tlie suffix -a denotes place where or whither; also nearoess. After final a it is -ang. (See C.' 
below.) * .* after proper names of places the suffix -a is not used to denote place where 

or whither; (he place-name stimliug by itwdf giva this moaning. (Sec note 0.“ below.) * ZMm: 
ltit‘ (name) (dices always a ]> 06 sessive suffix. ^ i'agofkli: fa -f ga/vlu (to come to nn end) : fa- is 
tlie causative prefix, which may be used with a great many verbs (y<ifvlu ; the simple verb is perhaps 
not used in the form gafvli). Fa- may also be written Aa-. * Fmtafili = fa- (cauAtive prefix) 
-|-saj(/isto come, arrive. 

(B.) ' Irifouaa:fate^Ui paddle a conoo; -wasbither. * = much, many, several, all. 

Tapoissio be plentifnl; -ju* is an Mljectival ending. * /AanMitos/a*4-maho(to be boiled, be 
cooked). * Irufolonia: notice tbc suffix in the form -ma ; whereas above it was -ama. * Andreaga- 
Ifana^an +drea (verbal pref. 3 pi. fut.)-f-(^afwrwa. Tbc prefix as-(aa^-) is used to give a relative 
mconiug to verbs and other words; tiong aNgir«ras“tbe man who aw it”; titmg ansana taiga= 
Che man whose garden ft is (azsaasbit). * ZVAawfa/d.* utvpusiU) a'nk (intraiis.): faithipi = io 
make to sink. 

(C.) ' Famataang s/awofa (village) + -as^ (hither; denotes place whither: sec A.* above). 

* Itatapoia: was broken up. The usual prefix denoting s passive state is ta-: here the rerlupHcation 
probably has a reference to the canoe being in many bita Reduplication, in general, denotes plurality 
or frequency. * Ja/asaswhy? “Why?” is translated by .q^sa with verbal prefixes, which may 
either agree with verb or be in the 3 pen. sing. past. Here we might have angafava, the 2 
pers. plur. post prefix. * Arnfautupi: am- (or aag-) is the verbal prefix, 2 pers. plur. port. * Jlaipoi- 
t*ang: kai (verb. pref. 1 pers, sing, past) 4* ;wits (to be angry) 4* -ang (preo^n, 2 pers. plnr.: 
object). * ffttikahuntHta.: = kai 4 - AnAaru (to be angry) + tUa. The snffix -via (-ota, -ita, -ota, 
acoording to the preceding vowel) may be added to verbs, or not; apparently it does not affect the 
meaning, but merely is analogous to a cognate accusative. * lua ga. The enclitic ga is constantly 
found o^t the first word of a sentence and ts often hardly to be trmislated: it is analogous to the 
Greek and y&p. Standing is the first word in a sentence ii= “ therefore." * Itaupoag: the -ng 
here Is probably the often-foand suffix to verbs, denoting “ there, thither,” or not bo be translated. 

* J$al4aXaaga: “the ataaga kept alive”: the other food died, t* £■».' “the, this, that”; another 
form is sang (sang DuduaH, above, B). ” Piagai: note the proper name does not take the snffix -a 
V o denote the place where. (See Note A.* above.) “/tut. Itonui: the standard ending for a lA^slsgAlA 
(tale): iM s to uy. Here tiM perhaps s “ be (the teller) bas spoken," or is it a luusive f wouia ss 
“it (the tale) has ended," or “he (the teller) bas finished.** “ Stuaanana: this and the two pre¬ 
ceding words invariably end the tales. Sumanana is a mncb-asetl expression to denote “ that is all," 

“ that is the end,” “ that Is over." Sma ss end: -nana either (1) &s “ it is " : or (2) is a rodupUcat^ 
•AA (of it): or (8) Is -na (of i() 4- -na s “ it is.** 

fThe abore notes were got with the help of the natives Segimeti, Mule, Bitlai.) 

No. 2.—0LIXA AXOOOSl SAKA^. 

(A.) eriuaae’ Ioann natuna. mogota ena&u oana. enalafil&fi enagaloma korc 
enaosi ga nlina. enaseio korea. “kokong eelo. ulioa selo*’ enaua. eimlnii’ asu. 
enaisang ga aposa^. ciiaamisu. pnai enaisang petaaog. enabamakn. enaoleole. 
enaboi. dreofotnma ga natnna Sana kanegauA^ maang egutaiinia, boo gaina^ 

lamanaimia^ 

(B.) andregaloama ” ^ enandi^ dreapapasu. dreadarami. dreagoln ga ulina 
magota. enaboi. dreasuele. ilale*. dreoae natuna loana. doeeva. ea mogota 
ilafilafi igaloama ga kore. iosi ga nlina. iaelo. kokong iselo. ifamako. ifakoro 
kabaikaang. ioleolc. ibni osu. iisang ga apasa. iamlsii petoaug. ifalulnsu pnai. 
ifamanuDU. 

(C.) au Sana' insokuma ga natuna sana kanegaiio. iindi “ cmiararami ga enn. 
omia’ boo" iiiidi. “a*uta’iugalonama**' iindi. iridarami. iboi irisucle. ilalc. “iafaua 
ga magota^ ? boi tapoina taragagauaata saigaaug enaporo ga boo. taraau saraata* 
ape enaporo?*’ rena. irisao. irilefctnalema'. reofong. “ lararoro’* reua. iosi ga 
ulina. 
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(D.) i8«lo korea. iselo darami. “oge-, magota ea maita boi tapoina uliaa ga 
gogolua* saraata’' reua. ** hamanaiiu. onoboi tarafotoma tiga saiga lama fanalapu*’ 
iua ga Jiatuna. irilefa aaigaaog. irieeva. ilafilafi. refotu. rasoku nnmaang. 
“ moang sang kanegaua enaa emia boo’* iindi. “samia tala* irigaloama” iindi. 
** fealau* boo gai ? maito fang* uliug ga ena (or gmna). teteleami sang ga '*boo*'* 
iuami* sang” iiug. ilapu iiatuna. imate. iua. isoma. somaiiana. 

(By blind Bitiai. An Ain, Mono, and Fauru tale.) 

English Translation. 

Ulina akooosi SANA. (Tho woman who used to cut up her body.) 

. (A.) Her aon-in-law and her daughter would go inland. The old woman would 

stay behind. When the afternoon came she would bring a cooking*pot and cut up 
her body: she would boil it in the pot. “Cook taro 5 cook her body,” she would 
say. She would prepare betel-nut lime and pepper: she would throw away the 
betel-skin; she would spit; and throw lime on ^e ground. She would cook (the 
flesh), and hang it up. When night came ou her daughter and daughter’s husband 
would come back. “ Ah! my dears, here is pig (B) which your manai (“ uncles ”) 
brought here,” she would tell them. They would take it down, and partake; they 
would eat the old woman’s body. Night would come on and they would sleep. Day 
dawned : her daughter and son-tu-law went up inland. They worked. When after¬ 
noon came on this old woman brought a pot: she cut up Iter body: she boiled it: 
she boiled taro : she cooked all properly. She put it into a basket; and hung it up. 
She made a chewing-mixture; and threw away tlie botel-skin. She spat on the 
ground ; she sprinkled lime on the ground. She kept quiet. (C) Presently, her 
daughter aud her daughter's husband arrived. Said she to them: “Eat this; it is 
“ pig for you,” said she to them. “It is what they brought here,” quoth she. They 
eat. Night came ou and they slept. Day dawued : “ What does the old woman do ? 
“ Every day when we go to the garden there is pig. If we stay, there is no pig,” 
said they (d. and h.). They went out: and came back again. They kept quiet. 
“ Let us sec,” said they. She cut up her body; (D) and cooked it iu the pot. 
She cooked vegetable-food. “ Hullo 1 We have been eating this old woman’s body 
“ every day,” said they. “ Keep quiet; when night comes on we will go back from 
“ the garden, and then I will kill her,” said her daughter. They went away to the 
garden ; and worked. Afternoon came on and they went back to the village. They 
came to the house. “ Ob ! you, here is pig for you aud your husband,” said she to 
them. “ Your men brought it,” said she. “ What kind of pig is this ? It is your 
“ own body. When you give It to ns, ‘it is pig’ you tell us,” said she to her 
(the m.). Her daughter killed her. >Sbe died. It is said: it is ended. 

It is the end. 

Kotes. 

‘ Aiigoosi tana: is the verbal substsutivc, denoting frequentative action; with the relative prefix. 
ang- "the woman who used (0 cut up her body.” 

(A.) * Sriasas: note the future prefixes usc^ down to Halt [B., n. 3]. Here they seem to denote 
haUtualpostsction. *£nabuiajni: SwistoprepaTetbeingredientiforbetel-chewiogff) ‘wtjMss.’the 
remains, refuse of anything. Here tho outer skin of the betel*nat. The actions of chewing, spitting, 
and scattering lime ore, it would seem, to make believe that several men bad been to the boose. 

* Xansgatia s Jtanega ^osbaud) + ua (together with, and). * Gaina s ga+t*a, this (emphatic). 

’ Zaputnaiinui; manai, plor. lameiisistbe men of the preceding geoers^ion in a totem.cl4n; or as 
blood-kinship, a mother’s brother. 

(B.) ‘ AndregaUtama : as- is the relative prefix, here os object. * £nandi : ena + i (to say) 4- di 
(to them). * 2lal4: note the change to post prefixes; single actions ore new spoken of. 

(C.) * Am Sana: here soemss^bye and bye.” * £mia boa: tgn, eng, Ac., is the poeseesiTeused 
with anything that is to be consumed by a person. * A'nta: perhaps is a form of tbe relative prefix 
as-, ang'. * Ingalonama: the less common prefix !«•; perhaps is of passive meaning. Note the 
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imaauA] a after the o of jate. * Jafana ga : here iafava I* taken as »n iD()epen<lent verb. 

Another reading might be that it = “ why ” f and that ia/aua, down to apt tnaporo is one sentence. 
In this latter case we should baTe, “Why, when we go <laily to the garden, docs pig come for the 
old wonan, but If we stay it does not come ? ’* mogata being taken as in tho objective case of advan¬ 
tage (fithic iat%Tiy, • Ttraav. taraata : tbe verbal substantive with a verbal prefix, and the ending 
•atu. '' JrilrfeoinltHia : here .mofe- is infix s “again." 

(D.) ' QogoJua tereata': note the soflBi -a in gog^va, which seems to be of the same nature as 
the -fflfa (-iftf, -Ufa, -W«, -sfr*) used after tbe verb, and verbal substantive (as here). to cat 

fish or flesh, aatig to eat vegetable food. • Tbla: tala ss ( 1 ) war; (2) a chief's men, as here. Tlie 
niau was a chief, or his wife a chiefess. • S^alav s whic^ ? or what kind of f ‘ Fang: exact 
meaning nucertato. Perhaps it is the same won! as the reciprocal particle /an-, “ one anothtf, 
nnd is here used to stress tho ikjsscssivc suffix -ng « thy (as is maito). * Boo : is here the object 
<if iuimt tang, “ You toll as ‘ pig.’" * Jnami tang: verbal substantive of i, to say, with tbe objective 
i>rononn of the 1st pen. plor. exclca 

G. C. WHEELER. 


Religion. Horntlower. 

A Note on the Secretary to whom the Prophet Mohammed 41 
ie traditionally supposed to have dictated the Koran. By J. D. II 

Hornbloictr. 

The Christians of tbe Near East firmly believe that Mohammed’s secretary wa.s 
a Copt, although this view is not generally shared by Mohammedans. 

In support of the theory, a well-educated Syrian has produced an iiigcnioini 
interpretation of certaiu mystic letters found in the Koran. At tbe beginning of tbe 
19th chapter, “Miriam,” which gives Mohammed’s account of tho Virgin Mary arc 
found the letters (K, H, Y, Ain, S). Similar mystic letter-combinations are 

found at the beginning of other chapters—for example, Ta-ha and Yassin (which, 
being of holy import, have been adopted as men’s names by Mohammedans)—and 
volumes of learned conjectures have been produced to elucidate their meaning. 

Now the chapter “ Miriam ” is uaturally of special interest to Christians, and it 
bos been coujectnred by some that the letter-combinations at the bead of it would 
give a clue to the religion of the secretary. The clue desired has been arrived- at by 
my correspondent in the following manner:—Tho letters of the Aiabic alphabet, 
arranged in their primitive order (known os the Abjedieh from Uie order of the first 
four letters A, B, G, D) are used as in Greek to denote the numerals. A common 
form of anagram iu Arabic is to take the total number resulting from adding up 
tbe numerals represented by the letters of a certain word or combination of words, 
and tlien resolve this total into other mimcrals represented by other letters, which 
will give tbe real meauing of the anagram. This is the process supposed to have 
been followed by Mohammed’s scribe in putting tbe letters above mentioned at the 
bead of the chapter “Miriam,” with the following result:— 

= 10 ; ^ = 5 : a) = 20; ^ = 70 ; = 90. Total, 195. 


This total may bo also made up as follows : 1, 30, 40, 60, 10, 8, I, 80, 5, 10. 
The Arabic letters corresponding to these numerals are 

which put together give the words (Kl-Mesih Alaki), the meaning of 

which is “ Christ is my God.” 

This constitutes, iu the fervent Oriental mind, an absolute proof of the 
Cbristiauity of Mohammed’s secretary, though to others it may be less convincing, 
especially as the details given of tlie Virgin Mary in this chapter are often far 
diilerent from those that would be iu a Christian’s mind, oven supiKwing him to be 
well versed in the apocryphal Gospels, both existing and lost, which give many 
acconnts of the Virgin of a very different natore from those now received. 

J. D. HORNBLOWER. 
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Aftica: Sociology. Hartland. 

Dlnka Laws and Customs: a Paratlel. By E. S. Hartland. |A 

IQ SD introductory note to tbc collection of Dinka laws an.l custom*. ma.ie \l 
by Captain Hugh O’Sullivau and printed in the Jonmal of the Royal Aiiihropc. 
logical Institute, Vol. XL, I drew attention to the arraiigemonrs for “raising nn seed ” 
to a man who dies childless. When such a man, it will lie remembered, dies childlew. 
or at east sonless without near relatives, and leaving only widows lieyond the agi* 
of ch.ld-beanng, it is incumbent on his widow (or daughter, if ho leave one) to 
conti^t milage in his name with a woman, who by the act of marriage becomes in 
law his widow and is charged with the responsibility of bearing bis heir. For this 
purpose the widow who marries her provides her with another man with whom to 
cohabit 5 and all tho offspring of this union are reganled as the children of the deceased. 
I then observed (and repeated the observation in Primi/fve Paternity, Vol. I, p. 315) 
that the Dinkas probably carried the practice of procuring, artificially, a son for a 
childless man farther than any other people. 

In this, however, X was wrong. I have been reminded by an article by Dr. Kohler 
in tho Zextschrift fur yergleichende Rechtsieissenschaft, Vol. XXV, p. 434, that the 
ancient Persians practised a similar custom. West, in a note to his translation of 
tho Bundahish {Sacred Boohs of (he East, Vol, V, p. 142-3), enumerates from the 
Rivayats five kiuds of marriages, or rather five kinds of wives, known to the ancient 
Persians. Among these five is the Satar (adopted) wife. When a man over fifteen 
years of age dies uhildlea.s and unmarried, his relatives provide n maiden with a dowry 
and marry her to aiioUier roau. Half of her children belong to the dead man, and the 
other half to the living; while she herself in the next world will bo the dead man’s 
wife. Tho analogy between the two cases is obvious. But it is to 1ms noted that in 
the Persian case the girl is married at flic expense of the deceased raonV relatives 
to a living man, upon condition that she is to l>e the wife of the deceased in the other 
world, and that of the children she bears to her earthly husband ouo half are to be 
reckoned to the deceaswl. Moreover, tho proceeding is only adopted where the 
deceased has died not merely childless, hut unmarried. In the Dinka case, on the 
other hand, the deceased must have been married, for it is only the widow or an 
unmarried daughter, if Captaiu O’Sullivan’s collection he complete on this point, who 
can marry the new wife. Xliia new wife, too, is married not to another man hut to 
iho deceased; she becomes in law his willow; and all the children she bears are 
reckoned as his. Among the Dinkas a widow cannot marry again, though she may 
bear chlldron—such children, by whomsoever begotten, licing reckoned u> tho deceased 
husband. Among tho Persians, however, a widow could marry again, though if her 
husband had died childless she was In exactly the same position as a Saiar wife : 
half her children belonged to her first husband; and in any case she herself would 
belong to him in tbc next world. 

In both cases the reason for this curious mniiigomeni is the value of offspring, 
even to a dead man. The Dinkas arc aueestor-worshippers; and ancestor-worship is 
carried on for the advantage not merely of the doscciulanti, hut also of the ancestors 
themselves, who benefit by the offerings made to them. The Persians probably 
indulged at one time in the direct cult of the dead ; but they had passed beyond it to 
the higher religion of Zoroaster. Yet something more than a relic of it is to be 
traced in the teachlug of the high priests “ that the duty and good works which a son 
“ performs are as much tho father’s as though they had been done by his own hand.’’ 
Wherefore the faithful are enjoined in the Shayhst La-Shayast “to persevere much 
“ in the begetting of offspring, since it is for the acquisition of many good works at 
once’’ {Sacred Books, Vol. V, p. 345). E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
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Obituary: Mortimer. , « ^ 

J. R. Mortimer, Esq. By W. Wright, M.B., D.Sc. 

It n»\i8t have beeti with the deepest regret that many members of the 
Anthropological Institute heard of the death of Mr. J. K. Mortimer. While it w 
prohahlc that but few members of the present generation liad the privilege of kiiowing 
him personally, all must have been familiar with hU work and writing. Born at 
Fimbcr in 1825, Mr. Mortimer devoted the last fifty years of hia long life to 
arclweological investigations into the manner of life, the customs, and physical appow- 
auce rtf tlio prehistoric inbabitauts of his beloveil Yorkshire Wolds. It is no slight 
cause for satisfaction that he lived long enough to incorporate his resulte and 
conclusions in Ixmk form. Forty Ycari Researcket in British Saxon Bunal 
Mounds of East Yorhshire is a book which must for ever be the final authority, so 
far as Yorkshire is concerned, on these most interesting questions, for the work of the 
archmologist once done can never he repeated. It is this which adds so enormously 
to the hekviness of his task, for the archeologist can only escape censure by Uie 
most rigorous attention to the most elaborate and oftentimes the most tedious pre¬ 
cautions. Fortunately the two important qualities of thoroughness and patience were 
present in Mr. Mortimer’s character to a quite unusual degree, aud it is duo to this 
that his work has the high and permanent value which it is universally admitted 

**Having had the privilege on several occasions of participating with Mr. Mortimer 
in his “diggings,” I can personally testify to the meticulous care with which all 
the operations were performed. More than this, Mr. Mortimer alone among his 
contemporaries (wiUi the noUble exception of General Pitt Rivers) had the notion 
to collect in one building all the bones and relics obtained from the barrows which 
he had opened, so that at Driffield, as at Farnham, arc museums m which all the 
evidence is present and in order, not one link being absent. By this Mr. Mortimer 
has placed all students of prehistoric problems under an incalculable debt of gratitode. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that the dispersion will not be allowed to take plaw now 
that the collection Las pa.W from his charge, but that it will remain a lasting 
memorial to the industry, enthusiasm, and far-sighted intelligence of a man who in 
hU later years lived with ithe almost single purpose of adding to our knowledge of 
those people who moved to and fro over the face of our country so many centuries 

No obituary notice could be anything but incomplete which made no reference to 
gome of Mr. Mortimer’s personal qualities. He was already advanced in years when 
I first had the pleasure of meeting him: his tall figure was already beginmog to 
bend, but the energy and enthusiasm of youth were still there, and there Aey 
remained untd the end. He was of a peculiarly kind aud simple digposition, with a 
genius for friendship. He was a mao of few words, with whom, however, it wa^ 
mssible to spend periods of quiet conversation or of almost unbroken silence wuh 
^mplete satisfaction and pleasure. To me he always seemed to |>6rsonify the wide, 
warm, and generous spirit of the wolds. He lived much during late years m the 
Past, from which he had gleaned an inexhaustible store of reminiscences. 

He has left a great gap in the ranks of English archmologisU, but bis work has 
been accomplished, and it will remain as a memorial so long as Enghshmen wntmuo 
to take an interest in the prehistoric inhabitants of their country. To his friends he 
b.. lef. happy am. .e,u.or memorlea, only h, bo 

hand of Death. 
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REVIEWS. 

Statistics. Yule. 

v4n Introdu/ition io tht 'Theory of Statietics. By G. Udny Yule. 
Lroodon: Charles GrifRn & Co.» Ltd., 1911. Price 10^. 6(f. net. 14 

AathropologUts will be glad to learn that a text*l>ook dealing in a comprehensive 
manner with the new statistical methods, and intelligible to persons having only a 
limited knowledge of mathematics, has at last made its appearance. No more 
capable an author for such a tezt*book could have been found than Mr. Udoy 
Yule, whose name will always be associated with those of Galton and Pearson as 
one of the founders of the new science. The work is based on the Newmarch 


liOctures delivered by the author at University College, London, and the whole 
subject is expounded in a clear, logical, and original style. 

Mr. ITuie divides his subject into three main divisions : I. The Theory of 
Attributes; II. The Theory of Variables ; and III. The Theory of Sampling. 

In Part I. the theory of classification by dichotomy and of manifold classiiica* 
tioD, is explained. This section also deals with the very important subject of the 
association of attributes, the degree of which is so simply expressed by the author’s 
wolbknowQ coefficient of association, here clearly distinguished from the coefficient 
of coirelatioQ with which some undccerning critics have recently coofounded it. A 
simple explanation of Pearson's contiugenoy coefficient and its Itmitations is given in 
this section. 


In Part IX.—dealing with the theory of variables—^’e have valuable chapters 
on frequency of distribution, averages, measures of dispersion, and correlation. These 
chapters are characterised by the great breadth with which the subject is treated; 
not only do we find discussions of the properties of arithmetical means, and mediaos, 
hut also of the less commonly employed geometric and harmonic means. Similarly the 
student is not left with the impression that the standard deviation is the only known 
measure of dispersion, due attention being directed to the calculation and properties 
of the mean deviation. 


The chapter on partial correlation will be of special interest and value to the 
student with only a limited knowledge of the higher roatbemaiics. The theory of 
partial correlation promises to be a most powerful instrument of iovestigation—not 
only In physical anthropology but more especially in psychological anthropology. 
This theory as originally propounded could be understood only by persons trained in 
the use of determinants till Yule devised his marvellously simple proof in which 
the use of determinants is entirely dispensed witli. This method is here explained 
for the first time in a text-book. In his discussion of the theory of sampling, 
Mr. Yule has introduced several innovations; he has, for example, got rid of that 
confusing terminological survival ‘‘probable error” and substituted for it the easily 
intelligible “standard deviation of simple sampling.” 

At the end of each chapter is a bibliography for the use of students who desire 
a more advanced knowledge of the subject, and numerous exerci.ses are given for 


practice in statistical calculations. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the publication of this volume will give 
a great impetus to the diffusion of exact methods of dealing with anthropological 
d:ita, and thereby lead to Important advances in the Science of Man. J. G. 


Burma. Milne. 

Sham at Home. By Mrs. Leslie Milne. Pp. xxiv + 289. Loudon: John 1C 
Murray, Albemarle Street, W., 1910. 

The Shall among whom Mrs. Milue has lived are those of the Northern Shaii 
States and form but a fraction of the widely-spread Tai race. From Assam on the 
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west to Cumbodia aud Ainmm on the east, the Tai are still mimerons and offer lo 
file student of ethnology and of linguistics many difficult Imt iutorestiiig problems. 

Mrs. Milne’s picture of Shun life is clear and very complete. She dcscnlies in 
simple straightforward language the life-history, from tho cradle to the grave, of a 
people of remarkable gentleness and kindly ways. Obviously her task has been one 
of affectionate regard, a pleasure as well as a pious duty. Birth, mamuge and death 
customs, games, fend, tho arts and iiidnstrios, the folklore and the religions beliefs of 
the Northorn Shan are pictured for ns finely with Insight, respect and sympetliy, 
qualities which give on additional value to tho book. The numerous lieaiinful photo- 
graphs by the author illustrate and amplify the text aud wloru a very handsomely 

presented work. , , 

In her preface (p. six) Mrs. Milne deals roUier seornfully with tho expression, 

“worship of the implements of trade such as plough or a raxor,” and quotes a 
Kashmiri informant to the effect that the prayer is invariably addi-essed to an iiusecii 
deity. The actual state of affairs is made quite clear by Mr. Crookc m the locus 
classicus on Tool fetishism {Folklore of Northern India, II, p. 183 ct seq.). The 
attention (I avoid the term worship dclilKsrately) and the respectful regard which are 
paid by Hindus to the implements of tlieir industry seem to be based on reverence 
for tho iiower in tho tool or iustrnmeiit, bo it the pen of the ready writer or the 
sword of tho soldier, the quality in virtue of which they work. Hindu religious theory 
shows very raarketlly the depciidence of the personal on tho impersonal phase of 
religirms respect and awe. The explanation given to me by a Bengali clerk of the 
Sri pauchami festival, was that they worshipped tlie power of the pen, the implement 


of tho writer caste. i • 

The belief in a dual spirit guanliaiwbip is interesting. Lusliai Iwliet explains 
the instability of human character an typified by Liishai, varium et mutabilc semper, 
as due to the conflict of two spirits, thlamo {Ethnography of India, p. 226). 

The beau game, known among the Sheiis as wa^Mi/n, is widely diffused in this 
area. It is played in Manipur, tlic Nags Hills, aud the Lushai Hills, according to 
rules almost identical in every detail with those given by Mi-s. Milne (p. 61). 

The device of marking grades of social maturity by differences of eoiffnre is 
common and is well marked among the Tibcto-Burmaii races. The soparatiou of the 
sexes at the fast days is a feature of some sociological importance and is found among 

the Naga as a part of the genua system. 

At a time when the conccptioiial theory of the origin of totemism is to the front, 
beliefs such as those of the Shan (p. 181), however faint the light they throw upon 
this difficult problem, should be carrfully analysed aud their provenance and history 
ascertained. “The soul of a child is believed to cuter into the motlier from 20 to 
*• 30 days after conception. It is brought to earth by an attendant spirit. It alights 
“ on fruit or vegetable food, but not on meat, when the woman is eating, tmd is 
“ swallowed bv her.” Hero, then, a child is a rcvcnaiit, a reiucarnation of a previously 
existing soul, here, as among the Tibeto-Bunnan races, often the cmliodimeiit of 
deceased tribesman (p. 111). 

The chapter on medicine and charms is deserving of careful study and attention 
and is of especial interest to the folklorist. It shows the effect of the mixture of 
ideas aud practices which inevitably results from the conflict of various stages of 


mental culture. 

Mrs. Milne hazards the suggestion that the thunder legend (p. 207) may have 
come in someway from Manipur. It is a curious aud perhaps a relevant fact that 
polo started in Manipur in the reign of Khagcnbn, circa a.d. 1600, a monarch whose 
intimacy with the Shan kings of his day was tho feature of bis foreign policy, which 
pushed him over his western border into Cachar, where he captured many ponies. 
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Polo iu Manipur originated apoutancoiuslf^ ntt 1 hold, aa a development from the 
national game of hockey. Its name in Mauipuri, sagol kang/ei, means pony bockc)'} 
(5a=anima], jtof ss foreign, hang =beAn (the lican need in the game which Shan 
call inahntm)y and Jet ^ to strike). It would be well within the boauds of ]> 08 sihUity 
that tlie Shan legend luul its origin in tlie days, centuries ago, of the entente cordiafe 
between the Shan and the Mauipuri kings. 

At a time when the Council of the Royal Anthroiiological Institute aro pressing 
upon Government the importance from a commercial {mint of view, of a sound systematic 
knowledge of the social ideas of the dependent races within the Empire, evideoco such 
as that which Mrs. Milne gives on pp. 137 et seg. of tho failure of British traders 
to grasp the markets which soldiers and civilians have won for him is singularly 
valuable and apposite. 

Of the sidelights into the character and Iiabim of this very charming and 
interesting people I will cite but two, the splendid tolerance of Buddhism and the 
difficulty which Shan like others have found in some of the essential doctrines of 
Buddhism, parts of which read very much like anticipations of tho now philosophy 
which all London has flocked to hear from the eloquent lips of M. Bergson. 

1 have said enough to show that Mrs. Milne’s book is full of personal charm and 
of interest for the serious student of the anthropology of Further India. 

The Rev. W. W. Cochrane, a missionary among this gentle tolerant, industrious 
people, contributes two chapters to the book, one on the history of the Shau and the 
other on the language, but no bibliographical list is given. 

I do'noi think the map on p. 4 at all worthy of the book. In conclusion let me 
express the sincere hope that Mrs. Milne will give us an account of the Palaung, 
whom philologists place in a linguisitc group, Mon Khmer, which is of the greatest 
interest to all concerned in tracing out the relationHhi{KS of the congeries of tribes 
in this part of Asia with the wild tribes of the Maiay Poninanhi, and, possibly, even 
with the Australian savages. T. C. HODSON. 


Relifion. Francois. 

L'EgUic et In Sorcellerie. Par .1. Frau^ais. Paris: Librairie Critique, IQ 
Emile Nourry. 10 

The practice of sorcery or witchcraft belongs to all races and to all ages. It 
was eo*oxistent with the earliest-known records of the hnman species; it exists now 
more or less among civilised as well as amongst primitive i>eoples. Sorcellerie” in 
its broadest terms docs not necessarily imply dealings with evil spirita, but is better 
defined by the African phrase, ** making magic," the oiideavour to alter tho 
normal course of nninrc by an appeal to, or the exercise of, some superior control¬ 
ling influence. Nor is it necessary that “Sorcellerie” should be |>ractieed exclusively 
for an evil purjtose. The rainmakers and witch doctors, who jilay so imjiortant a 
part amongst all ]>rimltive ])eoples, arc as much revered for their supposed ])Owcr to 
break up a drought or to heal the sick as they are feare^l for their ability to destroy 
an cnomy or to cast a sjiell on an obnoxious itidividual or his belongings. Thus, 
even iu the twelfth century the clergy were occasionally wont to claim magical 
powers, and M. J. Fran^als, in the interesting book Imforc us, tells iw that one 
priest celebrated for his necromancy—Gerbert D’Aurillac—became Pope, while an 
Arclibishoi> of Besaii^on employed ecclesiastical wiscards to bunt out heretics. At iho 
same lime priests were directed to teach their flock that demonological mysteries, 
and especially the witches’ sabbath, were mere creations of the imagination, and that 
whoever believed the contrary was a heretic and a pagan. Indeed, the people, 
and not the Church, first took measures to punish suspected wizards and witches by 
lynch law, hut in the tliirtcenili century the popular feeling had become so strong 
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that tho Church felt bound to take cognisance of the alleged evil. In the fourteenth 
century, thanks to a Papal bull of John XXIl, began a scries of the most atrocious 
cruelties, which lasted throughout Europe for more than 200 years, and, indeed, only 
ended in 1782 when, for the last time, a woman was beheaded for witchcraft io tho 
Canton of Claris, a doctor having accnsed her of having bewitched bis danghter. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries what may be called the sorcery 
mania raged in every Enropean country, the epidemic not only affecting ecclesiastical 
officials, eager to punish those suspected of dial>olical practices, but the people them¬ 
selves, who denounced their neighbors upon the slightest pretext, such, for instance, 
as wilfully crushing a snail shell. Moreover, this extraordinary spirit infected the 
accused themselves, who freqoeoUy gave minute details of their amorous adventures 
with the archfiend, and the obscene and degrading debaucheries of the witches* 
sabbath. In their turn they would denounce many of their acquaintances as haviug 
taken part in these orgies, and, as witchcraft was pronounced an “exceptional 
“ crime “and required only one wilues-s, the number of persons condemned can easily 
be imagined. In 1676 there was a fashion for sorcery in high circles, and we firid 
ladies of the Court, and, it is said, even Madame de Moutospan herself, taking part In 
the “ Black Mass,” the leading features of which are described by M. Fraii^ais, who 
states that a well-known Parisian abbd was credit^l with having officiated at those 
orgies. 

With regard to the actual spells and charms deacril>ed, these differ bnt little from 
those exercised all over the world. Waxen images of the person to be afflicted pierced 
with pins, love philtres, ointments, by which those anointed could become a wild 
animal such as the legendary loup-Garon, spells cast over obnoxious personages for 
private or political purposes, cattle bewitched, were the most frequent; while witches 
were accredited with a power of transporting their spiritual forms to tho Sabbath, 
leaving their human bodies quietly reposing and apparently asleep, even witlnn prison 
walls. Though many of the avowals were wrung from the accnsed by the most 
horrible tortures, many victims held to their confessions at the very stake, and the 
force of auto-suggestion has never been more strikingly illustrated than in these 
insUnues. Of course, the mark with which the Devil stamps his own and which was 
invariably sought for and as invariably fonnd, was some spot on the body, perfeclly 
insensible to pain, and firom which the torturer’s needle would not draw blood. 
M. Frai^ais gives the offloial statistics of those execnled in many of the affected 
regions, and these, only to quote a few, will give some idea of the number of persons 
who actnally suffered. For instance, in three years one judge alone, M. Boguet, claimed 
to have burned, between 1658 and 1660, 1,500 persons, while at Strasbourg, in four 
days, 130 perished at the stake, the numbers in the years 1615 to 1635 amounting to 
more than 6,000. Protestant Germany was no more merciful than her Roman Catholic 
neighbours, while the epidemic raged fiercely In Austria and Germany, spreading 
in a lesser degree to Hollaed, Switzerland, England, and, in later years, to 
America. 

The book is especially ieteresting as showing how widely witchcraft of medlmval 
Europe differed from that of primitive peoples, the former being considered productive 
mainly of evil and debauchery, while the latter was regarded in a great measure as 
tending to the general benefit. Another point is the intense personality of the Devil 
as shown by his amorous tendencies and his general behaviour towards bis devotees. 
It was this, doubtless, which brought about tho terrible ernsade which M. Franks 
BO vividly sets forth, and for which he so scathingly condemns the ecclesiastical 
anthorities as having, in the first instance, given way to popular outcry and then 
out-Heroding Herod with what ho terms their “demoniacal theology.” T. H. J. 
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Physical Anthropology. Weissenberg. 

Oat fVachtfttm det Mentcketiy nach Alter, GetcMecht und Raste. Vou Dr. 4T 
S. Weisseuber^f. 220 pp., 2 plates, ati<l 22 graphic charts. Stuttgart : Strecker i* 
imd Schroeder, 1911. 

This is the most important work on the growth and proportions of the human 
l>ody which has appeared since the publication of Quetelet’s Anthropomelrie in 1870. 
The author has won already a high place among European anthropologists on account 
of his researches into the growth and physical structure of the Jews of Soutli 
Russia. The data of his published papers form the basis of the present book. His 
aim has lieeii to measure one hundred individuals (fifty male and fifty female) for 
eacli year of life from birth onwards nniil the twentieth year is reached, when larger 
groups were taken. The larger groups, six in number, represent (1) individuals 
between 21-25 ; (2) 26-30 : (3) 31-40 j (4) 41-50 ; (5) 51-60 ; (6) over 61. Fifteen 
measurements were taken of each individual, including the statue, sj>an, sitting height, 
length of tnmk, arm, hand, leg, and foot lengths, shoulder and hip Weadths, head 
anJ chest circumferences, head and neck ]engtb< Ixxly weight, and two measnrementH 
of muscle strength. The data yieldetl by these measurements, tabtdated and 
systematised, form the basis of Dr. Weissetiberg’s book. The facU are new and 
particularly valuable because they relate to a race of which very little M'as know'n from 
au anthropological point of view. 

It is impossible to summarise Dr. Wcis8enb6rg’8 stntistics, and it is almost equally 
difficiilt to indicate briefly the conclusions he draws from them. The growtli changes 
are grouped under seven periods : The first, from birth to the close of the third year, 
is the one of most rapid growth ; in the second, ending with the sixth year, growtli 
has slackened ; in the third, which ends in boys at the eleventh and in girls at the 
ninth year, a further diminution in the rate of growth occurs; the fourth period is 
the one of sexual ripening, growth is acceleratetl and secondary characters ap[>ear. 
In boys the fourth period extends from twelfth to the oiu! of the seventeenth years, 
in girls from tenth to the end of the fourteenth year. The fifth period is one of 
maturation, it extends from the eighteenth to the twenty-fifth in men, and from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth in women. Then follows a comparatively stable period— 
the sixth—which ends for botli sexes at the fiftieth year, when the seventh or 
retrograde period sets in. The stages arc convenient, but Dr. Weissenberg is too 
accurate an observer to regard them as more than approximations to the truth. 
The difference between one individnal and another is often very great, and each part 
of the body ba.s iU own growth history, that of the head, for instance, being very 
different to that of the leg, and the foot from that of the tnmk. The manner 
in which Dr. Weissenberg has worked out the growth history of the various parts of 
the body constitutes a real service to anthropology. 

Soon after the publication of Dr. Weisseiilierg’s work there appeared in the 
Brititk Medical Journal (July 17tb, 1911, p. 1423) a table of the average height 
and weight of English school children, hy Drs. Tuxford and Glegg. Tho EijgHsb 
boy of five is 1 030 mm. high and 17 54 kilos, iu weight; the Jewish l»y« of South 
Russia aged five measured by Dr. Weissenberg were 28 mm. less in height and 
1 ‘.36 kilos, less in weight. In the foiu-teentb year, tho English boys were 1*471 mm. 
high and 38*15 kilds. iu weight, while the Russian Jews wore only 18 mm. less in 
height and 26 kilos, less in weight. The Jewish girls had overtaken and outstrippod 
the English girls by the fourteenth year Imth in height and weight. From a com¬ 
parison of Dr. Roberts’s statistics and his own Dr. Weissenberg had inferred that in 
relatively tall races, such as the English, the growth changes at puberty are later iu 
appearing, are more intense, and last over a longer period than iu races of a relatively 
low stature, such as the Russian Jews and Japanese. The comparison just mmle 
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Iietwcen the modem stHtisticx for EngH&b school cliildreu and Rnasian Jews boar out 
Dr. Weisscnbcrg's coiicltisione, for it is not until the period of puberty is reached that 
the Russian girls overtake the English girls In height and weight. 

The laws of growth form one of the true foundation stones on which our 
knowledge of racial anatomy must l>e based; Dr. Weissenberg has helped to lay this 
stone securely and truly. A. KEITFI. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Cig'hteenth International Conferees of Americanists, 1912. 

The International Congress of Americnoisls have accepted the invitation, 
issued by the Royal Anthropological Institute, to hold their eighteenth session in 
London in 1912, at the Imperial Institute. This Congress which meets every two 
years, is devoted to the historical and scientific study of the two Americas and their 
inhabitants, and the papers read and the questions discussed during the session relate 
to the following subjects:— 

(a) Native American races, their origin, their geographical distribution, their 
history, their physical characteristics, languages, civilisatiou, mythology, 
religion, habits, and customs. 

(£) Native monuments and the arcbicology of the Americas. 

(c) History of the discovery and European occupation of the new world. 

The Coogress has already met at Nancy, Paris, Berlin, Stuttgart, Vienna, Madrid, 
Huelva, Turin, Brussels, Luxemburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Mexico, New York, 
Quebec, and in 1910 at Buenos Ayres and Mexico, at the special invitation of the 
Crovernments of tliose countries, in celebration of the hundredth anniversary of Argentine 
and Mexican independence. 

The members of the Congress have more than once informally expressed the hope 
that an invitation from this country might be forthcoming, and the opportunity has 
now been taken of removing what has become little less than a national reproach. 
The desire to meet in England is no doubt increased by the importance of the collec¬ 
tions illustrating the arcliicotogy and ethnography of America preserved in the museums 
of tins country, and in private bands. The British Museum possesses the largest 
colleetion in the world of ancient Mexican mosaics, a splendid series of Peruvian 
pottery and textiles, as well as the earliest objects collected in New England and 
the north-west coast of America; the tatter iueluding many specimens of the highest 
value and scientific importance secured during the voyages of Captain Cook and of 
Vancouver. Oxford possesses an unrivalled collection of ancient Mexicair picture- 
writings, most of them from the library of Archbishop Laud, which are only in part 
known to the public throogh the publications of Lord Kingsborongh and Prescott’s 
History of the Conquest of Mexico. Cambridge owns an extremely important collcc* 
tion of casts of American sculptures ; Liverpool, a fine series of pottery and wonderful 
stone implements from British Honduras; and Salisbury, an unique collection of 
objects illnsti-ating the craftsmanship of the North American Indians. Besides these 
many most valuable and interesting specimens, now in private bands, could be collected 
together and exhibited. 

The expenses iuvolved in the entertainment of such a Congress are naturally 
coosiderable ; the cities which have previously acted as hosts have taken a liberal 
view of their obligation io this direction, and it would ill become this country to full 
short of the standard set hy them. 

Donations to the general fund and members’ subscriptions should be sent to 
J. Gray, £Uq., 50, Great Russell Street. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Obituary: Toplnard. With Plate 0. Chervin. 

Dr. Paul Topinard. Born Novembor 4, 1830; Died December 20, 4Q 
1911, By Arthur Chervin^ M.D. 

I.e Docteiir Paul Topinard, doot le nom fut constamment assooid ^ colui de Broca 
dane Thistoire de rAnthropologte franfaisc, eat mart ll Paris le 20 decembre, 1911. 

11 dtait membre oaaocid de ITnstitut jRojal d^Antbropologie de la Grande 
Bretagne ot de ITrlaude depnis de longties annuea (1878). 

Sa vie, entierement cousaerde It I’^itude, m^rite d’dtre rappel<^e. 

Nd it risle Adam (Seine-et-Oise) le 4 novembre 1830, le jeune Paul coinmenfa 
aes etudes au College Ste>Barbe, de Faria. II fut bientdt oblige de lea interrompre 
pour auivre aou p^re qui, possesaeur d*un immense domaine de 20,000 arpenta dans 
i’Etat de New York, venait do so decider k y allcr mencr la rude vie de pioimier« 
Le jeuiio Paul paaaait sou temps k parcourir les montagiiea oouvertea de foreta ou 
la Delaware preod sa source, sana autre ambition qoc la cliaase ou la pcebe. H 
mena, pendant uuo dizaine d’annees, une existence de libcrtd absolue ob il acquit 
cette inddpendance d’esprit qui dtait le trait particniier de son caract^c. 

On se dikiida, cependant, nn jour, k I’envoyer au College de la petite vide de 
Delhi, voisine des fennes de son pere. Puis, il pas.sa k Philadelphie ou il suivit 
tantdt les cours de lYcoIe publiqiie, tant6t ceux dn college des Augustins. La guerre 
civile qne, se faisaient entre eux, les protestants anglais et les catholiques Irlandais 
fut Buivie de rincendio de son college, ot il fut encore oblige de changer d’ccole. 
Cette fois, e’est k New York qii'il alhu II y rcBta deux annilics dans uuo ccole 
coinmcrcialo. 


Mais Ic negoce n'etait pas son fait. Et, k son retonr k Paris, cn 1848, Paul 
Topinard se mit eufin k des etudes serieiises, avec ardenr et perseverance. Quelques 
annees apres, en 1853, il ctait nommd interne des Hdpitaux de Paris, aprks un 
brillaut coucours. 


II fut re^ti Docteur eu miklecine, en 1860, avec line thkse intitule: 
aper^ut sur la chiruryie anglaite qui ent nil grand retentissement. Co succks 
encourageait le jenne docteur, qui faisait parattre, Taunde suivaute, un ourrage 
remarkqitable sur VAtaxie locomotriee progressive qui out les bonnenrs d'nue traduction 
en anglais et I’obtention dii prix Civrieux, k rAcaddroie de Mddecine. 

Paul Topinard semblait done destind k se consacrer eutikrement k la pratique 
medicate. Dcjii, une nombreu.se clientMe rcclainait ses soins et il se prdparait aux 
coucours des lldpitaux. 

La guerre do 1870 arriva, bicutdt suivie dc la Commune, et la maison que Topinard 
habitait me Royule fnt incendiue. Il eprouva alors, comme lieauconp d'enCro uous, un 
ddcouragement profond au contact dos terribles dvunemente qui sV'taient ddroulds 
sous nos yeux. Il semblait que tout fut k jamais perdu. 

Broca, qui avail ciirolc Tojiiiiard daus la Societd d'Antliropologie, des I860, profita 
de ce moment de decouragemont pour Ini persuader dc reiioncer k la pratique mdtiieale. 
II Ic pressa vivemeut dc se voucr, avec Itii, aux etudes uoiivelles et particulierement 
captivautes de I'histoire iiatnrelle dc I’Hunime. Il fit eutrevoir, k son esprit curieux 
de science, Ics probleiucs k clucidcr, les verites k decouvrir. Broca fut si jiersuasif que 
Topinard abaiidouna la mcdeciiie et siiivit Broca, doiit il devint Tclcve de priklilectlon 
et le bras droit. 


Broca veuait do faire decider la creation d’uii laboratoire d'anthropologie k I’Ecole 
des Hautes-Etudes, Topinard en fut le Dlrcctcur-adjoint. 

Il s’agissait de prendre soiii des collections anatomiques qui, dejk, commen^aient 
k s’accumuler dans le Mus^e do la Socidt^ Topinard fut nomme Couscn’atcur des 
Collections. 
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Broca veuait de fonder la Rcout d'Anthropologic^ Topliiard on dovint la chevill© 
ouvriere. 

L’Ecole <rAnthropologic venait do s’ouvrir sous la direction de Broca, Topinard 
©n fut nommd Profoascur avec les Bcrtillon, lea Hovelacqiie, lea de Mortillet, lea Bordier, 


lea Dally, toiia aujonrd’hni diaparna. 

Topinard ctait, comma aon Maitre, d’une octivitc ddvorante, il auffiaait k toutea 
tea boaogiies : au laboratoirc, an mna^o, h. la Revue, h I’Ecole, on trouvait toujoura 
Broca et Topinard h la tacbe. Co fi»t Tcpoque h^rolque! 

Ixi 1" janvicr 1876, Topinard puWiait dana la ” Bibliothoqne dee aciencoa 
coutcmporainca,” edit^e par Ueinwald, un rolnmo iutituld VAnthropologic. Ce 
livre out nn ancci^ extraordinaire. La prcmibro dilition fut onloveo on quelqnoa 
moia. C’dtait, h propremeot parlor, un raamiel qui mettait au point toutea los queatioua 
d'Anthropologic. II avait le grand mcrito do veuir k son heure et de n’avoir pas do 
aimiUire dans aiicnoo litterature. Ce volume fut traduit dana toutea lea languoa et 
cut uu grand nombro d’dditions franvaisoa. II est devenu claaaique auprea des 
naturaliatea et des oxplorateun* scienUfiqnes doa Deux Mondea. 11 fit davantage 
pour la vnlgariBation et pour lo ddvelopiiemeut do rAnthropologie quo quarante mdmoirca 
plus savants, plus originaiix, qni vinrent aprcs. , 

La mort do Broca qui eurvint briisquement, on 1880, hwasait la Sootte 
d’Authropologie ddsoitiparce. II n’y out qu’ime voir pour coufier h Topinard le 
drapoau de I’Anthropologie fran^aiso ct il fut nommd, h I’unammitd, aecrdtaire-gcndral 
do la Sooietd, function quo Broca avait exorcee pendant vingt ans. 

Tdndtrd do la responsabilite qui lui incombait, Topinard redoubla d ardeur et 
roaintint la SoclduS dans I’ctat de prosptJrito ou I’avait laiss 6 e sou Maitre. 

Il contimiait sa collaboration aux Revues, son cnseiguement h TEcole, ses travaux 
do laboraloire. Il faUait face i tontes les tiches. 11 eut la joie de voir ses ofForU 
confounds de sneers et les dUides anlhropologiqucs continuer h passmnner les plus 
nobles esprits. C’est k ses lemons quo se sent formda tons coux qm eo France se 
8 ont fails, dopuis, un nom dans I’Anthropologie anatomique. 

Jo no rappelerai pas ici les multiples travaux scientifiques qui out rendu cdldbre 
lo nom dc Paul Topinard, Jo no iwtrlerai ni do ses instructions pour los voyagours, 
nt do ses raemoires sur les quosiions si imporiautes de methode, sur la technique 
craniologiqiio, rauthropomdtrie, la morphologle ou I’dtbuologie. Je c.torai souloment 
son heiin traiU d'anthropologie ginirale, pani on 1885. qui est sou mnvro magistrale 


et le conronnomont de sou long labour. . « * \ 

A la suite de quelqnes injustices dout sou caractere droit et loyal eut fort it 
aouffrir Topinard se demit de touies ses fonctions et so retire. Dfcs lore, il continua 
4 e travaillci; maU il cMsa de pablier. Sea sileaoe fat vieement ressenti daos lo 


TDonde scientifique. , . 4 / . 

Josque dans ses dernifercs amides, Paul Topinard avail garde, une activity de 

corps et d’esprit qui faisait I’admiration de ses amis. 

Aujonrd'bui, devant cettc toinbe, nous pouvons declarer, sans risqoer uu seul 
ddmenti. que Paul Topinard lalsse un nom re.pecid parmi les Anibropologistes 
fraiicais et dtrangers. Il laisse pariui ses collbgues et ses amis de la Socidtd 
d’Anthropologic lo souvenir U’un homme bon, bieuveillaut, acciieillant aux jeunes et 
toujours pret Si se ddi>e«ser pour tons ceux-et ils dtaie.it nombrenx-qui faisaient 

appel h son experience et h son erudition. , , , j . . ^ i-i 

On me permottra d’ajouter le lemoiguage personnel de plus de trciite annees, qu il 

fut toujours uu ami serviable. ddvoujo, sur et fiddle. 

Puisse ce souvenir dmu, garde par les tdmoius de son activiid scientifique apporter 
,uelque rdconfort dans le emur brisd de la trds ‘l^vou.'e^c^mwe de^^a^^c.^^ 
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Nyasaland. 

Nativ* Oustoms In Nyasa (Man^'anja) Yao (AIawa>. 

H. W. Garbutt. 


Qarbutt. 
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Witchcraft .—When Anyone wishes to lewn how to bewitch they go to a person 
who is suspected of being a wizard and ask him if he can make them famous 
as it is impossible to go and ask to be made a wizard. 

The profession is not condned to men. 


The wizard first asks the applicant if ho (or she) has a relatire, or a sister^ 
mother, or aunt of a relative, who is expecting to become a mother. No one can 
be taught the profession uuless they can comply with this condition. If he esn the 
wizard tells him to go home and wait until the child is bom. Should it be bcH*tt dead 
the applicant learns where it is going to be buried and reports it to the wizard. 
After the burial the teacher and pupil go to the grave and dig out the body. The 
wizard cuts open the body and takes oat the liver and heart, these he mixes with 
some ground nuts (viitsitn)^ roasts and gives to the pupil to eat 

It would lie interesting to know what procedure is followed if the child is born 
alive. 


The wizard also gets some roots out of the bush, mixes them with the nostrils, 
hair off the forehead, and the wrist bone of a hyena, burns them ai>d mixes the ashes 
with castor oil (ntsatsi). This mixture he puts into the tail of a hyena. He also 
makes a necklace of human teeth, thumbs, dried eyes, ears, nose, Ac., and gives it 
to his pupil. 

All wizards are said to possess tame hyenas and owls, which they keep in a 
cave and feed with human flesh. 


When the pupil has floished his coarse of instruction the teacher supplies him 
with a hyena and an owl. 

Wizards are said to be able to get into huts at night without disturbing the 
sleeping inmates. They are said to do this by moans of the above-mentioned hyena 
tail. When they come to the front of the hut they tie the tail into a knot and push 
the door open, enter and find everyone fast asleep. 

The hyena tail in Nyasaland is a very serious thing to the natives and an 
important part of a tblefs outfit. These thieves are called “chitaka,'* and aro said 
to be able to kill a goat without letting it cry out, or to steal from the but of any 
wizard except the mabisalila. 

The following are five classes of witch doctors 

1. Waula - - - the bone thrower. 

2. Mapondela - • the ordeal poison pounder. 

3. Mabisalila - - . the witch hider. 

4. Mabvumbula • - the shewer or pointer. 

5. Namlondola - - the theft doctor. 

1. Waula .—When a person is sick the relatives go to the bone thrower 
^Waula kukavmbiza) to find out who is bewitching the sick one. The bone thrower 
Asks for the names of the people living at the kraal. This information having been 
given, he says to bis bones, **Tamvatu muvaoawe tandinza usankwe woka” (“Just 
listen, my boy, toll me and choose amongst these names by yourself"). He goes on, 
** £’ £’ and then mentions the name of the person who is suspected of bewitching 
the sick person. 

2. Mapondela .—The relatives return home and send for the ordeal poison pounder 
j(mwabvi—ordeal, mapondela—the one who pounds). This man gets the poison, called 
by the natives mwabvi," from the bark of a tree of that name. When bo gets 
this bark he takes only the pieces which fall open, not those which fall flat. That 
which falls flat is called ’* mpelanjilu." Mapondela keeps this ordeal poison in a hex 
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made out of baboon skin. When be arrires at the kraal of the sick person the relatives 
hide bimi Early in the raorning the headman of the kraal shouts with a loud voice, 
** Musadie nsima mnsadte kanthu” Do not eat porridge or anything else *’), and orders 
a young man to call all the people in the kraal to come together. The people then 
go vrith the headman to the fields (panthando). There the mapondela appears in full 
dress, leaping and singing, ** Dzanja lamanzele lilipanyama *’ (“ The left hand is at the 
meat).'’ Whilst singing he pounds the mwabvi, mixes it with the excrement of hyenas, 
owls, &c., and calling the people one by one he gives them it to drink. Ho tells the 
relatives of the people, some of whom presently die and some vomit, that those who 
die are guilty, and those who vomit are innocent but have to pay the pounder. 

The dead bodies are left at the drinking place {nthando) and are eaten by birds 
and wild beasta. 

3. zVaftisoft/a.—When a person dies, a brother or son of the deceased goes to 
Mabisalila '* and asks him to go to the kraal where he died. He goes with the relative, 

and reaches the kraal secretly at night so that be is uot seen. Having found out 
the time arranged for the funeral, they go to the place of burial and measure a place 
where the body bas to be buried. Mabisalila with two men are left hidden here, 
whilst the relative returns to the kraal to join the otliors in carrying the body to the 
grave. They dig a pit in a place pointed out by the relative, the same place as 
Mabisalila measured. When they have dug about eight feet deep they make a room 
iu the side of the pit and put the lK>dy in. They then put sticks and a mat to 
separate the body from the soil with which they fill in the pit. Having filled it in 
they return to their kraal. Before going to the kraal, however, they go to a river or 
brook and wash ; the women bathe down the stream and the men up the stream. 
When the mourners reach the kraal they find a goat killed and cooked, but before 
eatiug it they burn the hut of the deceased. The relative then slips away and rejoins 
Mabisalila, who has previously provided himself with poisoned skewers and a koodoos 
horn. Wizards or witches are supposed to visit the grave at sundown, as they are 
afraid to go later. They come in a whirlwind with their baskets of human bones, 
Mabisalila blows bis horu, the wizards then fall and become blind, and he stabs them 
with the poi8one<1 skewers, which be breaks off, leaviug a portion in tlieir bodies* 
When he has finished doing this be sends bis two men home, and, stooping, he blows 
his born to wake up the wizards. The wizards scatter away, but return to the grave 
for revenge. They find no one, however, as the Mabisalila ran away with them, but, 
instead of returuing to the grave when they did, he went home. The next morning 
all the victims are unable to sit down owing to the broken skewers, and in a few days 
some of them die, and the broken skewer points are found in them. 

4. Mahvumbula, —When natives are always sick in their kraal the headman and 
his people agree to send for the witch pointer. A man is then sent to Mabvumbula’s 
kraal with a pair of fowls. On arriving he claps his hands in front of the Mab> 
vombula and says, I have been sent by my headman to disturb you and to ask 
** you to come and dance in front of your slaves to-morrow morning.” In reply be 
simply nods his head. The messenger returns home and tells the headman that the 
fowls have been accepted. Early the next morning the witch pointer comes, bringing 
with him a koodoo bom, small back’s bom, zebra’s tail, and a pot of castor oil. He 
is dressed in full dress of wild animal skins, and brings boys with him. On arriving, 
be finds the headman and all his people waiting to receive him. Mabvumbula’s boys 
beat drums and he, putting the castor oil {ntsafn) on the ground, holding the koodoo 
horn in the left band and the zebra tail in the right, dances with the people in a 
circle round him. The small buck born hangs from his neck by a piece of hyena 
skin. Mabvumbula sings, “ Monsemu ndatsenda ndaooa lelo sindinaziwona” hare 
** been travelling to>day through country which I never saw before”). He then dips 
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the toil ia the castor oil and swings it round so as to spray the people whilst he 
whistles with the small buck’s horn. He tells all the people to look at him and 
he points the koodoo horn at each one. Soon he leaps and hits with the tail the 
one suspected of being a wizard. The Mabvumbula’s boys immodiately bind the 
suspected person or persons and take them off to be burned or stoned. 

A good headman did not allow this practice unless he bad preTionsly sent for 
the ordeal poison pounder to make an examination by the ordeal. 

5. iWan»fo»rfo/a.>—Whenever goods or sheep are stolen by the magic thieves 
(chitaka) the owner gets permission from the headman of the kraal to engage the 
services of the' “ theft doctor.” He goes to the doctor and makes him a present, 
saying, ‘‘Master, I am your servant, who has lost all his goods and have nothing 
left 5 please accept this present and follow me to-morrow. The doctor answers, 
“ Yes, my son.” 

On his return, the owner of the stolen goods does not tell the people at his kraal 
that he has engaged the doctor. Early the next Jay Namlondola arrives, brioging 
with him the horu of an eland or of a koodoo. His face is covered with red paint 
(ochre) and he goes to the headman and tells him that he has been invited to come 
to the kraal by one of the inhabitants. The headman calls the man who has lost 
the goods and tells him to get four strong men. When those meu are found Uioy all 
go to tlie place where the stolen goods used to be, and Namlondola orders two of the 
men to lift up the horn and two to press it dowu. The horn starts moving forward 
and follows the tliievea* tracks to the place where the goods are hidden; here the horn 
slips from the four men’s grasp and drops to the ground. The four men dig, and the 
goods are found. If (be goods are found in a hue the owner of the hut is considered 
the thief and is tied up. If he is well known ho is fined a slave and some goats, 
but if he is a “nobody" bs is burnt. 

When the goods are found io the bush, Namlondola says to his horn, “Now, 
“ friend, show me where the thieves are.” The four men then grasp the horn as 
before and it seems to pull all four men until it arrives at the thieves’ kraal and 
stops before the hut of the bead thief. The owner of this hut is tied up uutil be 
discloses the names of his accomplices. If common people they were burnt and the 
doctor was allowed to take away from their huts all ho could carry and was also 
paid a fee of two goats by the owner of the stolen property. 

When a boy of about ten years steals fowls, eggs, &c., bis parents may decide 
to punish him. To do so (he mother takes hold of bis left band and shoves it into 
some hot ashes and pours cold water on to tl>em, though the youth cries the nnotlier 
does not let bis hand go until the vice is scaled out. This Is to teach the boy that 
when he grows to manhood bis whole body will be burnt If he steals. 

Lvpanda.—Kvery year the boys who are about twelve years old have to be 
circumcised. Parents who have sons of that age make arrangements by laying in 
a stock of fowls, beans, bananas, and by grinding much native flour. 

The chief of the district gives the order and Axes the day on which the boys 
are to be sent to a place appointed. The chief also orders the father or brother 
of each boy to build a hot for the boys to sleep in. These huts are always built 
near a running stream. When these camp huts are fiuished the place is called 
“ Ndagala.” Before leaving their homes for this camp the boys are provided with a 
farewell meal by their parents. 

Each boy has his own guard, or teacher, called “Pungu.” The Pungu, singing, 
leads his scholar to the camp. The chief teacher (Mmichila) is the most skilful, and 
is called ** the one with a toil,” because he carries a zebra toil. When the boys arrive 
at the camp their clothes are taken away from them and they are clothed in stuff 
called “ nkweude,” made from the bark of a tree. This is done to disguise them, so 
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that people paasiug near the camp may not recognise them. To-^aj, instead of this 
bark cloth, ^ej use sacks. 

Mmichila arrires the morning after the boys, and each Pungu prepares his boy 
(ICamioati —the one to be circumcised) and takes him to a secret place where they 
are kept waiting for the Mmichila’s orders, he being in another place with other men. 
Presently ho orders the Namwali to be brought to him one at a time. As each arrives 
he is cirenmeised, and hia cries, if any, are not heard by the other hoys ns the men 
with the Mmichila shout so as to drown the cries. When the boys are all finished 
the Pimgus dress the wounds with the leaves of the mpoza tree. The boys are told 
not to tell tlie younger boys because, if they do, their mothers will die. They are 
also told to honour their parents, to help their fathers iu their work, to be polite to 
grown-up people, and to go to the borials to help the people digging. 

The Namwali are kept iu camp for two months, notil the wounds are healed, and 
are told to keep those parts hidden, especially when bathing. 

The mothers never go to the camp but send food there. 

Should one of the boys die it iS not mentioned until the camp is broken up. 
When that day comes there is much beer drinking, and the boys are supplied with 
new clothes and a face cap. Their parents bring them lota of nice things to cat but 
do not yet see their sons, who are kept iu a but. Then each Namwali has a woman 
to carry him to bathe, the woman washes him and is afterwards called his sister. They 
then return to the hut, dress and cover their heads so that their parents will not 
recognise them. 

The parents give Mmichila fowls in payment of his services, and are then 
allowed to see their sons. They also make a present to their chief. Mmichila 
dances, holding bis zebra tail, and sings, **Cbakulia mandanda mchile chele papa” 
(“Stop all the egg eating on this very spot”). The dancing is called “kuchimola.” 
The Namwali are given new names by their Pungris, and it is considered a very great 
insult to call anyone by his former name. 

When the beer drinking is finished the Namwali go to the bead kraal and salute 
their chief. When they arrive, and before entering the surrounding fence they sing, 
“ Kuchikomo angele I kuohikomo angelel kusowa kwalupita” (“ They have closed the 
gate 1 they have closed the gate 1 there is no entrance”) whilst walking round and 
round the chiefs fence with the Mmichila iu front. After the second round they go 
into another.hut, which is pointed out to them by someone in the chiefs quarters. 
The next morning after saluting their chief they return home, but, on the instruc¬ 
tions of the Pungus, do not enter the kraals until beer has been prepared for their 
teachers and they receive half their pay. 

The Namwali never answer people when talking unless a present is given to 
him, this he does for a month or two, talking only to those who have given him 
something. All these presents, beads, bangles, &c., he takes and gives to bis Pungu. 
If he does not do so his Pungu is not pleased with him. 

The Pungu and other men, singing, take the Namwali into bis parents’ hut, 
and tell him to sit near the doorway and not to sit elsewhere or to go into bis 

mother’s but, nor to sit on the place where his parents sleep, or to look for food 

tunongst the pots. If food is kept for him it will be put where he was told to 
sit near the doorway. 

The woman who washed the boy gives him some flour and a fowl, for which he 
makes her a present. Some time later the troman makes some beer and sends for 
the boy, he goes taking with him his Pungn and other men. She gives them food 

and beer, the boy and bis Pungu drink their beer in her hut whilst the others have 

tbeir’s outside. After giving the woman a present they return home. 

Marriage .—When a boy is about twenty years old he gets married) this is the 
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present custom. Before the white men came into Njasaland bojs of that age were 
not allowed to marry, they had to be older and to get their parents* cousent. 

A man who propoaed to get married would privately see the girl he wished to 
marry, and ask her if she was willing; if she was be would go and tell his uncle. 
It was impossible for anyone to get married without bis uncle’s permission, but if 
be had no uncle he would go to his father and say, “ I wish you^uncle or father 
** —to go to yonder kraal and apply for a girl for me” (mentioning the girl’s name). 
The uncle or father agrees, but does not ask the girl herself but her parents. The 
parents do not at once consent, but tell the raau to come again in the morning after 
they have asked the girl. In the morning if the girl consents they tell him. After 
he has left they send and inform the girl’s uncle. The messenger rotnrns and tells 
the boy and his parents that the girl consents, and the boy is told to go and sleep 
with the girl that day. If there is no room for him at the girl’s kraal he builds 
bis own hut there, and some days later the girl comes and spends a few days at the 
boy’s kraal. A man is not allowed to take away bis wife and build her a hut at 
his own kraal, but must.live with her amongst her family. 

When the man has remained with his wife a year or two his mother-tndaw 
makes him beer so that he can invite his friend, who will stand gnrety for him in 
any future circumstances which may arise between be and his wife, or if death 
happens in his family. The uncle of the girl is also invited to come. If the married 
man is behaving well they kill a ben, that means they have given away their 
(laughter to the man, and the man’s uncle gives them a cock, which signifies that 
they have given the man into the girl’s care. But if the man has not behaved well 
the girl’s parents kill a cock, which means ** take away yonr young man.” In the 
former case both fowls are cooked with their heads on so that they can bu recog¬ 
nised by their combe. So the marriage is over. 

Every native is dependent on his uncle. Before Europeans were in the country 
a boy with no uncle was thought as little of as a dog or a girl, it was nobody’s 
hnsiness to look after him even though he had a father, unless the father happened 
to be of a well-known family or of good repute in war. 

Fathers sometimes ill-treated their own families, and by calling their wives 
**slaves” they could do what they liked with the family. If a son, mother, or 
daughter did anything wrong, the father could do as he liked to them. If the 
father was accused and was sentenced to pay a fine of a slave, he could hand over 
one of his family in paymeut. Should the family, however, have an uncle, the 
father dare not do this, and the uncle had to pay the fine. If the uncle lost a case 
against himself and bad to pay a slave, he could take one of his nephews or nieces 
—usually the latter—to pay with, and the father could make no objection. If a 
nephew or uiece was accused, the uncle was the proper person to appear in the 
case, and if a fine of a slave had to be paid, the uncle roust find it. If he had no 
slave, he could lot the accused be taken, but boys were not usually made slaves for 
their own offences, and the uncle would probably hand over one of the sisters to be 
taken instead of the boy. This was done because the boy might become the head 
of the uncle's family on his death, as he is the heir. On the death of his nude 
the nephew becomes husband to all the wives; this they call “manyumba." If the 
nephew has married one of his ancle’s daughters, be does not “manyumba,” but only 
inherits the property, and the brother of the ancle takes the wives. If there is no 
brother, the nephew would appoint someone to marry them. 

When a nephew was of marriageable age, the uncle gives him the choice of bis 
daughters for a wife. By this arrangement the uncle is saved the trouble entailed 
in arranging for a wife from another family (see Marriage Customs), and ensures his 
daughter reaping some benefit from bis estate. 
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With regard to cousias, supposing a man has two daughters and each has a 
family, the children do not call each other cousins, but brothers and sisters. If, 
however, a man has a son and a daughter, and they have families, they call each 
other cousiu. 

If a woman is enceinte the old women gather together with the woman in the 
middle. The old women dance and tell her she must he faithful to her husband or 
she will die when the baby is horn. They also instruct her iti what she must eat. 
She must not cat:—(1) hippopotamus, or the child will have teeth like that animal; 
(2) pig, or the baby will be diseased; (3) eggs, or the baby will have iio hair i 
(5) certain fruits, or the baby will have wounds on its thighs. 

The husband receives similar instructions from his uncle and friends, to bo 
faithful to bis wife or she will die, &c. 

When the birth is expected the old women again gather round the bride and 
tell her to disclose the oainee of men she has been with or she will die. If the 
girl has been unfaithful she will usually give the names, but if she does not she 
dies. This the natives considered always hapi>ened. 

Tho man is also persuaded to give tbe names of womeu, if he does not, his 
wife dies. 

When one of them confesses, tbe child is born. 

But if both refuse, recourse is bad to the Uooe-thrower to find out which is 
guilty. If he cannot find out be asks if the parents of the husband or wife ever 
had any quarrel coneeruing the marriage, whether tbe couple themselves ever 
quarrelled, or whether the parents of one quarrelled with the parents of tbe other. 
If either of these cases is admitted the guilty ones are ordered by the bone-thrower 
to go and make ofTerings to the spirits of their grandmother. If after this tbe baby 
still remains uuboro both, parents consult another bone-thrower. Sometimes oue 
bone-thrower recommends one thing and the other recommends something else, and 
tbe parents do not know what to do and can only wait until tbe baby is born or 
the mother dies. If the baby is bom and tbe mother lives the husband and i^arents 
sing, and the husband with his weapon leaps and imitates fighting. Should the 
woman die tbe husband is blamed and bas to pay. H. W. &ARBUTT. 


England: Archaeology. Lewis. 

Meffalithic Monuments in Qlouceatershire, By A. L. Lewis. 114 

The Lougstoue at Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire, is 7^ feet high, 5 to fc i 
6 feet wide, and 15 inches thick, and bas several natural holes iu it, through one of 
which children were formerly passed to cure them of measles or whooping cough. 
(This, J may say, was also done at tbe dolmen of TrieCbfiteau in the Oise.) This 
stone was said by Rudder, iu his GlowcetUrshire (1799), to have stood on the top of 
a tumulus or barrow, but I do not tliink that it could have done so ; tbe ground round 
it is now level, and the stone would have been upset in removing the barrow, if any 
had existed, and would not have been set up again. Dr. Tburuam said the barrow 
was “ scarcely visible when he visited the spot in 1860. It probably required the 
eye of faith to discern any traces of it at all. Twelve yards slightly south of west 
from the standing stone is a fallen one (4^ feet by 2^ by I), built iuto a dry stone 
wall, which may also contain the fragments of other stones, possible even of a whole 
circle. Within a mile to the south of these there is, however, a stoue 5 or 6 feet 
high called the “Tingle Stone,'* which does stand on a barrow. 

About three miles south-east from this stoue is the Rodmartcu chambered tumulus, 
and five or six miles west is the chambered barrow at Uley, both of which are treated 
of at considerable length in Dr. Tbumam's great paper on “Long Barrows" (^Archao- 
legioy Yol. 42). Concerning the Uley barrow he says it was explored in 1821, when 
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two dohcliocepbalic skiilU were found and preserved in the museum of Guy’s Hospital 
wub a memorandum, unpublished, but it had been ransacked before that time. The 
^^phahe mdex of those skulls was 71, 74~mean 72^. Dr. Thurnam himself explored 
VT published an illustrated report in the Arckaological Journal, 

-y, 315 (1854). He found at that time the remains of fifteen skeletons, and eight or 
injne skulls, none of which had been bunit. Some of the skulls appeared to have 
boen cleft m a manner suggesUve of a violent death-; throe or four of thorn were 
sufficienUy perfect to show groat length and thickness. Flint flakes were found, 
which must have been brought from some site many miles away ; and two axes, one 
of flint and one of hard green stone, wore found close to the tumulus, and are preserved 
with the two skulls in the museum of Guy’s Hospital « Above one of tbe side chambers 
and withiu a foot of tbe surface of tbe mound was a skeleton, lying north-east 
J and south-west, which, from three third brass coins of the three sons of Constantine 
*• tbe Great deposited with it, appeared to belong to the Roman period” (Dr. Tbur- 
nam in Archaologia, XLII, 235). W. C. Borlase {Dolmem of Ireland, p. 974) says : 
■“Roman remains were found in one of tbe side chambers, and, since among them 
•* was a lachrymatory, the idea presenU itself that the cultus of the dead and the 
devotions paid to them at this sepulchre had not died out in the age to which 
“ such relics belong.” That was a favourite idea with Borlase*, and one to which I 
see no great reason to object, but in the case of Uley it may well have happened 
that if any Roman objects were really found in the side chamber they had dropped 
hito it from the secondary intermeut above it. Thurnam, moreover, speaks only of a 
small vessel described as resembling a Roman lachrymatory” (Arehaologieal 
Journal, XI, 321). ^ / v y 

The barrow itself, locally called » Hetty Pegler’s Tump,” is 120 feet long, 85 feet 
broad, and 10 feet high ; the gallery is 23 feet long, divided into three compartments, 
10 feet, 9 feet, and 4 feet long respectively ; near the entrance it is 5 feet wide, but 
■only 3 feel at the inner end, and it is nowhere more than 5 feet high. At each side 
■of the gallery are two small chambers about 6 feet by 4 feet; two of these have 
either fallen in or were destroyed when the tumulus was accideuUlly broken into in 
1820, or perhaps even before that dale. The walls of tbe gallery and chambers are 
partly of slabs and partly of small dry masonry, and tbe roof is formed of slabs. 
There appears to have been a peculiar arrangemeut of dry stone walliog in tbe body 
•of the tumulus. The figure of the stone axe which is carved on some of tbe 
hroucli dolmens does not appear at Uloy, but tbe barrow itself is very much in tbo 
shape of an axe; that, however, is probably only an accidental ooineideuce. 

A. L. LEWIS. 


Africa, East. Barrett. 

A’Kikuyu Fairy Tal«s (Roffano). By Captain W. E. H. Barrett. AA 

I HE Six Warriors who Travelled to the Home op the Suk. 

In a certain tribe of the A’Kiknyn there wore six warriors, all renowned far and 
wide for their power of endurance and their bravery. These men were continually 
competing against one another, and each thought that he was superior to tbo rest. 
One day they arranged among themselves to make a journey to where the sun lived, 
and to see him in his own abode. Accordingly, having eaid good-bye to their rela¬ 
tions they started off, each taking with him a bullock for food. Tho first day they 
travelled a long distance, and in tho evening they camped, lit large fires, and' killed 
■one bullock, which they ate. 

They travelled in the direction of the sun for five days, and each evening they 
ate one of their bullocks. Towards the evening of the sixth day they came to a 
vast expanse of water, lying in front of them, and were unable to proceed any 
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further. Thi& stretch of water was so large that thej could see no land beyond it, 
and knew that they were close to tho spot where the sun lived. That night they 
camped near the water, and killed and ate their last bullock. Tho next morning 
all rose early, and one of the warriors said to the others, “ It is nearly time for the 
“ sun to rise, when he rises we must all keep silent, or else if he hears us talking 
** ho may be angry at finding us spying on him, and evil may befall us.” Just 
before dawn they saw the water turn red and became frightened, as they knew the 
sun was abont to appear. Presently the snu rose and looked about him; on which 
five of the warriors exclaimed, “What is it?’’and at once fell dead. The sun then 
come up to the one remaining warrior and asked him where he came from. He told 
him the whole story of how they had left their villsiges in the Kikuyu country and 

come to find out the place from which the sun rose, and how be bad warned his 

companions to remain silent when they saw him come up. When tho sun had 
listened to what the warrior bad to say, he told him to go back to his village and 

to tell no one that he had seen tho snu rising from his resting place, or to tell 

anyone where that place was; ho also said, “ I am angry because your people, the 
“ A’Kikuyn, call me Kina. In future you must always call me Kigango, if ever 
“ you call me Riua again you will drop dead.” When tlie sun had finished speaking 
the warrior suddenly found himself trauaferred to his own hut; he came out, ami 
when his relations saw him they were overjoyed, m they bad long since thought him 
dead. All endeavoured to make him tell them his adventures, but he refused. Kvery 
morning when he saw the tun he said to those near him, **I see that Kigango has 
“ risen,” and gradually all his tribe called the sun Kigango and not Riua as formerly. 

After many years had passed, the warrior, who had become an old man, got tired 
of living, and calling all his children together divided his possessions up among them, 
as he told them that he intended to die the following day. The next day he got np 
early and said to his children, “Ixiok, Riua has risen.” No sooner had these words 
passed his lips than he fell down dead. W. E. H. BARRETT. 


REVIEWS. 

Physical Aathropologr’. Gilford. 

The Disorders of Post-Natal Growth and Development. By Hastings ftO 
Gilford, F.R.C.S. London : Adlard and Son, 1911. Pp. 727, with 65 illns- fcO 
trations. Price 15r. net 

Amongst the books which have fallen to me for review, none has given so much 
trouble as this, to place in its proper position in the literature dealing with the 
body of man. Indeed, it is a great book, wide in its scope, great in its aim, and 
excellent in its execution, and yet on every page there is something which upsets 
one’s preconceived notions regarding the interpretation of facts with which medical 
men are familiar. The author’s aim is no less than to formulate a new system or 
philosophy of disease. All the diseases to which the human body is liable, excepting 
those which are directly due to micro-organisms, are, iu Mr. Gilford's opinion, really 
disturbances of growth. Constitutional diseases are purely biological problems, aod 
therefore of the greatest interest, not only to medical men, bat to all who study the 
human body from an anthropological point of view. 

If this book bad been produced by the leisured occupant of a medical chair 
in a university or by the experienced member of the staff of a great hospital it 
would have been remarkable enough, but, when it is remembered that its author is 
a busy surgeon in a country town, both the book and the writer command our 
whole-hearted admiration. To those familiar with the progress of modem medicine 
Mr. Gilford’s name is already well known. He was the first to recognise a very 
remarkable disease to which he gave the name of Progeria. The subjects of this 
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T/T® ‘■'ey are stUI in 

boir youth : tliey are hun-jeU on to the age of seventy while they are atill in their 

. ™ defined the opposite condition or disease— 

which the condition of infantilism persists. The subject of the disease 
remains an infant in size, and yet tends to assume the proportions and some of the 
ebaractere of the i^ult. Very slow growth goes on until the thirtieth year or later. 
It was the study of these two conditions, with continual enquiry and observation on 
all forms of constitutional disease, which probably led Mr. Gilford to formulate his 
philOTOphy of disease and to expound it in the book now under review. 

Tir J-.! which have been citerl — progeria and ateleiosis-^lielong to 

Mr. Gilford 8 ^ird class of diseases—those which aflfect the whole body. In one of 
these—atelciosis—the rate of growth and of development ore retarded ; in progeria 
they are accelerated, senility coming on apace. To this third class, which inotades 
all thow disturbances affecting the whole body, Mr. Gilford assigns the various forms 
of dwarfs, of giants, of excessively fat people, of sexual acceleraUon and retardation ; 
of cretinism, acromegaly, &c. All of these represent in their essential features 
disturbances of growth and development. 

A distorboDco of growth may affect not the whole of the body but only one of the 
or^ns, the liver, the kidney, the blood, or the skeleton. Diseases which affect 
only an organ or a system of the body constitute Mr. Gilford’s second class. He 
interprets certain diseases of those organs which have hitherto been regarded as specific 
pathological conditions, as disturbances in the normal growth of tlie cells of that organ. 
For instance, the disease known as pcniicions aummia, nearly always fatal, he regards, 
if I may use a more familiar terminology, as due to a sudden reversion to the nucleated 
condition of ibe very lowest vertebrates. The actual term Mr. Gilford applies is that of 
‘senility,” but when be uses the term thus I understand him not to mean that these 
blood cells are suffering from “old age,” but from a relapse to an ancestral condition. 

Mr. Gilford’s first class includes those diseases in which the disturbance of growth 
affect only the cells. To this class belong all forms of tumour, benign and malig¬ 
nant, Tumour cells are normal cells which have broken away from tlie traditions 
normally regulating their growth and decay. 

In a brief review such as this must necessarily be if is impossible to do justice to- 
twenty years of accurate observation and of close study. The importAnce of the book 
lies in Mr. Gilford’s discovery that one may, through the study of our diseases, gain an 
insight into those laws which regulate the growth, the maturation, tbe decay of onr 
bodies, and thus establish those broad principles which must form the foundation of a 
rational anthropology. As already said, every page of this book rouses antagonism, 
and yet every one of them is worth reading and makes one think. All through we 
feel that the facts do not naturally fit the pigeon-holes Mr. Gilford has assigned 
them in bis system, and yet one must confess that we have no better places to- 
suggest for them. There is another comfort in such a book. Medicine in England 
must be in a healthy and progressive condition when it is possible to produce such a 
work as this. KEITH. 

Rellgrlon. Frazer. 

Taboo and the Perils of the Soul. By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. O / 
London : Macmillan A Co., 1911. Price lOr. net. 

The second volume of tbe new edition of The Golden Bough is an expansion 
of the latter half of the first volume of the second edition. To Che chapter on tho 
‘‘ Perils of the Soul ” Dr. Frazer’s untiring research has not been able to add so much 
as to that on the King of the Wood. Arehseological discoveries have not availed 
him here 5 and recent anthropological explorations and discussions hsve been able to 
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suggest but little iu modification or extension of interpretations of savage custom 
•already well settled. In the preface he emphasises the limitation of the subject. 
It is not taboo in general, but “ the principles of taboo in their application to sacred 
personages, such as kings and priests, who are the proper theme *’ of the entire 
work. On the scale of the present volume the subject of taboo at large would fill 
A library. 

Within its limits, however, the treatment of the subject is exhaustive. Every 
phase of belief, every variation of practice, is considered, accounted for, explained. 
The interweaving of the new portions with the old is done with consummate skill; 
And everywhere the exposition is marked by the incisive comment and dry humour 
that the author has taught ns to expect. 

Everyone who is acquainted with the earlier editions knows bow much anthro* 
pological scieuce is indebted to Professor Frazer for a correct appreciation of the 
reasons underlying what seem to us practices absurd and oven injurious. To his 
exposition of these reasons he has little to add, save here and there, in their application 
to his new examples, and the most critical reviewer will find little to object. The 
utmost that can be done Is to express a doubt, which sometimes arises, whether 
sufficient allowance has always been made for the vagueness that is so characteristic 
of the thought of the lower culture. The “definite course of reasoning** ou the part 
of the savage, rightly insisted on in the two quotations from experienced missionaries 
in a footnote to page 420, is not iuconsistent with this. We must admit the evolution 
of the reasoning power of the human mind. Ultimately savage reasoning, like that 
of civilised mao, is based on observation; and both are, at all events in their earlier 
stages, liable to be controlled, or at least largely influenced ou the subjects here 
discussed, by emotion. Man did not start with a complete theory of the soul, still 
less of the universe at large. The process of forming such a theory was inductive, 
though it may well have been that the induction was often more or less unconscious. 
The phenomena with which it dealt were at first observed casually; attention was 
only gradually concentrated on them ; and when in the slow revolution of the 
centuries something like definiteness was attained, there would still remain a 
•considerable body of the undetermineil, the mysterious, and the uncanny not yet 
reduced into conformity with the hypothesis, not yet fitted into its place in the 
system of the savage universe. That residunm even yet persists in savage mentality, 
nay, in the mentality of races who have long since left the stage of savagery. It 
is vague, but its very vagueness is the basis of its power. It penetrates thought with 
unknown possibilities, it charges the emotions with energy that issues at unexpected 
moments in explosions altogether disproportioned to the apparent triviality of their 
■cause. Its traces are to be found in languages the most diverse. The Wakan of 
the Dacotohs, the Kami of the Japanese, the Mana of the Melanesians, are attempts 
at its expression. 

To take a familiar instance, that of the Australian who nearly died of fright 
because the shadow of bis mother-in-law fell on his legs as ho lay asleep under a 
tree, or the native of the Banks Islands who would not so much as follow his 
mother-in-law along the beach until the rising tide had eflacod her footprints in the 
sand. She was, as Professor Frazer says, a source of dangerous influence upon him. 
But was the nature of that influence, or of its sanction, ever defined ? I venture to 
think it would be as dark to the Australian or Melanesian, if he thought about it at 
all, as it is to us, and it never was otherwise. The taboos imposed on the heir to the 
throne of Loango and many another native of West Africa rest upon terrors equally 
vague and unexplained. On the other hand, there are numerous taboos, such as those 
of hunters and manslayers, which do rest upon specific fears traceable to the savage 
theory of souls. I stibmit that there is a very real distinction to be drawn here, and 
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that we cannot reach the true meaning of the widespread practice of taboo unless 
we take into account the possibility—naj, the certainty—of its origin at a period 
when the ideas of the savage had not yet crystallized (so far as they may be said to 
have now crystallised) in definite theories and a definite course of reasoning. Not 
all of the taboos that we meet with originated in this far-off period; but the mystic 
terror of mystic dangers having once seized the human soul, the practice of measures 
to avoid them grew and was adapted and applied to the dangers gradually defined by 
developing theories. 

Xhe power of sacred personages is a particular case of the orenda or xoahany 
which many men have in a greater or less degree, but which is 8{>ecially manifested 
in some men, and is inherent in a king or an incarnate god. It is guarded by certain 
taboos. Probably for many of these taboos no definite reason could at any time be 
assigned. The theory of the soul may help us to understand some of them: but it 
will not explain all. Nor is tliis to be wondered at, for there is good ground for 
thinking tliat the belief in orenda or toakan goes back to a more archaic stage 
of human thought than that in the soul or double. But however the various taboos 
have originated, once they become ourent the practice of the fathers descends un¬ 
questioned to the children, despite a certain measure of advance in civilisation and 
in thought. 

The preface contains a few weighty words on the bearing of the investigation 
upon ethical science. The moral code of a people is the product, like its material 
civilisation, of its environment, of its knowledge, and of its general advance. It must 
change—it must even in many details be reversed—with the change of environment 
and the raising of the standanl of ctilture. “The old view that the principles of 
** right and wrong are immutable and etenial is no longer tenable. The moral world 
“ is as little exempt as the physical world from the law of ceaseless change, of 
** perpetual flux.” The power of a community to atlapt and develop its moral code 
is one of the most important factors in the struggle for continued existence. To 
stereotype the moral code is to arrest the evolution of society, a eo»«rse that has 
resulted once and again in its extinction. These considerations must profoundly affect 
ethical thought in tlie near future. E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


Africa: Congo. 

The Bushongo. By E. Torday and 
Norman H. Hardy. Brussels, 1910. 


Torday: Joyce. 

T. A Joyce, with Illustrations by 2^ 


The expedition to the Belgian Congo organised and led by Mr. Emil Torday, 
the well-known African traveller, which started from England iu Octol>er 1907 and 
returned in September 1909, has undoubtedly Ijeen one of the most productive of recent 
years in new and important ethnological results. Mr. Torday, who, having travelled 
widely and observantly, already possessed an extended knowledge of many of the 
native tribes of the Belgian Congo, was accompanied on tbo present expodiliou by 
Mr. M. W. Hilton Simpson, and during jMirt of the time by Mr. Norman H. Hardy. 
The former, a keen sportsman, had already gained experience in travel mainly during 
expeditions in the Algerian .Sahara. To him chiefly is due the addition of sundry 
new species to the list of the mammalian fauna of the region. Mr. Norman Hardy had 
travelled extensively in the South Paciflo and elsewhere, and is unrivalled as an 
ethnographic artist in whom technical skill and painstaking accuracy are happily 
combined. If the scientific results of the expedition have b^n fruitful and striking, 
much is due to the personel^ the well-assorted trio having worked together in perfect 
harmony and with real enthusiasm, enduring hardships and meeting the inevitable 
difficulties with cheerfulness and discretion. The leader himself possesses qualities 
which make the ideal field ethnographer. In addition to a sublime intrepidity and 
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Iceen obserTAtional powers, he possesses a natural gift for picking up languages, and is 
endowed with an exceptional capacUj for treating the so-called ** savage" peoples 
with firmness combined with sympathy, which goes far towards enabling him to gain 
their confidence and respect, a most necessary thing where the object aimed at is to 
acquire reliable information regarding the habits, customs, and beliefs of a shy and 
usually suspicious people. 

The present volume, which is the first of a series, is published in French under the 
auspices of the Belgian Minister of Colonies, as one of the Annales du Musie du 
Ctmgo Belgey and is admirably produced under the joint authorship of Mr. Torday and 
Mr. T. A. Joyce of the British Museum. (Here, again, Mr. Torday has been singularly 
fortunate in his choice of a coadjutor.) The volume is written with great clearness in 
simple and straightforward language, and is very fully illustrated. A great feature of 
this monograph is supplied by the numerous and most valuable drawings both in colour 
and monochrome by Mr. Norman Hardy, which cannot be too highly praised. The 
photographs are for the most part good, aiidt’a large number of excellent line drawings 
illnstrating details of structure and ornamentation add clearness and point to the 
descriptions. 

The expedition journeyed up the Kasai River and its tributary the Sankuru, 
as far as the Basongc people. Next, a visit to the cannibal Southern Batctela was 
made, and later visits were paid to the easterly offshoots of the Bushongo, the Northern 
Batetels, Basongo Meno, Akela and Bankutu. A considerable stay was then made in 
the capital of the Western Bushongo. In order to study comparatively the culture 
affinities of this very important people, it was deemed advisable to investigate the 
tribes further to the west, and a wide detour was made down the Kasai to the mouth 
of the Kwilu River, which was ascended, and thence an easterly traverse was made to 
the Loauge River, from which point a country hitherto unvisited by white men was 
entered and crossed until the Kasai was again reached in latitude 5 degrees S. This 
latter part of the journey was beset with difficulties owing to the opposition offered by 
the hostile and truculent Bakongo and Basbilele; bat the traverse was safely accom* 
plished, a result of skilful and tactful bandling of the obstructive natives coupled with 
occasional appeals to their superstitious credulity. Such in brief was the itinerary of 
the expedition. 

The volume is devoted in the main to a detailed study of the Bushongo, with 
added notes upon the allied Bakongo and Basbilele for comparative purposes. A 
separate chapter is appended on the neighbouring Basongo Meno of the Sankuru, 
whose loug contact with the Bushongo rendered their ethnology of importance. 

The authors* investigations lead to the conclusion that the Bushongo entered 
their present territory from the N.N.W., the migration having probably originated in 
the neighbourhood of the Shaj'i basin. The Basbilele and Bakongo are believed to 
have formed an advance-guard in the southerly movement, and to have been followed 
later by their kinsfolk, the Bushongo, who, having become settled in the angle formed 
by the junction of the Kasai and Sankuru, developed their culture to a remarkable 
extent. The book, indeed, reveals an amazing condition of culture-progress among 
an indigenous Negro population. It is true that some evidence of high attainments 
hml previously been obtained, but this was barely sufficient to prepare etbnologisu 
for the full revelation of the great capabilities of this Central African people. 

The Bushongo are justly described as exhibiting a high intelligence and great 
powers of application, coupled with considerable receptivity and a retentive memory, 
qualities wh;ch should, under tactful administration, enable them to rise in the scale 
of civilisation and conform to iu dictates more readily than is likely to prove the case 
with the majority of native African peoples. Their opposition to European encroach¬ 
ments arises naturally from their successful development of commercial enterprise 
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amongst the neighbouring populations, which would be seriously impaired and curtailed 
through a breakdown of their established monopolies. One cannot blame them for 
looking after their own interests, and resenting antagonistic intrusions of a more 
powerful exotic people. 

A very remarkable feature of their culture is the extended historical record which 
they have preserved. A continuous list of no less than 121 successive paramount 
chiefs and chleftainesses is kept by special official record-keepers, who act as reciters 
of historical facts and mythological traditions. If these two items in the ripertoire 
of these officials become at times confused, it must be admitted that the same mingling 
•of fact and myth characterises the “history*’ of the mant cultured peoples. 

The position of women is on the whole a dignified one. Monogamy prevails and 
the bride’s consent to marriage is necessary at any rale among the Bambala, the 
principal sub-tribe. Women are representeil upon the council, and iheir advice is often 
sought and valued even in important political affairs. Descent is in the female line, 
and tlie most important personage in the kingdom is the Maua Nyimi, the mother of 
the paramount chief. Although the chief himself, the Nyimi, is in theory an absolute 
monarch, enjoying a divine right as a lineal descendant from Chemlto (god), actually, 
hia powers are limited by democratic representatives, who exert a ooutrolliiig force! 
The government is highly perfected ou an hierarchical basis. Morality and justice 
have reached a high standard. The law is drafted and administered iu a very practical 
and sensible manner, though touches of the old order prevail and the poison ordeal 
is still, on occasiou, resorted to anti its efficacy beliov^ in. Magical divination is 
extensively practised and natural death is not admitted, the cause being sought in the 
malign mncliiuntions of some individual possessed by an evil spirit. The initiation 
ceremonies are of a searching description, calculated to test the nerve of the candidates 
to the utmost, but combined with the ordeals of courage is a course of moral teaebiog 
inculcating the observance of respect towards parents, chiefs, and elders, and the 
development of feelings of delicacy, morality and sportsmanship. 

Bui it is in the arts more especially that the evidence of advanced cultnre among 
the Bushongo is chiefly apparent If the punitive expedition to Benin astonished 
the ethnological world by the revelation of the marvellous cire perdu bronze-work 
and the ivory carving of that Nigerian district, Mr. Torday’s expedition to the 
Bushongo reveals a yet more wonderful art-culture, the more to be admired since it 
is strictly indigcuons and uninfluenced by contact with Europeans. The wood-carving 
of the Buslumgo, Bakongo, and Bashilele Is very remarkable both as regards technique 
and deenrutive qualities. The small portrait statue of Shamba Bolongengo, now in 
the British Museum, dating from the beginning of the seveutoeuth century, is wonder¬ 
fully executed and altogether admirable as a skilful piece of carving, while the 
decorative carving upon wooilen cups, boxes, drums, aud other objects of use, exhibits 
a technical skill of a very high order, combined with an aMthetic sense of proportion 
aud of balance in the a<laptation of einl>eliishmeiit to the necessary form of the objects. 

A similar skill is exhibited in tlie working of iron and cop])er. The details of orna¬ 
mentation and the origin aud evolution of designs are dealt with at length by the 
authors, and instances of “ hybridisation ” of patterns, or the influence of one design 
upon another, are noted. In the textile arts the Bushongo excel. The prevailing 
textile is of raphia fibre and is woven by the men, but the M'omeu embroider the cloth 
in a variety of ways, and produce the remarkable “plusb-work” de»igu8, which form 
a highly specialist branch of the industry. Double and multiple-dyeing by a 
“stopping-out” process is well understood by them aud recalls the methods of some 
Oriental peoples. 

The zeuith of culture-development and prestige was reached under the far-seeing 
and enlightened King Shamba Bolongengo (c. 1600-1620). He travelled widely among 
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the adjacent tribes, observing their characteristics and studying tbeir arts, and be 
introduced many important ideas among his own people. The present chief-paramount, 
Kwete Peshaiiga Kena, is highly intellectual and well-disposed; but signs of decadence 
in art and culture are becoming apparent. A transitional state has been reached, aiid 
in tlie face of encroachments by civilised aliens, it is, perhaps, too much to expect that 
the Bushongo will be able to maintain tbeir national characteristics and their inde^ 
pendence as a dominant indigenons people, thongli due recognition of their potentialities 
may possibly save thorn from the usual fate of the comparatively “ unrisen ” native 
races which come under the white man's influence. They deserve something better 
than the common lot of those who are absorbed by the higher civilisation. 

The publication of further results of this admirably arranged expedition will be 
welcomed by all who have stndiod the present volume. All concerned in its prodiiotion 
are heartily to be congratulated. HENRY BALFOUR. 


Sociology. Thomas. 

Source Book for Social Origina t Ethnological Materials^ Pagchological ftlj 
Standpointy Classified and Annotated Bibliographies for the Jnterpretaiion of fcU 
Savage Society, By William J. Thomas. Chicago and London, 1909. Pp. (including 
indices) 932. 

This is, so far as we know, the first attempt in anthropology to embody in one 
volnme extracts from various periodicals and books that will bring before the reader 
the sections deemed best on the topics which the Editor wishes to present. Ac the 
end of each of these sections a brief discussion follows, summarisiug the section or 
criticising the procedure of the various writers represented. In the main, the selec¬ 
tions seem to ns the l>est that could be made, and the appended bibliographies arc 
excellent. A most commendable thing almut these latter is that they are more than 
a mere list of books and articles treating of the topic in question. The mor<? 
important have been indicated by a star, and there are further guides, such as 
“admirable paper,” “excellent,” &c. At the end of one bibliography (p. 331), how¬ 
ever, is the bracketed statement in small print “ [Hall’s Adolescence is omitted by 
“ no oversight].” Wo are glad to know this. There is an ailment known as short¬ 
sightedness, and some suffer from a peripheral blindness that limits tbeir field of 
vision. Not to mentiou the work lay within the discretion of the author, but to 
call attention to its absence in this way, whatever the theories of the editor may 
be, seems inexcusable to say the least. Discrimination and criticism we would have, 
and more of it, but not gratuitous insult. Suflice it to say that the monumental work 
on Adolescence by President Hall will probably not sink into innocuous desuetude 
because of a “no oversight” on the part of the editor. 

Dr. Thomas’s attitude is throughout safe and sane, and his own contribution 
to the volume is valuable. His studies, published in Sex and Society^ have already 
made him known to anthropologists as a lucid and cautious thinker, and be has 
undoiihtedly made a further contribution to the science of anthropology by placing 
before those students who have not access to a good autliropological library excellent 
selections from the sources not accessible to them. 

The scope of the volume may be best indicated by giving the titles of the 
various parts Part I, The Relation of Society to Geographic and Economic 
Environment; I*art II, Mental Life and Education; Part III, Invention and Tech¬ 
nology ; Part IV, Sex and Marriage ; Part V, Art, Ornament, and Decoration ; 
Part VI, Magic, Religion, Myth; Part VII, Social Organisation, Morals, the State; 
Suppiemeotary Bibliographies. N. D. W. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


China. 


With Plate D. Hopkins: Hobson. 


A Royal Relic O'f Ancient China. 

Hobson^ B.A. 


By L. C. Hopkins^ /.iS'.O., and R. L. 



This remarkable relic of the Choa dynasty (1122-256 b.c.) is the centrepiece of a 
large collection of ancient Chinese inscribed bones and smulete formed by the Revs. 
Samuel Couling and F. H. Chalfant, and purchased by the British Museum. The 
Couling collection was part of a large find of inscribed tortoise-shells and bones of 
sacrificial animals stated to have been made by Chinese In 1899 while digging in or 
near the ancient city of Chno Kuo Ch6ng, now Wei-Qui Fu, in Honan Province.* 
Mr. Hopkins, who has already published examples of these bones and amulets in the 
Journal of tht Royal AsiaHc Socitty,'\ has kindly consented to explain the highly 
interesting inscription carved on the shaft of this relic. Tn the above-mentioned 
paper be gave cogent reasons for dating the bones to the sixth century b.c. But 
it is to be noted that the only two Chinese authors who have discussed this matter 
are confident for reasons which they give, and which are serious, that the relics date 
back to the previous or Sbang dynasty, and that they were deposited in a mound 
representing one of the capitals of that dynasty, that one to which the Emperor 
Wn I (1I9B-1194 b.c.) bad removed. In any case, there is no reason to doubt that 
the curious object illustrated on the accompanying plate belongs to the same period. 
It is formed of a portion of a stag’s antler, tbe upper part of which bos been facetted 
to make suitable surfaces for tbe engraved characters. Tbe conformation of the lower 
(»art has been utilised In characteristic Chinese fashion, being deeply carved with 
designs which will be familiar to every student of Chinese bronxes. The principal 
motive, no doubt suggested by the material itself, is the formidable homed head of 
the rao-t‘teA,'or ‘‘greedy glutton” monster with large protruding eyes and a lozenge- 
shaped excrescence between them. The rest of tbe bead is carved with conventional 
ornament, chiefly small kuti dragon forms, in low relief, the background as usual 
tooled over with meander, or key, fret which the Chinese call tbe “ cloud and thunder 
pattern,” Similar ornament occurs on tbe neck, but here it is subordinated to two 
sinuous, snake-like forms on the sides, carved with laige conventional scales, and to 
a series of “cicada” designs underneath. A band of four stiff leaf-sbaped ornaments 
completes tbe decoration. 

The Skin »ho set, an illustrated book on ancient Chinese bronzes, &c. (published 
in Japan in 1891, bnt evidently based on the Chinese classic of antiquities, the Po 
ku e‘u), shows on the first page of illustrations a bronze tripod of the Sbang dynasty 
(1766-1128 B.C.), on which the motives of tbe <‘ao-t‘teA, kuei dragon, key fret and 
stiff leaves appear fully developed. On the fifth page (verso) of the same volume is 
a tripod of tbe Chou dynasty (1122-256 b.c.), which illustrates tbe cicada motive. 

It is clear, then, that the dating of this object is in no way incoosistent with 
the style of the ornament. The significance of the latter was explained by Dr. W. P. 
Yetts in a paper on Symbolism in Chinese Art, read before the China Society in 
January 1912. In his researches in tbe Po ku t*u Dr. Yetts had found that the 
ancient Chinese regarded tbe presence of tbe kuei dragon as “ a restraining iuflnence 
** against tbe sin of greed,” while the cicada “suggested restraint of cupidity and 


"See Mmoirt ef the Carnegie Mueewn^ Tol. IV., Ko. 1, p. 6, Pittsburg, 1906. JSarlg Chitieee 
Wr^ing, by Frank H. Cbal&nt, tbrongh whose hands all the inscribed bonee have passed. l£r. 
Hopkins, however (op. eit. infra, p. 10S6), explains that there is a slight discrepancy in the various 
aocoonts of the locality of the find, and that tbe Chinese aotbor, Lo Chhn-yil, asserts that tbe true 
position of tbe find is a little hamlet two milee west of tbe city of Chang T& Fa in North Honan, 
and that seems to he correct. 


f CJUmso TTritiia; in the Cheu JDyiuuty in the Light of Recent Diaeeveriet, \sj h. Q. Hopkins, 
I.8.O., Jenmal ef the Rayal Atiatic Society, October, 1911. 
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‘‘ vice,” and tlie " cloud and thunder pattern ” aymlwlised the fertilising rain. The 
/a‘o-^teA, or greedy glutton,” is no doubt explained on the bomccopatbic principle as 
a preventative of excess. 

All these motives, which are perennial on Chinese bronzes, are still frequently 
found in other forms of Chinese art, such as the pottery and porcelain vessels whose 
shapes are based on bronze models. The skill with which the old bronzes have 
been reproduced in China without intermission for at least a thousand years makes 
tbo ideutificatioo of original examples of the earliest periods, if indeed we possess 
any at all, a matter of the utmost difficulty. In view of (bis the presence of a 
genuine example of tlie archaic “ bronze ” ornament in its first freshness is particn* 
larly welcome. And when we see how Uio decorative motives on this remarkable 
antler have already at this distant date crystallised in the conventional forms which 
they still retain, we arc able to realise at once the antiquity and tbo conservatism 
of Chinese art. 

The precise intention of tins carved antler can only be a matter of conjecture. 
In appearance, at any rate, it has analogies with the Ju~i sceptre (usually of carved 
wood, jade, or porcelain), which is often given as an omblcinatic present among the 
Chinese. The uame ^u-i (ns you wish) suggests that the scepire convoys a wish for 
the fulfilment of the heart’s desire of the recipient, and the constant form of it is 
a carved shaft with a head closely resembling tbo top of a ling chih fungus, one of 
the emblems of longevity. Hence the ju^i also delicately hints that the wish for 
longevity (ever present in the Chinese heart) may be fulfilled. The origin of the 
ju-i sceptre is a mncb>di8cussed subject which cannot be treated here, but the earliest 
references to it seem to suggest that it merely served In the first inAtance as a staff 
or pointer held by a princely personage. The decoration of the carved^ antler seems 
to indicate that it was something more than a mere vehicle for the Inscription on 
the shaft; and its form being well adapted for carrying in the band, we may venture 
to suggest in default of definite evidence of its use that it served in the manner of 
the original ju-i as a scepire for the princely owner of the genealogy. 

Ekolisu Translation of the lNi«icnii*TiON. 

(Tbo letters of the alphabet from 0 to Z have been used to correspond to tbe 
cbnracteni whose modern forms are unknown. They are, it will be seen, in all cases 
the names of individuals, apparently successive occupiers of the throne. lu two 
cases, Chfiug and Sang, I have been able to identify the modern forms.) 

“The king was named Cheng (Steadfast). [?His] first ancestor was nameil 0 ; 
O’s son was named P; P’s son was named Q; Q’s son was named R; R’s sou was 
named S ; S’s younger brother was named T ; S’s son was named Sang (mulberry 
tree); Sang’s son was named U ; U’s son was named V; V’s son was named W ; 
W’s younger brother was named X ; W’s son was named Y; Y’s son was named Z.” 

The above inscription is of high interest both from the historical and tbe 
epigraphic points of view. As a short historical document, it appears to be a royal 
genealogy of one of tbe sovereigns either of tbe Chon dynasty or possibly of their 
predecessors the line of Shang or Yin, as it was latterly called. Those characters 
which, being at present impossible to identify with any modern forms, I have 
rendered in the translation by letters of the alphabet are apparently the personal 
•names of sncecssive rulers. Epigrapbically regarded, the text is most valuable, 
exhiljitiog as it does a group of characters of the most archaic, l>ecause most trans¬ 
parently pictpgraphic, type yet discovered with tbe exception of a similar genealogy 
on a bone fragment in my collection, as yet nnpnbUshed. . 

.Ib two instances of the names occurring on tbe antler decipherment is possible. 
The first of these is Ch^og tire third character of the text. This represents a. 
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coQveutioQAliscd Tersion of an outline of a ting or tripod cauldron, with its two 
opposite erect handles, round belly, and triangular feet, two only visible to the 
spectator, as is usually the case with a tripod viewed in profile. 

This use of the character representing the word a cauldron, to write a 
word pronounced eheng and meaning “steadfast,” “finn,” is explained by the fact 
that these two now difTering syllables were probably homophones in ancient Chinese 
(as they still are in certain dialects), and the borrowing of homophonous characters 
already existing, for hitherto unwritten words was a common and very convenient 
device in iho early days of Chinese writing. 

The second instance is the word Sang. The form in oor text occurs fairly often 
on the Honan bones, of which the British Museum has a fine collection. It consists 
of a linearised sketch of a tree with branches and roots, and what appears to be the 
character k'ou^ mouth, thrice repeated, but probably a corruption, as oocasioually 
elsewhere, of three circles, here representing, os I suppose, the mulberry fruit. The 
cbaract« 2 r in its later development was again corrupted, the element y**? right hand, 
replacing the older Q, k*ou, mouth, and thus acquired its present shape 

The other signs have not yet yielde<l up their secrets. But we can, at any rate, 
detect in most cases component elements known to us. Thus the character marked P 
in the transcriptiou appears to consist of a combination of a human figure viewed 
frontally which may be /«, a man, and a profile outline of a halberd, or hattle-axe, 
which may be either mou, or Asu, now only used as lime-cycle characters. But 
when we come to combine the modern versions of these two elements into one unit, 
we find that no such combination exists in the dictionaries. So, too, the character 
marked R may possibly be /s‘to, small bird, and at any rale, the lower part is the 
old form of the lower part of the modern character. 

Again, with S, this is seen ut once to consist of the old shape of Au, vase, 
with a contained element, rather resembling an old variant of yii, fish. If we 
knew what this element really was we conld easily “reconstruct” the compound, 
such as as it ought to have become, but has not. The form marked U, if it had 
not the additional element at the right-hand lower corner, would be the character 
sAan, ^ y<>u^} sheep, thrice repeated, given in the dictionaries as meaning strong 
smelling, rank. 

In the signs marked X and Y, the right half shows in varying degrees of 
decomposition, so to speak, a human figure in profile botdiug some object with 
extended arm. But in ueilher case can a modern equation be provided. The last 
form, Z, is perhaps a figure of a sacrificial vessel and possibly a variant of cA^n^, 
steadfast. 

It should be added that most of these unknown forms occur here and there on 
the Honan boues. 

As is observable in many other of the oldest inscriptions, the writing exhibits 
a certain freedom and nonchalance on the engraveris part. The repeated characters 
are often not exact copies of the foregoing, bnt vary considerably in detail. Thus 
O on its first occurrence faces to the right, when repeated, to the left. W, which 
occurs three times, has three continuous ovals on the left side in the first example, 
only two in the second and third. Other variations will easily be noticed. All these 
illustrate the truth of a remark by a recent Chinese author, who says in effect, that 
the Chinese characters in their earlier stages were in a more plastic state than was 
afterwards permitted. Provided that the form expressed unmistakably the graphic 
intentiou, small details of position and oomposition were neglected. It is a very just 
observation. X*. C. HOPKINS. 

R. L. HOBSON. 
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Obituary: Keane. Brabrook. 

A. H. Keane, B.A., LL.D. Born let June, 1833; died 3rd February, HO 
1912. By Sir Edward Brabrook^ C.B. 

The science o( elhnology has lost a devoted stndent by the death of Dr. Keane. 
For it he made great sacriBces in early life, to it he devoted high intellectual 
qnalities, a rare liugnistic faculty, and untiring industry. Ho began to take part in 
the mootings of the Anthropological Institute in 1879, in which year he cootrilmied a 
monograph on the relations of the Indo-Chinese and ioter-Oceanic races and languages 
and discussed a paper on a similar subject by Colonel T’ule. He was an eloquent 
speaker, and joined in our discussions with much effect. At the eniiivorsary meeting in 
January 1880 he was elected a member of the council. In 1883 he prepared at the 
inviution of that body and read to a special meeting of the lustitute a paper on the 
Botocudos, two males and three females of that people being present. In the same 
year be was appointed Professor of Hindustani at University College, In 1884 e 
read to the Institute a paper on the ethnology of the Egyptian Sudan, and in 1885 
one on the Lapps, a group of whom were exhibited on the occasion. At the anni¬ 
versary in January 1836 be was elected a vice-president of the lustitute, a distinction 
which ho highly valued, though the vice-presidents were not frequently caUed upon 
for their services while Sir Francis Galton was president. Professor Keane’s term 
of office expired at the anniversary of January 1890. After that time he frequently 
contributed to the journal of the Institute and to Man critical reviews of new anthro¬ 
pological works. In 1896 the second edition of bis standard treatise on etlmolop 
was issued from the Cambridge University Press. In it he discussed sepaiately the 
fundamental ethnical problems and the primary ethnical groups. Under the first head 
were included the physical and mental evolution of man, the antiquity of man, and 
the specific unity and varietal diversity of man. Under the second bead he laid 
down a division of man Into four primary groups, which be designated Homo 
picus, Moogolicus, Americaniis, and Caucasicus. This was followed in 1899 by 
Pa$t and Pretent, in which the origin aud inter-relation of those groups are discuss^ 
in further detail. In 1900 he published a timely and enlightening work on fhe 
Boer Siatet: I^nd and People. His contributions to encyclopsediw and guides and 
other geographical works are too numerous to mention. His eminent ^ 

science and literature procured for him the corresponding membership of the Anthro¬ 
pological Societies of Italy and of Washington, the degree of LL.D., and 
ot a pension on the civil list. . E. W. BRABROOK. 


A. Lang. 
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America, North. 

The Clan Names of the Tlln*lt. By Andrew Lang. 

There seems to be much confusion of evidence and opinion as to the 
totemism of the THngit of Southern Alaska. Mr. Frazer, in Totemum and Exogamy 
(Vol. HI, pp. 265, 266), assigns to them two phratrics, Wolf and Raven, while in 
each phratry are “clans named after various animals,” aud as no clan has representa¬ 
tives in both phratries, these animal-named clans “ are no doubt exogamous. 

A table is given ; each phratry has its animal-named clans, nine in each; “the 
“ table does not claim to be complete.” The authorities cited are, to choose the 
earliest end the latest, Holmberg, Ueber die Vdlker der Rtistiscken America {IBbS") ; 
and John R. Swantou, Social Condition, Beliefs, ^c., of the Tlingit Indians, XXVI, 
Ann. Rep. of Bureau of American Ethnology (1908, pp. 398—423, sq.'). 

Holmberg’s work. In Acta Societatis Scicniiarum Finnica (1856), pp. 292, sq., 
838-342, is not accessible to me. That of Mr. Swanton lies Wore me, and it does 
not agree with Holmberg as to the animal names of the Tlingit clans, for these, 
says Mr. Swanton, are mainly not enhnel but local. But bis statements are, to me, 
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80 perplexing, and the point is so important, that I examine his account. The 
THngit have descent in the female line, 8o that their totemism, as descrilied by 
Holmberg, is (except for confusions caused by the heraldry of their animal “crests 
or “ badges ”) precisely that of such an Australian tribe a.s the Dieri. 

Mr. Swantou says (op. cii., p. 395) that there are fourteen “geographical 
groups,” which he also (p. 397) calls “divisions or tribes,” with many “clans” 
bearing descriptive names. The divisions, so fur (whether they lie “ tribes ” or not), 
are merely “geographical.” But (p. 398) “each phratry was divided into clans or 
“ consangnineal l>ands, the members of which wei’o more closely related to one 
“ another than to other members of the pliralry; and each of tliese bands ” (also 
styled “clans”) “usually derived its origin from some town or camp it had once 
“ occupied .... they were therefore in a way local groups. . . . Thirdly, 
“ the clans were snbdivided into house groups, the memliers of which might occupy 
“ one or several houses.” We then receive a list of tlie names of the “clans” 
(pp. 398-400), and it is clear that, if these “bauds” ho “clans,” the “clans” of the 
TIingit do not usually bear animal but mainly local names. 

Oa the other hand, Mr. Frazer says (Tc/emism a/id JSxoffOftiy, Vol. Ill, p. 265), 
“ The Raven class and the Wolf class aro subdivided into a number of clans which 
“ are named after various animals . . . while ” (p. 266) “ the clans arc divided 
“ info families or households, which may occupy oue or more houses.” So, too, 
Mr. SwantOD says, “ finally the claus were subdivided into house groups, tire members 
“ of which might occupy one or several houses.” 

Now, curious to say, while Mr. Frazer assigns animal names to the “clans,” 
Mr. Swantou gives them local names ; and while Mr. Frazer gives place names to 
the “houses,” Mr. Swantou says that they bear (usually) animal names, the animals 
often appearing in Mr. Frazer’s list of TIingit totems are totem-kins. This is very 
mysterious and perplexing. 

Here I must make a brief jwrsonal explanation. In Jbumo/ of Amerirau 
Folklore (April-Juue, 1910) Mr. A. A. Goldenwciser published Totennem: An 
Analytic Study. He had a good deal of criticism to bestow on me, to which I 
replied in a pajrer called “ Method in the Study of Totemism.” This was given, 
with other tracts, to the guests of the University of St. Andrews, at the celebra¬ 
tion of her demi-centenary (1911). No copies were for sale. Mr. Goldeuwoiser 
points out to me that a letter of his to me on the Tliugit (pp. 23, 24) has 
been so confused iu printing, in my tract, that 1 warn students off my essay if 
they meet with copies. In a copy of a reply to me, which he kindly sent to me, 
typed, Mr. Goldenwciser says that “the TIingit clans are also local groups,” that is, 
definite localities or groups of houses, are associated with individual clans. A “clan” 
may have as many as four or eight houses, in one region, and only one house in 
smother region. The people in tliese houses being of the same “clan” have the 
same clan-name, usually that of a town or locality from which they suppose that they 
originally came. As Mr. Swantou puts it, “ The clans were divided into house groups, 
the members of which might occupy oue or several houses.” 

But, oue asks, if the “clans” inherit through women clan-names derived from 
localities, why are the names of Uie “house groups” usually those animal names 
which Mr. Frazer, following Holmberg, assigns to the “claus”—Killer Whale, Eagle, 
Raven, Frog, Shark, and so ou ? Names of Holmberg’s totems constantly occur 
as names of Mr. Swauton’s house groups {Bureau of Ethnology^ ut aupra, 
pp. 400-104). 

Matters are not more translucent when we find Mr. Swanton (p. 411) using 
“claus” and “families” as synonyms. “Among the Wolf families'' (chose of 
phratry Wolf) “at a given place,” were the Naovaa, *yt a clan, “All these elans 
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ftro said,'* and so on. A ‘‘ house group ” is, proluibly or may be a “ family,** but a 
“family" is not a “clan.” 

It presently appears that it is the “clans” who possess badges repreHontiog 
animals, and that, “ theoretically, the emblems used on the Raven side ” (phmtry) 
“ were different from those on the Wolf side ” (phratry) (p. 415). Tims, the totem kins 
of the Dicri (or any ether such Australian tribe) have animals arranged-—one set in 
one phratry, the ofher in tl»e other—while the Tlingit “ clans ” have badges 
representing their animals similarly arranged tbeoretically. But now, in jimctice, a 
love of heraldic distinctions bos led men to seise “ crests ” not originally those of 
their own clans. Now, in precisely the same way, the house names used by each 
phratry were generally distinct, each phratry having distinct animal names for the 
hoQscs of its clans, “and even the separate clans often had names of this sort not 
“ employed by others” (p. 421). 

That is, in the past, “each sepwato ‘claii*” had its “name of this sort,” and 
names "of this sort” (house names) are usually animal names (p. 421). Now clans 
assert claims to the animal Itadgcs of other clans, through the grandfather, for 
example, though Tlingit descent is in the female line. From all this it appears to 
be certain that the state of things described by Mr. Fraaer bail been an nctual state, 
that the Tlingit “clans” had totems and totemic names, perhaps, as lately os when 
Holmberg wrote (1856). But Mr. Swajiton shows os the present habit of grasping 
at as many crests as possible—a very rich “clan” (or “family”) “were so rich that 
“ they could use anything.” Manifestly the Tlingit have |Mi»sed partly away from 
the Dieri totcmic organisation under the influences of rank, wealth, heraldry, and 
settled homes in towns, a conclusion which Mr. Goldcnweiscr appears to reject. 

But how, with female descent of the clan names, a clan can be “ a local group,” 
I know not, unless the men go to the women’s homes—I do not gather that this is 
the case. Why the “house-groups” of this or that “clan” retain the animal names 
which the clans have dropped in favour of local names I do not venture to guess. 

A. LANG. 


Anthropology. Peake. 

Sug'sestions for &n Anthropological Survey of the British Isles OA 

(a paper read at the Portsmouth meeting of the British Association for the uU 
Advancement of Science, 4th September 1911). By Harold Peake. 

In offering suggestions for an anthropological survey of the British Isle^ it may 
be well at the outset to define the scope and purpose of such a survey before pro¬ 
ceeding to discuss bow it may best bo carried out. The terai “authropological” is 
very comprehensive, and will suggest to some the measurement of skulls, while others 
will think of the customs and folklore of savages. I jiced not remind yon that 
anthropology includes this, and much more ; in fact, that iiotliing of human interest 
is foreign to it. It is In this broad sense that I am using the term, and the survey 
that I propose is one that may iuclndc within its scope every kind of human activity, 
both in the past and at the present day. 

It is no doubt due to the inflncuce of anthropology that the great problems of 
history are now being approacbc<l, less with a view to determining the motives which 
have led men to perform certain deeds than with the object of ascertaining what 
cosmic forces have from time to time controlled human activities. Historical vision 
is penetrating beyond the limits of documentary evidence into periods in which persons 
disappear to be replaced by nations and races, and we are forced to consider the rise 
and fall of states in the light of climate, trade, and food supply. 

There are those who deprecate the change, and would deny to such inquiries the 
title of history. But whether we call these studies history or anthropology, sociology 
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or bninan geography, we cannot deny that they are of vital interest in the study of 
the past of the human race. They may also be of the utmost importance by enabling 
na to appreciate tlic phenomena of the present day at their true value, nor are they 
altogether useless as guides when we attempt to shape the future. Let us call such 
studies humtui geography, if yon wilh yet this is limiting their scope to one aspect 
alone, while we are thereby striving to measure the whole range of hitman iictivities 
in two dimensions—those of Time and Space. 

For such a line of inquiry the study of geography U indispensable, and it can 
scarcely lie a coincidoiice that this subject has of late years received an exceptional 
impetns. If we are to study man in relation to his surroundings we must have maps 
to illustrate his environment, and if our study is further to trace the effects of that 
environment in succeeding ages a long series of such maps will be required. 

Let ns take as an example the suggestive idea that great and rich centres of 
population have always arisen at those points where the greatest number of trade 
routes converge, and that the possession or loss of such centres has caused the rise 
and fall of states. This theory is attractive, but to what extent is it true ? This 
can be proved or disproved only by the study of a series of maps on which are 
shown the principal linas that trade has followed during succeeding ages. To restore 
such trade routes in early times we must also have maps showing the distribution 
of discoveries of articles traded—bronze celts, amber, pigs of leail and the like—as 
well as the position of the gold, copper, and tin mines of antiquity. 

But onr inquiries must not be limited to the j^t, we have also to survey the 
present conditions of the population. There are many sociological problems, the 
solntion of which depends in a great measure upon realising the exact distribution 
tf certain phenomena, and accurate maps showing such distribution cannot fail to be 
of assistance to the students of social science. Further, I am inclined to think that 
a comparison of such modem maps with those showing more ancieut conditioDS will 
not be without its value, for modem social and economic conditions have often their 
roots set in the remote past, aud such a comparison of aucient and modem conditions 
may bring out resemblances, by no means fortuitous, which may help to explain the 
causes of many modern conditions. 

Thanks to the energies of the new geographers the supply of good maps has 
been rapidly increasing of late, yot these do not give us all the information that we 
need ; nor can the geographer provide ns with what we desire until we on our side 
furnish him with the necessary material. Before maps can be made to illustrate our 
anthropological problems with sufficient accuracy and detail a series of surveys must 
be undertaken, and it is to advocate such surveys for the British Isles that this 
paper has been written. 

Under the auspices of the Geological Suiwey we have been provided with maps 
showing the distribution of the various formations aud the drift which in some places 
overlies them. Our young geographers are busily engaged in the prodnetiou of sheets 
showing climate, landforms, and other geographical features, while some of them have 
extended the scope of their researches in our direction and have dealt with the die* 
trihution of the population at different periods showing sometimes how this has been 
controlled by such natural conditions as the extent of forest and swamp. Wbat these 
pioneers have done in part I would see more fully and systematically CHrried out 
throughout the kingdom, leaving ont no aspect of human activity which can be 
mapp^, aud no natural features which can have affected men's progress or welfare. 

This may be thought to be too ambitious a project, but much may be done by 
organised research. If the scheme be launched under competent guidance 1 feel 
little doubt but that many willing workers will be found. The survey will have to be 
a labour of love, at any rate at first, for the British public has not yet learned to be 
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gcaeroDS in its support of anthropological research. Nevertheless, many voluntary 
workers can be found il wo utilise the groat mass of amateur students which exists 
throughout the country. Such amateurs arc numerous, and it is too often thought 
that they are useless because their output is small and of little value. I venture to 
tbiuk, however, that under expert guidance their assistance will be well worth having, 
and many are anxious to embark on original research but do not know how to begin. 
Such a survey as I am advocating will give them scope for their energies. 

So far I have been dealing with generalities, but uow to more precise details. To 
carry out this scheme we shall need to make maps on the oue'iuch scale, accompanied 
by monographs illustrating our country in a number of aspects. We shall need maps 
of soils and vegetation, especially woodlands and marsh ; maps showing the occurreuce 
of certaiu minerals, more particularly flint, copper, tin, gold, and coal; maps, again, 
allowing the distribution of the population in neolithic times, and how bronze imple¬ 
ments of different types and periods have been scattered throughout the country. Such 
a series of maps will assist the solution of many problems; bow and whence metal 
was introduced to these isles, the situation of early metallurgical centres, and the 
direction whence conquering tribes descended upon our shores. 

The early Iron Age and tho Roman period ivill require their maps, the distribution 
of Pagan Saxon remains tnay elucidate many problems cotmected with the conquest of 
England, while maps showing the bounds of the townships mentioned in Anglo-Saxon 
charters will be of great value for more purposes tlian oue. Tho Domesday surrey 
will require a whole series of maps for its explanation, and maps illustrating the Testa 
de Neville, the Hundred Rolls, and other similar documents may not be without their 
value. Forest perambulations require plottiug, while the distribution of common fields 
at different periods wilt prove of interest to others. 

Maps showing the conditions at the present day will be required in great numbers, 
for students of economics are over in need of these. We shall require surveys 
showing the density of the population, the economic conditions of tlie people and maps 
illustrating lunacy, poverty, and crime. 

These are only a few of the subjects that might be dealt with, and fresh points 
will readily occur to those present. The scheme should bo elastic enough to embrace 
all these and more. The chief lines of communication at different epochs would be 
a profitable subject for research, leadiog to many unexpected results. Nor must 
we forget an anthropometric survey, with maps illustrating head form, stature, 
and colour, as well as a series showing the distribution of various customs and 
institutions. 

These will be some of our objects, and we must now consider how they are to 
be carried out. * The memoirs of the Geological Survey deal each with a one-inch 
sheet, and the geographical memoirs have followed the same course. But in ibis 
case 1 would suggest a diflerent geographical unit. So long as we are dealing solely 
with natural features the aibitrary division of the Ordnance sheet may suflico, but 
on the introductioQ of the human element, the bounds that men have set to their 
territories cannot altogether be ignored. Most records of archaeological discoveries 
are calendared under counties, and this systoui becomes more marked as we deal 
with legal records aud modern statistics. A worker with a sheet as a uuit would 
often be compelled to study the literature of three or more counties, while he would 
have to deal with fragments of many parishes and vills. The more his information 
was drawn from statistics, the more complicated would this process become, so that 
it may be well to realise at the outset that a unit should never be, except for souie 
very good reason, in more than one county, while a parish, or at any rate a township, 
should never be divided. It is not beyond the limits of iogenuity to divide our 
counties into a number of such units, each about equal in size to what is shown on 
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a oDO-iiicU sheet; it will thee bo foaail that convenient districts have been formed, 
gonomll/ with a market town near the centre. 

So mucii for tho division of the land, now for the apportionment of the work. 
1 would suggest that for each unit there be a local secrotarj, recorder, or registrar, 
whose business it should be to co-ordinate all the work in bis unit. He should be, 
where possible, someone living in the area, thoroughly familiar with it from all points 
of view, and, though no specialist, yet an intelligent dabbler in many of the subjects 
concerned. There are few neighbourhoods that cannot produce such a man, the person 
to wiiom everyone turns for local information, and who has in bis time come in 
contact with many specialists. His duties will bo to help the workers from his 
stores of local knowle<lge, to act as their guide, introducing them to local people who 
can help them, and to bring tlicm into touch with other workers on the same unit 
whose subjects are allied to theirs. He w’ill act, in fact, as the consul for his district 
Tho selection of these local secretaries must bo made with care, for they will form 
au important part of the machinery, and carelessness or lack of tact on their part 
might easily wreck the scheme so far os their unit is concerned. 

Often the local secretary will l»e able himself to prepare some of the maps and 
monographs of Ins unit, especially if ho can have the help and advice of exports; 
often, too, he will be able to engage the services of friends and neighbours, and 
interest others iu the scheme. Our experts, too, will have their pupils and disciples, 
who will perhaps undertake the maps and memoirs relating to one subject iu a number 
of contiguous units. Thou there are the many arcbteologists and sociologists scattered 
throughout the country, so that workers could be found in numbers ; orgauisation is 
wbat is required. 

Lastly, we must have wbat I may describe as the headquarters staff, a body of 
experts in every department that we touch, who will guide the machine, direct the 
workers, aud be ready to help and advise the beginnner, yet prepared to look upon 
the work with critical eyes. Some kind of an office and library, with perhaps a per¬ 
manent secretary or librarian will be necessary, where meetings cao be held, manu¬ 
scripts aud maps kept for refercucc, aud the business of the survey transacted. 

The methods pursued by the workers will, 1 anticipate be somewhat of this 
kind. They will first communicate with the local secretary of the unit which they 
propose to investigaio, and having obtained from him such information as they 
require, they will set to work to prejukre the map and memoir on their subject. It 
may frequently happen that they may be making one map only, but of several con¬ 
tiguous units, or they may be making a scries of maps of one unit; but when the 
maps and memoirs are finished, which may take a few mon^s or as many years to 
complete, they will submit them to the local secretaries concerned.for their remarks, 
as the local knowledge of the secretary may often enable him to detect slips and 
errors, often of quite a trivial nature, which if left uucorrectod would detract from 
the value of the work. The maps with the monographs would then be submitted to 
one or more experts for criticism, before being filed in the library at headquarters. 

Whether each msp and memoir will be published separately, or only deposited 
in the library for the use of other workers, must be left for the future to decide; 
but in any case, when a large number of contiguous maps on any given subject have 
been eompleteil, it will be possible for a regional monograph compiled from this raw 
material, to bo issued to the public. It may be advisable in the first iustaiico to 
divide the British Isles into'a number of regions, fairly homogeneous as to natural 
features, population, and history, with a view to the issue of such monographs, but 
it is ))erbaps well to leave this point open at present. If the monographs could be 
written by the experts themselves they would, of course, have the greater value, 
but failing that they might be placed iu the hands of promising young men, the 
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cxperte of the future. I» any cane all eontributori of maps and memoirs should hare 
their work fully acknowledged. 

Snell in brief outline is the acbcroc—ambitions, no doubt, but 1 venturo to think 
by no moans irapractlcablo. We shall require time, money, and many willing helpers 
to bring it to perfection, but those should lie altninablo. We shall need the support 
of learned societies — geological, biological, anthropological, and arclncologicnl, gon> 
graphical, and sociological. Wo want to interest students of statistica an«l econo¬ 
mics. We require the assistance of univorsilics and colleges, not only to provide us 
with experts in every department, Imt to supply also men to do the rough but neces¬ 
sary spade work. Nor need we, 1 think, leave out of consideration our public schools, 
and those secondary schools, whose resuscitation has l>cen such a feature of our time, 
for there is work, too, that boys can do, "and research catiuot be licgnii too young. 

Wc need, too, the support of those connected with our great museums, not only 
llio keepers of our national collections, but the curators in the great provincial towns, 
for museums ore the repositories of much of the material that we wish to reconl 
on our maps. All these must be included among our supporters if we are to achieve 
our object, as also the moinhcrs of many a small local arclireological society or field 
club, and those who have charge of the museums in our little country towns. 

These two last require a further wonl before I conclude. The little local field 
chib was a great institution in its day, and many of them have done good work in 
the past, as the bock volumes of their transactions testify. With the decline of the 
interest taken in field iiatuml history as Inlioratory work absorbed more and more 
the attention of the younger students, these societies fell on evil days, and many are 
dead or moribund. The few remaining meinbere of sueh clubs meet once or twice 
in the summer to visit some cathedral or ancient mansion w'bero they receive from 
some expert u mass of prodigested informutiou which they absorb, but do not 
as.'timilate. Could uot our achetne, involving as it does plenty of work, much of it 
within the compass of the beginner, galvanise these decrepit societies and I'ostore 
them to their old-time vigour? Such a task is in Itself wortli attempting, for the 
work done by tltese societies thirty or forty years ago is not to he despisetl. 

The little country town museum, too, has great possibilities, especially if worked 
jn couuection witji a rejuvenated field club. Not only may it become a storeliouse 
of records for its neighbourhood and a centre of local research in the domain of 
arcbttology and natural history, but it shonld prove, if well arranged, a useful 
educational institution, vahmblo alike to the pupils of both secondary and elementary 
schools. 

There remains for me only to Iiojmj that the scheme that I have laid before you 
may api>cal to you os both profitable and practicable, in which case you will doubtless 
take steps to see that these suggestions materialise. H. PEAKE. 


lUiodesia, North-Western. Garhutt. 

Natives 'from North - Western Rhodesia on Oon£0 Border. By 

H. fV. GarbuU. 

No ceremonies are performed on Iioys when they reach manhood, but as regards 
the girls their mothers make l>ecr {n»u}ikt>yo\ and other women dsnee near the girlV 


31 


hilt. No medicine is given to the girl. 

When boys can walk and talk tbeir teeth are filed, chipped, or knocked out. 
Extracted teeth ore thrown on to the roof of a hut. When the children, male or 
female, can bear pain they arc tattooed with incised marks. If the boy wishes it 
he is burnt on the arm. These tattoo marks are made on the forehead, cheeks, arms, 
chest, stomach, ribs, below the navel, &c. No particular ceremonies accompany the 
tattooing, and the tattooers may be either male or female. It is done for personal 
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adorumect priocipally, but they also think that by tattooing all over the body tliny 
reduce the bad blood, in the same way as sucking bad blood out in sickoeas. 
There is no idea of benefiting in a future life by being tattooed. Both men aud 
women are tattooed, and there is no difference in the patterns. In some instances 
the marks distinguish tribes : for instance, the Bakaonde (Congo Free State) Mwanda 


on the forehead \|y-, and any pattern on other parts of_the body; Walamba have 

all their marks on the face, and this on the forehead, /^ j sN; Waweiuba | on the 
forehead and on the back of the neck. jt. • 

Heaps of stones, sticks, &c., to which every passer-by adds a stone, stick nr 
leaf are not found in Kaondes country. If, however, a dead man is being carried 
and is put down to rest the bearers, somiP leaves, or grass, are put there, but no 
heap is made, and the spot is soon forgotten. They sometimes tie a rag to a trae 
to honour a dead chiefs grave, and in the hope that his spirit will bless them. It 
is also doue to a father, mother, or uncle’s grave, as a prayer for good luck. 

Four trees are sacred:— 


Ckikole is supposed to make food abundant. 

Mulende is medicine for the teeth. Kaonde people do not bum it: they say 
they would get toothache if they did. 

Kaxoalawala is not burnt for firewood. It is planted about six yards from a 
hut door, and under it a man and his wife offer sacrifices for themselves and their 
children. 

Mubundfu, or Muumbu, is planted the same as the Kawalawala tree, except 
that two trees are placed near together, and offerings of meal or white clay are 
made under or between the trees.* GARRUTT. 


REVIEWS. 

Egyptology. Gardiner. 

Egyptian Hieratic Texit^ Trameribed^ Translated, and Annotated. By QA 
Alan H. Gardiner, D.Lict, Laycock student of Egyptology at Worcester College, Ufa 
Oxford. Series I, “Literary Texts of the New Kingdom,” Part I. The Papyrus 
Anastas! I and the Papyrus Koller, together with the parallel texts. Leipzig: J. C. 
Heinrich’schc Bncbbandhmg, 1911. 

• The title of this work promises a corpus of the literary texts of the New 
Kingdom as the first section of a wider uudertakiug. It is high time that a collec¬ 
tive edition of the New Kingdom Papyri was begun. The original papyri of the 
period are limited in number. Most were found in the early days of widespread 
plunderings by the natives in the cemeteries of Thebes and Memphis ; many were 
published before the middle of the last century; aud it is seldom that any new 
examples are announced. The hieratic texts were actively discussed, aud to a large 
extent deciphered between 18dO and 1880. Subsequent students have done much 
to remove the endless difficulties due to their fragmentary condition, rare words, and 
corrupt readings. The w'ork of previous commentators, too often neglected by 
modern editors, has been fully considered by Dr. Gardiner, and his own ingenuity 
and accurate learning put large sections of the texts in an entirely new light. Tbe 
method of publication is excellent; a transcription from the hieratic into hieroglyphs, 
made after collation with tbe originals, is given, with notes on the readings con¬ 
veniently placed on the opposite page. Where several texts are to be fotmd, on 

* spirits take op their abode in tbe shade (not the substance) certain trees. Each 
“ family has its own grove of trees which is sacred for qUrita” (Manners and Customs of tks 
Winamwiamgo and Wiiea, by Br. James A. Cbisbolm, in the Journal of the African SoeiHy, 
p. S63, Xo. XXXVl, Vol. IX, June, 1910.) 
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t)apyri or oatraca, the subordinate texts are fully transcribed in lines parallel to the 
main text. This part of tlie work is necessarily lu autoxrapli (well executed) ; the 
rest, consisting of the inlroductions and the translations with their explanatory 
footnotes, is in type. 

The present instalment contains first a long papyrus in the British Museum 
collection, composed in, or soon after, the reigu of Rameses II, and in part well 
known to scholars under the title of “The Voyage of an Egyptian in Syria.” 
According to Dr. Gardiner the whole work is to be viewed aa a satirical letter 
addressed by one more or loss distinguishotl 8cril>e to another, also high placed but 
incompetent. It is a very curious document still unfortunately full of difficulties, 
and touches on a great variety of topics, amongst otlmrs the construction of a brick 
ramp, the transport of an obelisk, and the erectioit of a colossus, as well as the 
merits and demerits of scribes and the topography of Syria. 

The other document is a oollection of model letters from a Berlin Papyrus; the 
first letter gives orders for the preparation of chariotry for Syria; the second is a 
warning to a truant student of writing, the third gives instructions for the payment 
of tribute from Nubia, the fotirth details the preparatioits to be made for a royal 
visit. Apart from their great philological interest, it is from such materials that 
the life of the ancient Egyptians can best be realised, and we may all look forward 
with interest to ilie continuation of the work by Dr. Gardiner, whose unrivalled 
competence as an editor of hieratic texts is admitted on all sides. 

On p. 41 a small point seems to have been missed that is of anthropological 
interest. The substance didi is amongst the tribute of Cush ; Dr. Gardiner, following 
Brugseh, renders the name by “ dtdy-bcrries ” as mcaniug the fruit of the mandrake, 
lu the legend of the Destruction of Mankind it is a substance obtained from 
Elephantine which, mixed with beer, deluded the goddess Sakbmet into the idea 
that she was drinking human blood, and so saved msnkind through the intoxication 
of the goddess. Lorct has shown that it was in reality a red or whreous earth 
which is still to be found in the neighbourhood of Elephantine. F. LL. G. 


Bury. 


Arabia. 

The Land of Uz. By Abdullah Manshr (G. Wyman Bury). Macmillan QQ 

& Co., 1911. , , , . . 

The precise situation of the laud of the Us, the birthplace of Job, is among 
those problems of biblical geography, the solution of which must always remain 
rather vague and uncertain. Assuming that there was not more than one country 
of this name, the balance of evidence appears to point to a district to the south¬ 
east of Palestine, north of Arabia, and not far from Edom. Arab tradition, however, 
places the country io the extreme sonth-west corner of the Arabian peninsula, 
between the districts of Oman and Yaman, where the ruins of palaces still to be 
seen on the borders of the Great Red Desert are locally ascribed to the early King 
Shedhd, whose land is believed to have been overwhelmed by a sandstorm in conse¬ 
quence of its idolatry. The Arab tradition suggested to Mr. Bury the title of his 
book, which deals with this portion of Arabia and gives a description of his explora¬ 
tions carried out for some years among a number of tribes and districts he has had 
opportunities of visiting. The book is divided into two pans. The first describes 
the Snltanates of the Aden Protectorate, under which Mr. Bury was for a long Ume 
employed as a political agent; it recounts the causes which led op to the Anglo- 
Turkish Boundary Commission, and gives a lively account of the operations under¬ 
taken to suppress a series of tribal risings in 1903. The second part deals with other 
tribes of the Aden hinterland, beyond the limits of the Aden Protectorate. The 
rather exciting adventures and the new information which are here placed before the 
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reader ore tbc ontcome of a nnmber of joorueys in these districts, when the author 
travoUed in the guiso of a down-coiiutry chief, as he Is represented in the froutispieoo 
to the volume. lu accordance with bis character he adopted the name of Abdullah 
Mansur, which appears ou the title-page. 

One interesting point which Mr. Bury brings out in his book is the compara¬ 
tively fertile character of the interior of soutiiem Arabia between the flat coastal 
regions and the Kaur, the steep mountain range which forms the southern boundary 
of the Great Bed Desert. On the coast there is pnictically no rainfall, and even on 
the liighcr plateaux away from the coast it is very scanty. Here Mr. Bury notes 
that the herds, which consist almost entirely of goats, froquontly go without water 
for many weeks ; but they have learnt to pull up and chew the fleshy roots of n species 
of cactus to quench their thirst. Mr. Bury compares the similar adaptation to cir¬ 
cumstances dUplaycil hy the fat camels of the Somali, which are kept for meat, 
not as beasts of burden, and are only lirought to tbe wells once in six months or 
80 : they thrive in their waterless region by feeding on the fresh green mimosa, 
whose roots strike moisture deep below the surface. But further still inland there 
is a broad belt of country, both north and south of tbe Kaur, which is marvcUonsly 
fertile and in a high state of cnltivation. Here the rainfall is regular in summer, 
while iu winter moisture is supplied by a dense fog which comes up at dusk. The 
country is heavily timbered, and the main mountain-range, though possessing no 
towns of any size, is thickly dotted with stroug fighting towers, which dominate 
well-farmed land and flourishing villages. To tbe north of the Kaur, beyond the 
cultivation, is a bolt roamed over by the desert nomads with their typical black toots 
of woven goat-bair; and then comes the desert, which Mr. Bury describes as **a 
nightmare region of roiling sand.*’ But here and there the ruins of palaces and temples 
may still be seen rising from the sand, or built on some slight eminence above its 
level. We thus have distinct proof that in past ages the country was more fertile 
than it is at the present day. The shifting sand, under the driving pressure of the 
simoom, doubtless played its part in overwhelming cultivatetl tracts of country. 
But that cannot entirely account for the changed conditions. We may undoubtedly 
trace them in part to climatic change. 

Tbe researches of Stein, Pumpclly, Huntington, and others iu Central Asia 
have shown the results of desiccation in Central Asia, and have provoil the existence 
of former cities, both iu RnsHian and Chinese Turkestan, uear Askbabad, in the Merv 
Oasis, and more especially iu the region of Khotan. A similar diminution of the 
rainfall has certainly taken place in tbe interior of southern Arabia. An interesting 
conflnnation of this, so far as concerns the coast, is mentioned by General Maitland 
in the preface he coiitribotes to the book. He points out that the great tanks at 
Aden, which were hewn out of the solid rqok in early Himyarite, if not in Sabean, 
times, are at the present day absolutely dry for four years out of five, and tliat tbe 
heaviest rainfalls since they were discovered and cleared out have not filled them to 
an eighth part of their capacity. To such climatic changes, which, according to 
tbe latest theories, occur in recurrent cycles, we may possibly connect the racial 
migrations from Arabia in times earlier than the Sabean Kingdom. 

We have not space to deal in detail with the tribes among whom Mr. Bury 
travelled, but will merely note that the Arabs of sonthero Arabia are nearly beard¬ 
less, and are smaller, darker, and coarser-featureil than the northern Arabs of Syria 
and Palestine, or even than tbe nomads of Irak. In spite of the fact that they 
have b^n subjected to a slight admixture of Negro blood, they nndoubtedly represent 
more closely than their northern kindred tbe original Semitic ^pe. Several of the 
photographs in the volmno arc interesting from an ethnographic^ point of view. 

LEONARD W. KING. 
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Africa: Northera Rhodesia. Gouldeshury: Sheane. 

Tht Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia. Being some Impressxone of QJ 
the Tanganyika Plateau. By Cullen GouldcRbury and Hubert Shcauc: with UT 
an Introdaction by Sir Alfred Sharpe. Edwin Arnold, 1911. 

This is a most satisfactory work, I am glad to be able to remark. It is on© 
of those books which will 1)0 really necessary to all persons studying Africa, end 
more especially that part of Africa—the southern third of the Continent—which is 
associated with the Bantu peoples. The region described by the two authors (Iho 
work is most beautifully and aptly Illustrated by photographs, the most noteworthy 
lieing by Messrs. F. II. Mcliand, Bcrnanl Turner, and G. Stokes) is practically 
limited to the Tanganyika Plateau, a district bontided by the abrupt edge of this 
Plateau on tho north-east (Gcnnan East Africa), by the vicinity of Lake Nyasa on 
the south-east, and by the low country of tho Lnaogwa and the basin of Baiigweulu 
on the south and west. And the principal native raco which is described is the 
Awemlta. 


The authors, though they have recorded many original observations of their 
own, have wisely commcnceil their work of studying Northern Rhodesia by absorb¬ 
ing nearly all the available other literature published about this part of Central 
Africa, and all other parts of Africa connecteil with the Bantu people. Conse¬ 
quently, they are able to confirm many a theory mlnmbrated elsewhere, to prove 
points that have been raised or disputed, and have thus ma<le a contribution to 
tho litcmlnre of Afriuui students which is of great value and is likely to be in con¬ 
siderable request in Germany and France, as well ns in onr own country. I have 

been through the book critically and have noticed very few mistakes, such slight 
©non*, or approach to error, being rather in the direction of aoology than anthro- 

jiology, and, therefore, not necessary to be referred to here. Some of the chapters, 

while never departing from accuracy of oliservation, almost verge on true poetry in 
their description of native life and tlic fascinations of tl»e jungle. There is no 
attempt at fine writing, no gush, and, except, perhaps, for the somewhat needless 
chapter on outfit, no p^ding. This chapter, indeed, can only be descrilied as need¬ 
less from the point of view of an antliropologist who may not be interested in other 
and more practical issoe.*). 

The Awemba (a name which would seem to be a contraction of Awa- or 
Aha-cmba) arc a very interesting Bantu people. Their main stock certainly 
originated 700 years ago in the south-eastern part of the Congo Basin. The Bomba 
or Emba hinguagc (the root Emba has some connection with “lake”; Li-emba was 
an old name for tbe south cud of Tanganyika—Livingstone’s Lake Liemba) would 
seem to lie spoken in more archaic form and greater purity just outside British 
limits on Belgian territory and , close to Tanganyika. Hero the people are known 
as Itawa. The authors render this as Taba, and may perhaps be in the right. It 
is interesting to note that there is an important Bantu language, known as Ki-taba 
farther np the west coast of Tanganyika, which is even more archaic than that of 
the Awemba. The Bemba group of Bantu tongues is, in fact, of divided affinities, 
showing many points of re.Romblance with the Congolese groups—especially Luba— 
and many with East African Bantu ; .while some features suggest a distant relationship 
with the Uganda languages. Tbe conquering impulse which drew the Awemha down 
into South-Ceiitral Africa and tho <Jukure which they brought with them, all seem 
to go back to one of those great waves of human migration which was started in 
Bantu Africa about fifteen or sixteen hundred years ago —waves which resulted in tho 
advance into South Africa of the Kafir-Zulu peoples, the Bautu-ising of nearly all 
the Congo Basin, and many race movements iu East Africa. In tho case of Congo- 
laud these events were probably connected with the invasion of the Congo forests 
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b)' tbat celebrated race which Mr. Emil Torday calle Biishongo, aud tbeVBushongo 
aeem to have brought tlieir culture from the basiu of the Shari, which iii its turn 
received it from ancient Egypt. The doings of the Bushongo apparently started 
the ancestors of the Awemba on a southward migration which resulted finally in 
their establishment on the Tanganyika Plateau. The work under review deals 
specially and in a most interesting manner with totemism, with the arts and 
industries of the Awemba and neighbouring tribes, with initiation ceremonies, 
marriage, divorce, birth and funeral easterns, with animism and witchcraft, with the 
former history of Soath'Central Africa and the effect produced on the natives by 
Christian missionaries and European officials. We learn a great deal from it tbat is 
new about native husbandry and the social life of the Central-African Bantu. The 
book seems to me to have exactly the right tone. It renders due justice to the 
missionaries and yet points out the weakness of some of their work and methods. 
It gives us down to minute details all that is bad, immoral, cruel, and inimical to 
progress in native laws, customs and superstitions, and yet reveals a sympathy with 
these not-nnattractive people of Central Africa worthy of Mary Kingsley or Morel. 
It is written througbont in the most interesting style and is cordially recommended 
by the reviewer to all persons, apart from anthropologists, who desire to get a clear 
conception of the present state of native life in South>Central Africa. 

H. H. JOHNSTON. 


By J. Bland Sutton. 


Sutton. 
Macmillan 


35 


Africa, East. 

Man and Beast in Eastern Ethiopia. 

& Co. Pp. 419. 

An amusing book to read for those who have visited these or similar regions, 
for every page recalls familiar features of human, animal, or vegetable life. In a 
curious jotty way, things tbat have* no counection whatever among themselves, 
appear and disappear. Thus within four pages, a great part of which is taken up 
by two illustrations, judgment is given upon the respective merits of the pawpaw, 
and the mango, the baobab is described, and the (inexact) statement is m^e that 
the natives eat ita fruit; there then follows a description of the harbour of Mombasa 
and the constitution of the coast; navigation is discussed, followed by a description 
of the csstor«oil plant, the abundance of butterflies, birds, and Cape-gooseberries; 
the modes of locomotion are narrated, and the zodiacal light explained. At the end 
of every few lines the reader meets with a surprising and unexpected change. The 
student will find very little, if any, new material in the book, and the editing of 
it might have been more carefully performed. 

Mr. Bland Sutton leaves the reader’s mind unsatisfied as to the means by 
which the poor African can be preserved; for he telle ns that the native who, 
like the Masai, has stuck to his ancestral organisation, is doomed to extinction. 

■ The Baganda, on the other hand, who are now almost completely converted to 
Christianity, have decreased from 4,000,000 in 1854, to 1,000,000 in 1901, and the 
word Baganda “is almost synonjrmous with sensuality, debauchery, and drunkenness. 
“ . . . When Speke entered Uganda his donkey was regarded aa indecent 
** without troosers. It is noteworthy that a negro people so punctilious in outward 
“ decency, especially in regard to clothes . . . should be considered among the 
** most immoral of the African races.” The “moral handkerchief” does not seem 
to have been a success in Uganda. 

The excellent woodcuts are the redeeming feature of the book ; they are a 
pleasant change after the eternal photographs, and for their sake alone the book is 
worth having. E, '£^ 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa, South : Transvaal. With Plate E. Johnson. 

Note on some Stone-walled Kraals In South Africa. By J. F- Ofi 

Johnson. 

The M&sibi reeervstion is an extensive tract of country occupied by a section 
of the Bantu people and situated on the right bank of the Magalakwin river, 
north-west of Potgietersrust. The whole area was formerly under one chief of that 
name, but on his death it was divided iuto a uortbem and southern portion under 
his sons Hendrick and Hans respectively. 

In passing through this area in 1910 I came across the remains of a group of 
old kraals that had a special interest in that they possessed many of the characteristic 
features of the better ruins north of the Limpopo. I learnt that these were 
inhabited up to about 1897, when they were set on fire during a fight between 
Hendrick and Hans. I also saw a number of inhabited kraals of the same kind. 
Since the old kraals, 

now represented by little ^ 
more than the stone g O ^ 

walls, afforded, in their a 1 

ruined condition, a better a ^ 

comparison, I devoted a % I ■ 

most of the little time a ^ ^ • I 

at my disposal to making m I jW M ** a 

plans of as many as 1 1 1 ^ I 

could. I also secured a I \ ** I 

number of. photographs I j fl 

of both the ruined and % \ V 1 

the inhabited kraals. \ ^ 1 

These old kraals \ * m 

are ranged along the \ ^ a 

western foot of Bamoo \ y a 

Kop, which is situated \ X a 

on the boundary between 
the northern and south- 
ern divisions of the 
reservation, and number 
eleven in all. Of these 

I surveyed the first • • > 

four, counting from north „ , 

^ ^ Rure No. I. 

to south. 

All four ruins, though differing much in form, are built on the same general 
plan, that is, they each consist of an inner enclosure, containing a shallow pit 
surrounded by a mound, and an outer enclosure containing the remains of huts. 

The wall of the inner enclosure is, in each case, higher and more neatly built 
than that of the outer, and was once completely plastered over with mud.* The 
former is maiuly built of split, though not trimmed, slabs of gabbrodiorite, and the 
latter is largely made up of rounded and irregular pieces, but both exhibit consider¬ 
able variation in quality of construction from point to point. They similarly vary 


• Mr. Franklin White (,Proe. JUodssia Seisntijfc Jssoe., VoL IV, p. 15) In describing the Khaml 
mins, mcntlona the presence on some walls of a coating of cement or plaster, and remarks that 
“ this probably ooveted the whole of the interior walls . . . and also formed the floor." The 
outer enclosore of the inhabited kraal, referred to later, has a cement floor. 
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in height^ which ranges from onc^balf to one-and^a-half ~metre$, and, as will be seen 
from the plans, in width. 

The plaster is largelj preserved at No. II rain,- and also at No. IV min, but 
only traces remain at the other two. One small patch stUl retains the rod and white 
geometric decoration. At tlio No. II ruin, the high door-posts of the same material 
are preserved at two entrances. 



The entrances are mostly rectangnlar, but in min No. IV there are two rounded 
examples. In the one, the main entrance, the rounding is due to its being built of 
boulders; in the other, squared slabs are used, and the rounding intentionally produced, 
but curiously enough, one of the four comers is rectangular. 

The two stone-built hut walls are interesting. They are both very neatly con¬ 
structed, and differ from the other walls in that the slabs of stone, some of which are 
distinctly trimmed, are laid in a mortar of mud. That in No. Ill rniu is the better 
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preservea, and still retains two patches of decorated plaster on the inside. The inner 
lire of the other seems to be a later addition, and is a low wall, very roughly built 
without mortar, but the whole is mnch fallen in. 

The outer enclosure was originally split np into compartments by means of radial 

mnd walls, and each compartment 
possessed an entrance to the inner 
enclosure, and contained a hut. For* 
tions of these dividing walls are still 
standing in No. 11 ruin, which is l)OtU 
tlio largest and the best preserved of 
the group. The circular cement but 
foundations, from which the bottoms 
of tbe posts that supported the roofs 
still project, though now largely con 
cealed by soil, can still bo traced, 
while, in some cases, portions of the 
mud walls shown on tbe plana, are 
still standing. In No. II min no less 
than eleven of these hut fonndations 
are shown, and the reader will readily 
perceive tlm probable position of four 
more. With a little excavation one 
could restore nil the interior features 
of these ruins. 

The hut sites are strewn with 
broken band-mode pottery, some of 
which is ]>lain, some incised with cord, 

herring-bone, and similar patterns, and some polished with Iwth incised and painted 
geometric decoration. 

In tbe plan of ruin No. IV I have shown a small heap of stones. In the enter 

enclosure of min No. II there arc a number 
of those small heaps. I do not kuow their 
purpose. They remiod me of the heaps of 
stones that tlie Kafirs sort out of the soil 
dnriug their agricultural operations. 

There are many similar kraals still 
inhabited in the neighbourhood, and they 
show that the outer wall was capped by a 
fence of cut bushes and that the inner wall 
was cappexl by grass-matting. 

In Plate E are reproduced two photo¬ 
graphs of tbe inner walls of inhabice<l kraals 
Fig. 1 in which the plaster covering is not 
yet completely added, and Fig. 2 in 
which the plaster covering is finished and 
decorated. 

These kraals also show the purpose of 
tbe inner enclosure. Its primary obiect was 


lO JO 

HuiM No. III. 


JO Hems 



to 20 

SuiH No. IV. 


jOHcncs 


to stable the animals at night, these being 
herded in one or more lesser enclosures of 
cut bushes. It was also used as a place of assembly. Under its floor was buried 
the store of grain, the rifling [of which has given rise to tbe mound-encircled pits. 
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The smaller circular depressioos were fira>places where pots aud other things were 
cooked. 

The wall decoration is in red and white, which colours were obtained by 
powdering ochre and limestone; lately, blue, obtained from traders, has been added 
in some cases. 

In other kraals in the neighbourhood stone walls have been discarded. 

Pottery with patterns similar to, but not always quite identical with, those from 
the ruins, is made and is in general use in the kraals visited by me, but as I only 
went into a few out of the many, no importance must be attached to the difference. 
It is noteworthy that the polychrome ware is reserTod neither for special persons nor 
for special occasions but is as much an article of daily use as the plain, the degree 
and style of decoration going with the class of utensil. The colouring materials are 
wood ash for white, ochre for red, and graphite for black. The pottery, it may be 
remarked, is made by the women. 

Another common household article is a conical dish of marula wood, round the 
rim of which is carved the chevron pattern, sometimes siugle and sometimes double, 
as on the main building at Zimbabwe. 

In and around these ruins, large pebbles, worn down on both sides to a flat disc 
by rubbing, abound, as also do the polished slabs of gabbrodiorite with which they 
were used, and the pounding stones and hollowed out blocks of the same rock that 
served the purpose of pestles aud mortars. 

On the other side of the Magalakwin, on the road from Potgietersrust to the 
tin mines and not far from the latter, are the remains of a kraal that was inhabited 
until recently, when the inhabitants burnt it down and removed to another spot 
nearer the river. In what was the inner enclosure of this kraal, recognisable, though 
it had no stone wall but merely a fence of cut bushes, because it contains a dumb-belU 
shaped grain-pit, without, however, any surrounding mound, and the smaller circular 
fire*place, stands a stout tapering pole about five metres in height. This is decorated 
with alternate plain black and red bands and has the head of what appears tu be a 
hornless ox carved on the top. In the inner enclosure of the new kraal, which likewise 
has a fence of cut bushes only, but shows no pit, a similar pole painted with alternate 
bands of black and white, and surmounted by a rag model of what appears to be the 
head of a hare, has been erected. Owing to my ignorance of the language I was 
unfortunately unable to obtain any satisfactory information regarding these poles, 
but gathered that they were connected with initiatiou ceremonies. Can these be 
homologous with the birds-on-posts or the conical tower at Zimbabwe ? 

J. P. JOHNSON. 


India: Manipur. Sliakespear. 

Kabul Note*. By Lieutenanl-Colonel J. Skaktspear^ C./.J?., D.S.O. 

Village, Ireng, cloee to Eangjupkhul. In their own language they call Uf 
themselves Ha>me. In the village are found the following Sngeis ** :— 

Kabui Naitb. Meithbi Name. 

Matang*me. Ningthauja. 

Heng-me. Loang. 

Bon*me. Kabon<ngamba.* 

Marem>me. Eumul. 

Pui*me is the name they apply to the people of Ngatokpa, who are called by 
the Manipuris Kabui anoba.t 

Marong*me is applied to the people of Eonga-khul and most of the plains 
Eabuis, aud appears equivalent to Sougpu. 


or Ehibang&sba. 
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Marriage endogamous as regards clan, but exogamous aa regards SageL 
la Ireng there are the following Lais:— 

Chara-woog (Chara = Lai and Wong = chief). At commencoraent of jhumtng 
season a fowl is sacrificed outside the village gate, and the village is nw-io, i.e., 
genna for one day. The sacrifice is called “ Tar^haibo. ^ 

After harvest a small pig is sacrificed and zu drunk, but no nautch ; one days 

called “Talingkhuri.” , .. . 

At ripening of rice a fowl is killed in the house and eaten lo the^Aam. lJus 

is called “Shekbo.” ^ , , u- 

When threshing begins each household kills a fowl and eats it on the threshing 

The above are village sacrifices to Charawong; the dates are fixed by the 
Yaisuba* called by HSme Chak-ko-pob,” who also diagnoses illness by feeling the 
pulse. If he decides that tbe illness is due to KashSbera, demons of the forest, a 
pig is killed. This is called “baipu.” If the illness is sent by Tbakhiyak demon, 
a fowl is killed outside tbe village, if Khatbianpoh, the water demons, are respon- 
Bible, a goat has to be killed. The portions reserved for the demon called sherk m 
Lnsbai are known as Chara-thatiek. 

Tamtira, household god, gets a pig, when one is available ; if ibis sacrifice is 
too long deferred someone in the house will get ill. The pig is killed inside the 
house; all the elders of the village share in the feast. The liver with some rice 
is offered to the god. The householder is nu-bo for five days, during which time 
he may only drink zu out of a leaf, and may only eat the flesh of animals killed 

by men. t> « t> « 

On death of wife, her nearest relative claims Rs. 2 to Ks. d. 

Divorce can be obtained by giving the otlier party a hoc. 

Marriage is arranged by go-betweens with zu. They settle price. If girl » fami y 
agree ihe young man mky visit her and sleep with her for three years; during this 
^e be helps her father; at the end of the time tbe girl’s parents a pig, and 
take her to her husband’s house, end there is a feast, and the girls and boys dance. 
The price is abont one or two cows. If the boy cries off before the wtual mar¬ 
riage he has to give a pig for a village feast, and gW’s parents get Rs. 5 « Rs. 6 
If there are any children the father takes them. Should the girl cry off, whatever 
part of the price has been paid has to be returned. . . • n a 

During the time that the rice is growing no dancing or singing is allowed. 
Spirits of the dead go to Nongmaijing hUl. 

The spirits of those who die by accident, &c., are called * lashikasabo, and g 
nowhere. The classes of death which constitute Tashikasabo are the Bame as m all 

other hill tribes. , , , 

There ia only one heaven, but certaiu spirits, those of warriors and hunters, 

seem to be favoured in some way. Thieves are said to he troubled in the laud of 
the dead. 

iVuato*.—Village a little to south of Kangjupkhul. 

tL people are called “ Now Kabais " by the Mapipuria. They speak a d,aleet 
whieb ie unintelligible » the people of Ireng. They call themaelvee Put-rnoag. 

They say the clan is divided into three sageis 

Babang-ruong, called by Manipuris Ningtbauja. 

Mariam-ruong, ,) » Kumal. 

Phungang-ruong, „ n Luang. * , i • 

The chief god is Rikarong, who gets a fowl at the beginuing of the jhumxng, 

when there is a three days’ genna call Lskosangko.” _ _ _ 

* Vsi^a-ba^csaBcr of fortune. 
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Xashaong is a lesser god, lie receives a cock when the harvest is over. It is 
killed ill the village council-hoase. This sacrifice is called “Tope.*' 

When the dkan is ripe each household takes a fowl, and, gathering some heads 
of rice in the^'^um, makes the tour of thej^Aum with the rice and the fowl, and then 
returns to the house and eats the fowl there. This is calleci “Lodinbu." 

The Yaisuko, or j>rie.st, Is called “Thak-ko-po” (ireng Chak-ko-poh). 

In case of illness sacrifices are made to the above gods, but if no good results, 
then sacrifices arc made to the Kararaba, who ore demons of the hills, streams, and 
forests, the term seems equivalent to the Lushai “Huai.** If fowls do not appease 
the Kararaba, pigs are tried, and if the man does not got well a dog is 8acri0ceil 
to the Kobni Lni. 

The household god Is “ Ingkarao,*' to whom a pig or dog is sacrificed when one 
is available. All the village ina/ join in the feast, eating ginger with the flesh. 
There are no special sacred jiortions rescrve<l for Ingkarao, but eight portions are 
placed on one leaf for the remote ancestors, and seven on another leaf for less remote 
ancestors. I was unable to find out the reason of these divisions. 

Marriage customs as among Ireng. In neither clan can wives be sold. 

Konga Khul .—Ton miles south of Kangjupkhnl. Information collected on 8th 
October 1905, from Rankhingni, Khnnpu of the village. 

No tradition of origin could be obtained. There are three sageis, calleil hy the 
Manipuris, Ningthauja, EnmnI, and Luang. Angom is said to have died out. I did not 
find out the Kabul names for the sageis as at that time I did not know there were 
different names. 

The dead are buried in front of the houses, each in u separate grave. A pig is 
killed and the sacred portions are hung over the grave with some herbs. 

Accidental deaths and deaths of firsUlioru children within a short time of birth, 
the customs seem very like those of the Lnsbais. The marriage price is only a pig 
and some small articles. They inter-marry with the Pui>mai clan only. 

Festivals.— Chkakang^ngni .—After harvest young men and maidens dance, the 
men for five days then the girls for five days, provided funds allow so prolonged a 
dissipation. During this time outsiders may enter, hnt villagers may not leave. 

Ring-ngni .—A month later, a feast In honour of the dead, the graves are sprinkled 
with xuy and portions of the flesh of the animals killed are placed on the graves. 
It lasts five days. 

McCulloch’s javelin throwing and feasting separately of the men and women 
were not known. 

Tkung^ngai .—One month after completion of sowing, five days feasting on all 
sorts of flesh. 

Ckang-ngai.-^A. feast to celebrate the clearing of the paths after the rains in 
November. Much eating and drinkiog. 

Feasts of Merit .—Corresponding to the Lnshai Thaug*chbuab. 

First, the killing of a hutfalo and a pig, and feasting the village, qualify a man 
for the title of Banrumei; this may be followed by a feast of two bufialocs, which 
entitles the giver to the title of Eaishumei. 

It is also meritorions to build a platform of stonos iu the village avenue for 
people to rest on; the building is followed by a feast. These good deeds find their 
reward in the land beyond the grave. 

The single upright stones which are found in the village were put up by some 
previous inhabitants. 

The young men sleep in the houses of well-to-do persons, six or eight iu each. 

The young women also have their dormitories. 

The village was evidently well fortified; the approach from the valley is up a 
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long Borrow cutting 12 to 15 feet Jeep, which they soy was rooteJ over in the 

troubbMJnnes.^ P!Hayc.-To the north, just beyond the village, is o sacred grove 

in which is a curiously-shaped boulder mounted on a rough stone platform. Thw 
are several other platforms under tire trees, but they are more er less >" 

stone is the god Ashong. Two cocks are sacnScod to hm 
after harvest, and there is a iiantch in bis honour. Deputa¬ 
tions from other villages come to sacrifice to Ashong. 

Kttbui Kaufehy at 5Ao/i^pfiraM.—The orchestra consislod 
of two big drums made out of hollow tree trunks, al>out 2 feet 
6 inches in diameter; these were slung from poles earned 

each by two men who sang vigorously and took turns to beat 

the drum. The dancers, some tweuty-five in number of both 
sexes, stood in a semi-circle, the girls l»eing altogether at one 
cud of the line, with a stalwart youth at the end. 

Costumes: Bor/i Headdress.—A thin band of bamboo 
Is tied tight round the head across the forehead. Round tho 

_ hair which is worn in a knot behind, a long band of bamboo 

is wonnd scvcrsl limes, the end* being brought round, the Und passing round the 
head and standing up Ukc horns. In the hair-knet a tail feati.er of a l.ornh.ll was 

"'“^Atovf L hair knot wa., a cinster of marigolds, snd the same Howcia wore worn 
in the ears. Round the nock were many nccklmms and sonic wore the big sbcll on 
Ibe nape of the neck as the Anganiis do. Tbe necklacos were of ail sorts, besds, 

coloured grass, and shells. l 

The ls>dy to the waist was bare. The only garments were a kilt held up by a 
sush tied behind with the two cods hanging down like tails. Dark blue with a red 
and yellow fringe seemed the proper colour for the kil^ and plain dark blue for tho 
sash. The Angami black cane garter waa generally woni, 
the leg below as far as tho ankle being pointed white. 

The girls’ costumes were elaborate. On the bead 
was a tinsel crown some two inches high with nnmerons 
small lappets of gold paper ; in the ears were marigolds 
and pendanu of green beetle-wing covers, a profusion of 
necklaces almost covered the bosom. A blue cloth, wound 
tightly round the body under the armpits, reached a little 
below the w'aist; the petticoat was of dark bine with 
white stripes, each stripe being embroidered with arrow¬ 
head pattern in rod and black ; round tbe lower edge was 
a broad red liand. A small blue shawl was wound loosely 
round the shoulders. Brass bracelets of many patterns 

were worn. , , , i 

The Vance.—Ju the first figure all the lads bad 

spears. The two biggest lioys and two 

took up positions in the centre of the semi-circle, a boy , . , . 

end a girl side by side, facing the other couple, hoy opposite boy and girl opposite 
girl Tbe whole party chanted a monotonous refrain, the spears were raised and 
iwirlcd in time with the heats of the drums. The two couples in the centre danced 
vigoronaly an indescribable sort of jig, advancing towards each other wi h arms 
bent, hai'ds raised to the level of tbe head. From lime to time they would mee 
and clasp hands, boy with hoy and girl with girl, and twist round , the semi-crclo of 
dancers all tho while dancing o step similar to that of the two central couples. After 
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a time the left half of the eemi-circle begau moving to the right, passing in front of 
the right half which moved in an opposite direction till the two sections had clianged 
places. 

The second and third ^gures were verj similar to the first, only the spears were 
laid aside. In the second figure three younger girls danced in the centre, and after 
a short time were joined by three lads. In the third figure two very small girls danced 
in the centre, being joined later by two small boys. 

The last figure was a repetition of the first except that the spears were only 
handled by the two youths in the centre. J. SHAKESPEAR. 


New Guinea. " ' Seligmann. 

stone Adze Blades from Sulog^a <British New Guinea) as Chinese 
Antiquities. By C. G. SeliffmanJiy M.D. UO 

Among a number of ancient Chinese adse blades acquired by the Toronto 
Museum are two fine specimens of the usual New Guinea type made from the 
banded volcanic Sologa rock. There is not the faintest doubt as to the bona Jidcs 
of the firm that imported these specimens, which, according to their information, 
were to be regarded as genuine Chinese stone implements from Shansi. This raises 
the interesting qnestioo, “How did these blades reach China?” Are they recent 
importations of Chinese sailors or curiosity-loving Cbioesc, which have been diverted 
into a new and profitable channel, or have they really been in the country for many 
years and come to be regarded as early Chinese axe blades ? 

__ C. G. SELIGMANN. 


Australia: Anthropology. 

Anthropological Resoarch in Northern Auetratla. 

D.C.L.y r.L.D.y Litt.D. 


Frazer. 

By J. G. Frazery JQ 


All friends of anthropology will rejoice to leam that after an interval of some 
years Professor Baldwin Spencer has resumed his researches among the aborigines of 
Australia. The following particulars as to his work and bis plans are extracted from 
a letter which he wrote to me from Melbourne on the 13th of September, 19U. 

The Commonwealth Government of Australia is about to undertake measures for 
the settlement of the Northern Territory, and during the year 1911 it sent a small 
party to make preliminary investigations in that region. The leadership of the party 
was entrusted to Professor Baldwin Spencer. They went to Port Darwin, and 
thence across to Melville Island ; then they returned to Port Darwin and travelled south 
about 200 miles, after which they crossed the continent to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Amongst all the tribes examined by the expedition the belief in the reincarnation of 
the dead is universal; and the same is true of the notion that sexual intercourse has 
nothing, of necessity, to do with the procreation of children. “The latter fact,” says 
Professor Spencer, “ is interesting because we now know that this belief exists amongst 
“ all the tribes extending from south to north across the centre of Australia.” On 
the other hand, Professor Spencer found among these northern tribes none of the 
intichiuma or magical ceremonies for the multiplicatioD of the totems which form so 
important a feature in the totemism of the central tribes; nor could he discover any 
restrictions observed by the natives in regard to eating their totemic animals and 
plants. “ The absence of intichiuma ceremonies,” he adds, “ is doubtless to be asso¬ 
ciated with the fact that the tribes in the' far north live under conditions very 
“ diflTereut from those of the central area. They never suffer from drought or lack of 
food supply. This seems to show that the intichiuma ceremonies are a special 
“ development of tribes that live in parts such as Central Australia, where the food 
‘‘ supply is precarious.” In one or two tribes along the Roper River a very curious 
totemic system was discovered. Among these people a man must marry a woman of a 
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particular totem, but the children take a totem different rom both that of their father 
and that of their mother. For example, a mau of the rain totem must marry a woman 
of the paddy-melon (a species of small kangaroo) totem, and their children are of the 
euro (a species of kangaroo) totem. Again, a porcupine man marries a lizard woman 
and their children are bats. In these tribes each exogaroous class has certain totems 
associated with it. Again, in these tribes the natives are convinced that the spirit 
children know into what woman they mnat enter, so that the offspriug shall have the 
proper totem. Everywhere, too, among the tribes traversed by the expedition the 
women and children believe that the sonud of the ball-roarer is the voice of a great 
spirit who comes to take away the boys when they are initiated; but during the 
initiatory ceremony, when the boys are shown the churinga for the first time, they are 
informed that the noise in question is not made by a spirit, but by the churtngay or 
bnll-roarer, which was used in the past by one of the mythical ancestors of the tribe. 
Lastly, Professor Spencer could detect among these tribes no trace of anything like a 
belief in a supreme being. On the whole, he considers that, with minor variations, 
the beliefs of these northern tribes are closely similar to those of the central tribes. 
Professor Speocer hoped to start about November 1st, 1911, for another expedition 
to Melville Island, the inhabitants of which he is particularly anxious to study, as they 
are hitherto practically uncoutaminated by European influence. His intention was to 
reside among them till February, 1912. All anthropologists will look forward with 
keen interest to the pablication of Professor Spencer’s fresh enquiries in this 
promising region. It is much to be regretted that his former colleague in reaoarcb, 
Mr. F. J. G-illen, has been prevented by the state of his health from taking any 
part in these new investigations. J* G. FRAZER. 


REVIEWS. 

Egyptology. Griffith: Mileham: Randall-Maclver : Woolley. 

Karan6g: The Retnano^ICubian Cemetery. By C. Leonard Woolley and irt 
D. Randall-Maclver. Text and Plates. 2 vols. University Museum, Phila- '♦U 
dcipbia, 1910. 

JCaranSg: The Taton. By C. Leonard Woolley. University Museum, Philadelphia, 
1911. 

Karan6g: The Merditie hucriftiont. By F. LI. Griffith. University Museum, 
Philadelphia, 1911. 

Churches in Lotcer Nubia. By G. S. Mileham, University Mueeiim, Philadelphia, 
1910. 

Buhen. By D. Randall-Maclver and C. Leonard Woolley. Text and Plates. 
2 vols. University Museum, Philadelphia, 1911. 

The Egyptian Department of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
has continued the publication of the results of the Eckley B. Coxe, Junior, Expedition 
to Nubia in the seven volumes now reviewed. The series was begun in 1909 with the 
pablication of the excavation of Messrs. Randall-Maclver and Woolley at Areika, 
which gave us so much new knowledge of the ancient culture of Nubia, and the 
present volumes are equal, if not superior, to them in interest and Importance. Like 
their piedecossors, the new books are good examples of what archseological pub¬ 
lications should be, and we must at the outset express our thanks to Mr. Eckley B. 
Coxe, Junior, for the munificeuce which has made such good work possible, and has 
published it in so complete and satisfactory a form. Messrs. Randall-Maclver 
and Woolley must be thanked for having done their work so well both iu excavation 
and publication, and Mr. Griffith for having effected imthing less than the decipherment 
of the Meroitic script. AH the volumes were printed in America with the exception 
of Mr. Griffith’s, which was produced at Oxford. 
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The tourist on his comfortable slc&ml>oat jonniey from Shellal to Haifa is hanlly 
likely to notice with much interest what looks like n burnt-out factory on the western 
bank of the Kile just before reaching Auibah. If be notices it at all, bo may hazanl 
the conjecture tliatitis ** Coptic,” or, with a hazy idea of tbe possibilities, suggest 
that it was “ destroyed by Dervishes.” That it is a castle of the nnciont BIcmmyes, 
“the Blemiiigcs which caried bows, and arrowos inailo of dragons bones,” as the 
Elizabethan translator of Meliodorus has it, the redoubtable foes of the Romans 
who inaintnincil the banner of paganism hero long after the Empire ha«l acccptal 
Christiumty, he is hanlly likely to know unless he is an arcboiologist and has read 
KaraitAff. For it is to this important conclnsioii that the excavators have 1>cen led 
by their work in tins rcmarkahlo building, which bears the name of “ Karaudg ” (or 
“Garnuk” as it sometimes seems to sound in the mouths of the Kubians). The 
natives explain the namo as meaning “ House of Kara,” and the excavators accept 
this explanation, comparing tbe name “Kara” with that of Chins, a place of the 
Blemmyes mootlooed by Olynipiodonis, and with the element “ Khara ” which occui's 
in the Blcmmyau proper names “ Kharazien,” Kburakheio,” and “Kburapatkhour,” 
which are known from an ancient document now in the Cairo Museum. 

The forms of these names which I have given above are those which seem to 
me to be the correct transliterations of them as they stand in the Cairo document, which 
is written in Greek. Tbe late Professor Krall, who published this important relic of 
the Blemmyan rule in Upper Egypt, read them as “ Chara^iet,” “Charachen,” nnd 
Chaiapatcbour.” The last is certainly correct, but to mo tlie C'Optic ^ (h) in a 
Greek docament of the fourth or fifth century (and occurring only once in it) is improb¬ 
able, and I read the name “ Kharazien,” while “ Kharakhein ” seems to mo more 
correct than “ KharakliCn ” (see my note on the point in the Proceedings of the 
tioctety of Biblical Arehaotogy, XXX (1908), p. 10 ; the German eh of course eqiuls 
the English kh'). But the element Xapa is certain. This may well, as the explorers 
think, be the “Kara” whose “house” Karaudg was. I would, however, put forward 
another suggestion. In the early years of tbe sixteenth century this part of Nubia 
was colonised by a body of Bosnian soldiers sent here by Sultan Selim after his 
conquest of Egypt in 1617. These Bosniak Turks introduced some Turkish place- 
names into the neighbourhood of Anlbah and Derr, specially notable being that of 
“ Boston,” on the eastern bank a few miles below Karandg. May not the element 
kara be tbe Turkish word “ black,” compounded with the Nubian n6g^ “ bouse,” tbe 
castle being tlie “black house”? Such combinations of two tongues occur every¬ 
where. Since tlie ancient name Karaudg seems to have been ShimalS, which is 
nothing like “Chiris,” I give this suggesuon for what it may be worth ; a wonl, 
meaningless in their tongue, would naturally be explained by the Nubians as a name. 
However this may be, the place itself was certainly tbe “ bouse ” of a very important 
chieftain, and Messrs. Woolley and Maclver have shown pretty concUisively that he, 
whether be was named Kara or not, and his successors were Blemmyes. This being 
so, the culture revealed by the excavations at Karaudg is of the highest interest, 
since this is the first real archseological hold that we have got of this elusive people, 
the document at Cairo merely confirming political and religious facts concerning them 
which we knew already from Olympiodorus and Vopisens. Mr. Woolley has recon¬ 
structed for us an imaginative picture of wliat Karaudg looked like when the pagan 
philosopher Olympiodorus visited the land of the Blemmyes in the early years of the 
fifth century a.d., his materials for the reconstnictiou being derived from the results 
of the excavations. 

The two most important points shown by these results are, first, that the 
Blemmyes, as was to Ite expected from the fact that th^y were invaders who had not 
long before ocenpied this pert of tbe valley, were an aristocracy ruling over a subject 
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populfttion of Nubians and negroes; ami, second!/, that they were strongly influenced 
by tUe contemporary Ethiopian civilization of Meroii. The most northerly temple of 
the Meroltic style known is that of Amara, not far south of Wadi Haifa. But here 
at Karanog we have -indubitable evidence, In the shaim of Meroltic inscrlptioas and 
the extraordinary “soul statues” found in the tombs near the castle, of a direct 
connection of Blemmyan with MeroTtic culture. We may well wonder whether the 
Blcmmyes, whether they were an eastern desert-tribe of Beja origin or not, hod not 
long boon “mthiopized ” l>efore they settled in the district of Anibub. Were they 
really Etlnopiaus and not “Beja” at all? 

While they retained their own peculiar ideas with a tenacity which for two 
centuries resisted tl»e christianizing efforts of the Emi>crors, tiio people of Karnndg 
were, however, bv no means averse to the adoption and nsc of many of the externals 
of Roman civilization, esi>ecmlly the .ortlinary Roman blown glass vesscla. gems, and 
so forth. Even Gaulish pottery was importe<l into Nubia and used by them ; but 
most of their ware was of their own make, and of a peculiar style of eeromin art 
already known from Nubia and represented for years in our museums, but flrst 
discovereil e» masse at Shablul and properly studied iu Messrs. Maelver and 
Woolley’s former publication. Iu Karanog, as in Areika, this jMiinied pottery is 
splendidly published in coloured plates, which are among the most uecurate in their 
representation of colour-values of any we know. They deserve very special praise. 

This jmttery (which has since also since l)eon found at Fiuras, further south, by 
Mr. Griffith’s Oxfonl Expeilitiou) was, of course, cbiefly recovered from the tombs of 
the iuhabitauts of Karuiidg, which have also yielded the remarkablo 4«-stttiucs or 
figures of the soul {ba) in the shape of a hnuiun-lieadcd bird, alrcmly inouiioned. 
'lie imporUiice of this discovery has already l>eeu emphasised by Sir G. Maspero m 
throwing now liglit on Ethiopian or Blennnyau religion. The conception of the seal 
ns a humajj-headod bird is, of course, old-Egypliun enough. But it is evident from 
the prominence of these figures on the Karnndg graves that the Ethiopians or 
Bleromyos regarded the ba with peculiar reverence, and n.ssigned to it in the tomb 
the position which in tlie pure Egyptian religion belonged to the Aa, or “ double.” 
In fact, the Ethiopians iu their garbled form of the religion which they bad adopted 
from Eg}pt probably had confused the two, with the result that the ka was elimi¬ 
nated from their conception of the soul. The remarkable figures of the soul-bird 
from Karanog are strongly Ethiopian or MeroUic in fooling, and certainly testify to 
the Ethiopian cltaracier of the Blemmyan rcligioti. A gootl restoration in colour of 
one of the best is given iu the fitmtispiccc of the first volume Jiuder review. 

The inscriptions of Karanog and Shablul (see Areika) lu-e published by Mi‘. 
F. LI. Griffith in ilie sixth volume of the series. They are nil funerary texts in 
the peculiar MeroUic script, and are entirely Ethiopian (MeroTtic) in character. J ho 
splendid work which has been done by Mr. Griffith in the iuterproiatiou of these 
texts can be but mentioned here. I have not the space in which to describe it at 
length, suffice it to say that Mr. Griffith has brillmutly deciphered tlm MeroUic 
inscriptions, and has laid’ in tliis book tlte foundations of u new branch of Egyptology. 
Tho last volume of JCarai>6g is both a grammar and a corpus of MeroUic. If the 
people of Karam'*g wore Blcinmycs, tho Blemmyea spoke and wrote iu MeroUic. 

In the first volume appears a most useful corpus of all the references to the 
Blemmye.s made by ancient anthoriiies. We wcUome this compilation, but a few 
critical notes would have mmlo it oven more useful. Do tho authors really believe 
the statement of Procopius that tho Nobutaj were “planted” l*y Diocletian between 
Egypt and the Blemmyes, having originally lived “aliout the city Oasis,” i.r., iu the 
neighbourhood of Khargah ? I do not. The Nohatm were prcsuinubly the ancestors 
of the modern Nubians, who cannot be conceived as having lived up to tbo time of 
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Diocletian in the oasis of el*Kliargali. The inhabitants of the oases were, as they 
are, if not Libyans, at auy rate closely akin to Libyans. The Nubians are totally 
diHerent, an essentially Nilotic riverain race : what should they do in the western 
desert ? We can see that the Nubians were always' in Nubia from the beginning • 
to them belongs the black pottery which from prehistoric times almost till now has 
preserved the tradition of the oldest Nilote ceramic. If Silko's Nobatm were the 
Nubians, and wo cannot doubt it, Procopius simply made an absurd mis*8tatemeut. 
All Diocletian did was to create a Nubian buffer state between Dgypt and the 
Blemmyes, which, when it accepted Cbristiauity, overthrew the pagan tyrants from 
the south, and Karandg was laid waste. 

The architecture of the Blemmyan castle is of the type usual among latc-Boman 
brick constructions in the East, and with it may be compared— magnos componere 
parvi* —such a castle as Ukheidhar in Irak, which has lately been described by 
Miss Gertrude Bell. It has, of course, typically Nubian characteristics, which are 
retained in Nubian buildings to this day. These are very apparent in the Nubian 
Christian cJuirches of the centuries that lay between Silko’s destruction of Paganism 
and tbe belated establishment of Islam in Nubia by the Cromwellian-namcd Scif*eil> 

din ^Abdallah en-NSfir 
(“ Sword-of*the>Faith Al>- 
dalloh the Victorious ”) 
in the fourteenth century. 
We see in these tlie same 
simple method of making 
a brick vault that is fob 
lowed still by Nubian 
builders. These Coptic 
churches are well dee* 
cribed by Mr. Mileham, 
and they have yielded 
interesting objects, nota¬ 
bly a wall-painting of a 
saint or prophet, which is 
reproduced ■ in colour. 

In the district of 
Anibeh is mcluded the 
rock-fortress of J^afr Ibrim, the ancieut Primis, which contains one of tbe most 
interesting and ancient of these churches, the “ garrison-church ” of the fortress. 
It is now a chaos, with its two rows of pillars standing up amid the wreck of 
the basilica. Ibrim is one of the finest points on the splendidly picturesque, Nubian 
Nile, which at many points of its course bears an odd resemblance to the Rhine 
(Fig. 1). And Ibrim is the Nubian Ehreobreitstein, standing up boldly on its high 
cliff, which overhangs the river and dominates it completely (Figs. 2 and 3). 
No wonder that Pe&onios selected it, after his defeat of Candace and sack of 
Napata, as the settlement limit of tbe Roman Empire. And why it was so soon 
abandoned for tbe traditional frontier farther north at Hierasykaminos (Maharraka) 
remains a mystery. The eagles were never advanced permanently south of Maharraka ; 
we cannot suppose that if Roman buildings have been found at Meroe they mean a 
Roman garrison so far south in view of the silence of all the ancient authorities. 
Had the Romans ever reached Meroe and established a post there (within 120 miles of 
Khartum!) we should have known it from Strabo and the rest. The Romans raided 
Napata once : and Napata is far north of Mcrol^ They never thought of estab¬ 
lishing their frontier even at the second cataract, as Sesostris did. Their general 
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selected the splendid position of Primis for his frontier-post, bnt this was only a 
short way south of Hierasykamioos, the Ptolemaic frontier, to which the Rwans 
returned within a year. And Hierasykaminos remained the frontier till Diocletian 
invented the huffer-state of the Nobatas and retired the legions to the border of 
Egypt proper at Syene. Mr. O. L. Cheesman, of New College, Oxford, contributes 

a very complete and interesting description of the Roman garrison of Egypt, rom 
^ ^ the time of Augustus to 

that of Diocletian. An 
ala of British cavalry was 
stationed at Isoum, in 
Upper Egypt, a few miles 
south of A?y6t. 

Messrs. Maciver end 
Woolley publish interest¬ 
ing photographs of Ibriro, 
and theirs is the most 
complete description of the 
fortress that has yet ap¬ 
peared. So well adapted 
is it still for its purpose 
that just a century ago, 
in 1811, it was held for long against the retreating Mamelukes by the descendants 
of Sultan Selim’s Turks, and relics of their defence still lie amid the ruins. 

Finally, we came to Buken, the publication of the e.xcavatiou8 at Wadi Haifa. 
Just as in modern days so in ancient times tho southern end of the Nubian Nile 
valley, immediately north of the second cataract, proved the most convenient position 
for a centre of populatiou. But the old Egyptian Haifa lay on the west, not the east 
bank of the river. Here at the beginning of the XII Dynasty Senusert (Sesostris) 1 
founded the settlement of Buben, which in later times became the administrative 
centre of Nubia. He built a temple here, which has disappeared, having been 
probably where that of 
Hatshepsu now is. Later 
on, the Pharaohs Aahmes 
and Amenhetep I of the 
XVIII Dynasty built, as 
Mr. Maciver shows, the 
northern Haifa temple on 
the remains of the old 
XII Dynasty civil govern¬ 
ment building. Then the 
great queen Hatshepsu, 
glorying in her “ years of 
peace,” erected the larger 
southern shrine which for 
some inscrutable reason is 
known to dragomans and 
touriste as the “Temple of Ben-Hur” (Fig. 4). These two buildings have always 
been known. They were visited by Champollion. During the eighties and nineties 
Colonel Holled Smith and Captain F. G. Lyons investigated them further, and 
recovered various antiquities from them, which are now in our museums. In 1905 
the late Mr. P. D. Scott-Moncrieff, of the British Museum, was commission^ by the 
Sudan Government, in conjunction with Mr. J. S. Crowfoot of the Sudan Civil Service, 
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to carry out works of cnaservatlon at the Northern Tonplc. Then ProfeHSor Breasted, 
of Chicago, showed that this temple owed its origin, not to Thothmes III, ns had 
previously been suppoKed, but to Hatshepsu, as the alterations in the reliefs, analogous 
to those at Deir el>Bafaari, clearly prove {Templet of Loicer Nubia, Am. Jonra. 
Semit, Lang., Oct. 1906, p. 14). Finally, Mr. RaiuIalUMucIvcr has now thoroughly 
studied the whole building and completely published it. The only new fact that lias 
transpired with regard to it is the discovery of a relief, probably of Tirliakah, showing 
that this king built one of his usual little a<lditioual chapels here as elsewhere. 

Mr. Maclver’s new discoveries relate chiefly to the northern temple, which be 
shows to be chiefly the work of Amenbotep II, and to the fortifications, town-ruins, 
and tombs of tbe Nil and XVII1~XN Dynasties, which he has thoronghly explored. 
The results are of high interest, Tbe XVIIl Dynasty fortifications are remarkably 
modern In trace, being quite a gooil example of tbe bastiooed style in use in Europe 
from about 1600 to 1800! They might almost have been designed by Vauban or 
Coeborn, but that wc miss capoiiici'S and ravelins I The advance which they show on 
the simple castellated walls of the XII Dynasty (as we see them in the great fortress 

of Mirgisse (Fig. 6) twelve 
miles to the southwanl), is 
remarkable, and is exactly 
parallel to the atlvauce 
made by the Italian mili¬ 
tary engineers of tbe six¬ 
teenth century on the ideas 
of our Middle Ages. 

Tbe tombs have yielded 
varioun important results, 
the most important being 
an iron spearhead from a 
XII Dynasty grave (abont 
2000 B.C.). This connects 
tbe earlier sporadic occur¬ 
rences of worked iron 
already known from Gizeb 
(IV Dynasty), and Abydos 
(VI Dynasty, tee Max, 
1905, 40), with tbe begin¬ 
ning of the common use 
of iron under the XX Dynasty. This is a discovery of the highest historical and 
anthropological interest. Another considerable find is that of a large quantity 
of the black or red “base-ring” pottery, often “punctated” with spot, zigzag, or 
spiral designs in white, already known from Tel-el-Yabudiyab, Kbata'anah, Xabun, 
and Abydoe, and dated to tbe XII-XIII Dynasty. It is often found with Cretan 
“ Kamflres ” ware (Middle Minoan H), and is certainly not Egyptian. Mr. Maciver 
seems doubtfully to suggest a Nubian origin for it, bat to this conclusion we demur; 
a Mediterranean or Syrian source seems far more probable. Actual ASgean importa¬ 
tions in the shape of tbe common B'ugelkannen of “late Minoan III” style have 
been found by Mr. Maciver in tbe XVIII-XX Dynasty graves at Buben. 

Several funerary statues of the XII and XVIII Dynasties and a large number 
of funerary inscriptions were found. The inscriptions of these are given in full in 
hieroglyphic type, which seems, by the way, rather badly printed at times, in great 
contrast to the beautiful impressions of the Meroitic type in the Oxford-printed 
voinme of Mr. Griffith. The translation of these inscriptions has been contributed 
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by Mr. A. M, Blackman, who helpetl conwtlcrnbly in Mr. Maclver’s work. Mr. 
Blackman should, by the way, not translate the foreign ethnic name “ Fenkhu,” 
mentioned in tlio long inscription of Thothmes HI in the northern temple, as 
“Phoenicians.” No proof has ever >>ccn adduced of the identity of the EgJ’P* 
eian “FenkUn” with tlie Greek ♦wVtf, an idea which has lately been revived by 
Professor Scthe. The Greek ♦ was originally p-h, not /, and anch an old word 

as Fenkhu, which first 
appears under tlie V 
Dyna.Hty, and is pro- 
l>ably much older, can¬ 
not possibly ho identified 
with a Greek word which 
as late as the fifth cen¬ 
tury n.c. was pronounced 
p'hoinixy ns the Latin 
form Peenus shows clearly 
enough. Were the Egyptian word phnhu the case would be ditfereut Rec. 
Trav., XXXIV, p. 35). 

The neighbourhood of Haifa is not yet completely explored. \Shen on a visit 
to Mr. Maclver there in the early part of 1910, the present writer di^ussed with 
him the probable dato aud character of an interesting building, the remains of which 
ho bad found on the west bank n mile or two south of the Buhen temples. It 
seemed to mo to be very possibly a civil building of the XVIII Dynasty, aud since 
it resembles somewhat the remains of the palace of Amenhetep III at Medinet 
Habti (Thelies), it may be the iialnce of tho Prince of Kush, the Egyjitian Governor- 
General of Nubia and tho Sudau. This building is mentioned by Mr. Maclver, and 
would probably repay excavation. Captain Lyons has also pointed out tho relics of 
a building on the oppo¬ 
site bank of the river, 
with a stairway going 
down to the water. So 
there is something yet to 
be gleaned at Haifa, in 
spite of Mr. MacIver's 
very thorough excavation. 

The tombs of the conical 
hill behind the explorer’s 
house (Fig. 5) consti¬ 
tuted a discovery which * „ , ... 

it is surprising was not made by others before. The plates of Buheuy with photo- 
graphs and plans, are of the greatest value, aud one has rarely seen better publications 
of archaeological results. 




a. H. 

Pro. 6.—THB BXPLOBBE’S HOUSS at Buasx, WITH TOUB-HILL 
IK BACKGROUKD. 


America, North. c- w u 

Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico. Edited by F. W. Hodge. II 

Washingtou. Part I, 1907; Part II, 1910. (Bureau of American Ethnology, fl 
Bulletin 30.) Pp. 972 aud 1221. Price $1.50 and $1.75. 

These volumes make a much-nee<lcd encyclopaedia of the North American Indians 
aud are indeed “ a handbook of the tribes, embodying, in condensed form, tli© accumu- 
« lated information of many years ” (I, 173). There is scarcely a phase of American 
ethuoloev which is not treated under a separate title, wheUicr the subject be a tribe, 
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lingaistic stock, pbjsieAl characteristic, type of material culture or of social organisa¬ 
tion, an ethnographical area or a piece name of Indian derivation. Tlie volumes 
abound with excellent illustrations and with references and bibliographies. 


W. D. W. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


42 


Eighteenth International Oonffreee of Amerioaniete. 

This congress will be held at the Imperial Institute, May 27 to Jane 1, under 
the auspices of the Boyal Anthropological Institute, and it is hoped that Fellows 
of the latter will do their best to welcome the distlnguisbed foreign delegates and 
members. The principal Governments, Universities, and Societies have appointed 
delegates, and amongst these are Sir W. Osier, Sir Everard Im Thnm, Prof. J. L. 
Myres, Mr. H. Balfour, Dr. A. C. Haddon, Prof. A. Macalister, H.I.H. Prince Roland 


Bonaparte, Baron de Borchgrave, Comte M. de P^rigny, and Drs. H. Cordier, P. 
Heger, G. Seler, S. Lafone Quevedo, F. Boas, and A. HrdliSka. In addition to the 
meetings for the reading and discussion of papers there will be an evening reception 
at the Natural History Mnseum and visits to Oxford and Cambridge. Other enter¬ 
tainments and excursions are in contemplation. 

Of the seventy papers which had been notified on April 10, some of the most 
interesting will be the following Section I, Palao-Anihropology—Dr. C. Peabody, 
Archseologicai importance of T. Volk’s work in the Gravels at Trenton, N. Jersey”; 
Dr. G. MacCurdy, “ Human Bones in Pleistocene Deposits near Cuzco, Peru ”; Prof. 
G. Courty, “ ConsiddratioQS gdndrales sur le pr^bistorique sud-am^ricain ”; Dr. 
Capitan, “Le Paldolithique en Amdriqoe”; Dr. J. B.Amhrosetti, “A Fossil Skull, 
from Argentina.” Discussion. Section II, Physical Anthropology-^hr. A. Hrdlicka. 
“Ethnic Nature and probable Origin of the American Aborigines”; Dr. Cbervin, 
“ L’Authropologie Bolivienne.” Section IV, Ethnology and Arch<tology—^xof. M. 
Seville will describe bis latest discoveries of ancient sites in Ecuador, with lantaru 
‘slides, and there will be fine illustrations to Dr. E. Seler’s “Ruins of Uxmal 
Yucatan” and its sculptured bnildings. Section V, General E/Ano/opy—Waldemar 
JocheUon’s “Scientific results of the Ethnological Section of the Riabouschinsky 
Expeditioa of the Imperia) Russian Geographical Society,” and the “Ethnographic 
results of the Bondon Commission in Central Brazil” are important contributions. The 
.sections of colonial history and of linguistics also contain interesting subjects. The 
full list can be obtained on application to the Assistant Secretary, 50, Great Russell 
Street, London, W.Ct, and tickets for members (£1) and associates (10s.) up to May 11. 
There wUl be an exhibition daring the congress, at the Imperial Institute, of ethno¬ 
logical and archffiological objecto, photographs of Central American buildings and 
sculptures, copies of ancient frescoes and coloured reliefs from Yucatan, and Herr A. 
FrilS’s latest collection from Southern Brazil. 


Fourteenth International Oongrress of Prehistoric Anthropology 
and Archssolosy. 



Owing to a variety of circumsunces the Congress will meet at Geneva, instead 
of at Dublin as originally arranged, during the first week of September, 1912. 

Professor Eugene Pittard is making the necessary arrangements for the Congress, 
wMch will include papers, scientific discussions-and excursions to the sites of the 
principal Swiss prehistoric discoveries. 

Full particulars about the Congress may be obtained either from the president. 
Professor B. Pittard, 72, Florissant, Geneva, or from the general secretary, M. W. 
Deonna, Boolevani de s Fraoeb^es, Geneva. 

Printed by Etbe asd SrorriswooD*. Ltd., His Msimr’s Printen, Bast HskLor Street, B.C. . 
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John Gray, B.8c. Born January 9, 1854; died April 28* 1912. By 

G. Udny Yule. 



Tlie Institute has suffered a verj heavy loss bj the death of its treasurer, John 
Gray. Elected a Fellow in 1894, he took up the burden of the treasurership in 1904 
at a critical period in the history of the Institute, aud the success which has attended 
his unwearied efforts to place the finances on a sound basis is known to every 
Fellow who has studied the balance sheets of suceesaive years. But only those who 
were intimately associated with his work can know bow greatly he had the interests 
of the Institute at heart, how anxiously he watched, and with what pleasure he 
noted, its progress, and how continually his thoughts wore given to winning increased 
scope for its activities and recognition of its standing. He had been for some months 
in poor health, and had taken a short holiday abroad in the hopes of rocruiting his 
strength. Not long after hie return, be had been looking forward to hearing the 
paper by Mr. Moir and Dr. Keith on April 23rd, but, feeling unwell, returned home 
in the afternoon. The illness proved to be pneumonia, and he passed away on 
the 28th. 

John Gray was born in 1854 at Striehen, Aberdeenshire. His early education 
was received at the Parish School, Striclien, and subsequently at the Grammar 
School, Aberdeen. He attended during the Winter Sessions, 187l>2 and 1872-3, 
at the University of Edinburgh, studying under Fleemiug Jenkin, Tait, Kelland, 
and Crum Brown. His l>ent for mechanical subjects was then marked; in his first 
session he obtained the third prize, and in the second the second prize, in Floeming 
Jonkiu's class in engineeriug. In the meantime he hod been apprenticed at the 
engineering works of Messrs. McKinnon A Co., Aberdeen, a firm of which bis uncle, 
Mr. John Gray, the founder of the Aberdeen School of Art, was chief partner, and 
while there he also took up the appoiutmeut of Aroott Lecturer in Physios at the 
Mechanics Institution. His passion for scientific work was now too strong to be 
suppressed. At the sacrifice of considerable personal prospects, be decided to relinquish 
the idea of making engineering his career, and to endeavour further to pursue bis 
studies. Entering the competition for Whitworth Scholarships in 1875 he obtained 
the first place in the theoretical examination and the eighth in the final competition, 
and was awarded a Royal Exhibition for study at the Royal School of Mines. There 
he studied for three years under Judd, Frankland, Goodeve, and Guthrie, and obtained 
the associatesbip of the school in Metallurgy in 1878. During the Session 1877-6 be 
appears also to have attended again for a time at Edinburgh, aud in 1879 obtained 
the degree of B.Sc. (Engineering). 

In 1878 he entered for a Civil Service examination “ for six clerkships in the 
“ Patent Office,” came out second in order of merit, aud entered the Office as an 
indexing and abridging clerk. At the time of his death he held a responsible position 
as Examiner, specialising largely in patents relating to electrical matters. While in 
the latter years of his life anthropology becamo the chief pursuit of his leisure hours, 
Gray never lost his interest in matters electrical. He was a Fellow of the Physical 
Society from 1879 to 1905, and an Associate of the Institurion of Electrical Engineers 
from 1887 to 1902, and, till Section H of the British Association claimed hia presence, 
be was an almost equally regular attendant at Section A (Mathematics and Physics). 
For something like twenty years, even up to last year, be was a regular and valued 
contributor to the pages of the EUctrical Reviev)^ and his name is known to many 
students of physics by his book on Electrical Influence Machines, which, first published 
in 1890, reached a second edition in 1903. 
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Gra^^tf interest in antbropology^ appears to have been first aroused bj bis love 
for aod interest in bis birthplace and bis native country. He published in 1893 a 
coDtribation to the TranMctions of tht Buchan Field Club (Vol. HI) under the title 
** Historical Notes on Stricben,** and this was followed in 1894 by a paper on “The 
“ Personal and Place Names in the Book of Deer.” In 1895 be submitted to the 
club a scheme for antbropometrio work, aod subsequently, in association with Mr. J. 
F. Tocher, the secretary of the club, and with the co-operation of other members, 
carried out a series of obeervatioos on the inhabitants of East and West Aberdeenshire; 
the work inoUided a pigmentation survey of some 14,000 school children, while 
pigmentation data as to several thousand adults and measurements of several hundreds 
were also obtained. The results wore published in the Transactions of the Buchan 
Field Club (HI, Aug. 1895; VI, Jan. and Dec. 1901) and in a joint memoir by Gray 
and Tocher in the Journal of the lus^tute (III [N.IS.], 1900, p. 104). In 1899 Gray 
was elected president of the club and gave as his address a paper on “ The Origin of 
“ the Piets and Scots {TransactionSy V, Dec. 1899). These Aberdeenshire surveys 
led to a wider scheme. In 1901 a proposition was made at the British Association 
for a pigmentation survey of tho whole of the school children of Scotland, but, 
failing financial support from tJte Association, a committee was formed consisting of 
Sir William Turner, Professor R. W. Reid, Mr. Gray, and Mr. Tochor, and assistance 
obtained from tho Royal Society Government Grant Committee. Mr. Tocher and 
Gray organised the survey, and with the hearty co-operation of tho school teachers 
it proved a complete success. Gray's memoir on the results, illustrated by numerous 
maps showing the distribution of colours by the method of contour Hues, was published 
in the Journal of the Institute (XXXVIII, 1907, p. 375). He also utilised iu that 
memoir a method devised by Professor Earl Pearson for measuring the divergence, in 
respect of hair colour or oyo colour of each district, from the mean—an immediate 
utilisation of a novel method which was characteristic of the man. 

The appointment, in 1902, of the Committee of the British Association on 
Anthropometric Investigation in the British Isles was mainly due to Gray's efforts, 
and he acted as secretary since its appointment; the Final Report on Anthropometric 
Method was issued in 1908, and many of its recommendations have found acceptance not 
only in this country, but also to a large extent abroad. A scheme for au anthropo¬ 
metric survey of the United Kingdom was laid before the Inter-Departmental Com¬ 
mittee of 1903 on Physical Deterioration by Professor D. J. Cunningham and Gray aod 
will be found reprinted in the report of that Committee (Cd. 2175, 1904, pp. 102-3), 
who regarded it “of the highest importance towards the collection of authoritative 
“ information . . . that the survey should be undertaken at the earliest pos- 
“ sible moment.” (Report, p. 10.) For the carrying out of such a scheme he 
always hoped ; tbe deputation to the late Sir Henry Campbell-Banuermau from the 
Anthropological Institute and other societies, on which he served, in 1907 led to 
promises of “ earnest and careful consideration,” and the inclusion of anthropometric 
work in connection with the medical inspection of school children may have been 
effected in consequence, but such work is at present almost wholly lacking iu 
the co-ordination and direction which he desired. 

Gray's mechanical abilities wore frequently evidenced in bis designs for new 
instruments for anthropometric work. Reference may be made to his paper on 
•* Cephalometric Instruments and Oepbalograms ” {Journal, IV [N.S.], 1901, p. 41), to 
his “ Portable Stature Meter,” based on the principle of the lasy-tougs (Mait, 1900, 90), 
and to the callipers and radiometer mentioned iu the report of the British Associa¬ 
tion Committee. Tbe last paper that he read before ihe Institute, in December, 
was descriptive of a new perigrapb, or instrument for drawing contour-lines of skulls 
or bones. His adaptation of the Lovibond tintometer to tbe measurement of the 
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colour of hair, skin or eyes (Man, 1908, 27) deserves a wider recognition than it 
has yet obtained. 

During the lost few years he bad been greatly interested in developing a macbmc 
for measuring the speed at which an observer ceased to see 6ickor in a revolving disc 
coloured in black-and-white segments, or, in the later and improved form, in a revolving 
mirror reflecting alternately white and coloured light. The critica! speed seemed to 
show only slight variations for the same observer at different times (if care were uken 
to keep the illumination constant) but a great variation between different individuals, 
and Gray concluded from his observations that the critical speed in question wm 
closely related to the mental characters of the observer. He woe working on this 
machine—the “ intelligence machine *’—up to the time of his death. 

Of his other papers during recent years may be mentioned those which he read 
at British Association meetings on “England before the English’* (Mam, 1906, 93), 
“Who BuUt the British Stone Circles?” (Man, 1908, 96), “An Imperial Bureau 
“ of Anthropology” (Man, 1911, 95), and tbo paper reail before the Institute on 
“ The Differences and Affinities of Palmolilbio Man and tbo Anthropoid Apes 

(Man, 1911, 74). , , . , o • . 

Gray was elected in 1909 a Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society 
of Paris. He acted as treasurer of the Universal Races Congress, held last year, 
and at the time of his death was serving as assistant treasurer of the forthcoming 
Congress of Americanists. 

He will be greatly missed not only as the untiring worker for the Institute, as 
the protagonist for physical anthropology, but also by many of os as one of the best 
of friends. He was a innn whom it always cheered one to see, eud to argue with 
him was a delight, os his simple and upright character left no room for bitterness. 
The deepest sympatlty will bo felt by all his friends for Uio widow and daughter 
who survive him. 


America, North-West. 

The Bearlnir of the Heraldry of the Indians of the North-Weet J u 
Coast of America upon their Social Organisation. at the -rw 

Meeting of the British Association^ September 6/A, 1911. By C. M. Barbeau^ of the 


Canadian Geoiogieal Surtsey. ^ » 

The plastic and pictorial art of the Indians of the north-west coast being well 
known it may prove interesting to give an outline of the relations between the social 
organisation of these aborigines and a characteristic class of carvings and paintings 
meant to represent mythical animals, human beings, and monsters. 

I shall refrain from referring to the facts as actually described by the ethno- 
irrapherf, and shall confine myself to a summary description—first, of a few typii»l 
kinds of social groupings to be found amoug these Indians; second, of the right 
claimed by these social units to the exclusive use of distinctive crests, emblems, or 
armorial bearings handed down in a traditional way from generation to generation; 
third of the peculiar devices adopted by the privileged owners of these emblems 
and names connected therewith in order to bring about the normal working of a well- 
established and consistent system of social organixaiion, based upon the requirements 


of a semi-nomadic mode of life. 

As a prcliminarv remark, it may be added that though the culture of the north¬ 
west coast presents'some features to be found in the many ethnic groups of the 
region, it is by no means uniform. The TIiogit, the Haida and Kmgani. the Trim- 
sbian. the Heiltsuq, and the northern Kwakiiitl, on the one baud, may be taken as 
forming a fairly hoioogeneoua group. On the other hand, the aoiuhern Kwakmtl, the 
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Nootka, and the coaet and interior Salish constitute auother group, representing a 
slightly different cultural type. 

I shall call attention almost exclusively to the first of these two groups of 
people, that is, the one consisting of the Tlingit, the Haida, the Tsimshian, and the 
northern EwakiutI, indulging only in a few passing references to the southern group. 

A Few Typical Kinds op Social Unit obtainino among thb Indians 
OP THB Facipio Coast. 

The social organisation of the tribes of the Pacific coast may be considered under 
two different aspects, one of which is that relating to the ethnology of the natives 
—that is, to the geographical distribution of groups of tribes respectively characterised 
by different physical types, cultures, aud languages. 

The other point of view, which I intend to adopt presently, confines itself 
exclusively to the analysis of the internal structure of their social units or groupings, 
as based upon a recognised form of kinship or of selection, irrespective of any 
geographical, linguistic, and ethnic considerations. 

The social units of by far the greatest importance among the northern tribes of 
the coast are characterised by the linear inheritance of their membership, and the ties 
uniting together the members of a single grouping or unit are, roughly speaking, of 
the nature of a conventional kinship. The many varieties of those rather numerous 
kin-groups may be classified according to their antiquity, the extent of their member¬ 
ship, and their influence. 

A most remarkable variety of social units, owing to its all-pervading importance 
in matters of domestic and political life, may be found only among tbo northern tribes, 
that is among tbo Tlingiti the Haida, the Tsimshian, the Heiltsuq, and the northern 
EwakiutI. To this variety of social unit has been applied the name of pbratry. 

The pbratries are rather few in number. The Tlingit people are divided into two 
main pbratries, the more important of which is that of the Raven, while the other is 
that of the Wolf; another Tlingit pbratry of lesser importance and obtaining only 
among their southern tribes is that of the Eagle. 

The Haida have two phratries—the Gyi’tina and the Koa’la, The significance of 
these two terms has not been quite satisfactorily determined so far, although many 
ethnographers bold that the Gyi’tina pbratry is that of the Eagle, aud that the 
Eoa’la is that of the Raven. 

The Tsimsbiau have four phratries, named after the Raven, the Eagle, the Wolf, 
and the Bear. The Heiltsuq have three phratries, those of the Raven, of the Eagle, 
and of the Eiller-wbale (^DeJphinug orca). 

These are the main phratries of the north-west coast. It is worth noticing that 
the Raven pbratry, the largest and probably the most ancient, obtains among the 
Tlingit, the Tsimshian, the Haida, and the Heiltsuq. While being the principal 
and most powerful phmlry among the Tlingit, it is only secondary in importance 
among the Haida. In the same manner, while the Eagle pbratry (Gyi’tina) is tlie 
most important among the Haida, it comes only third among the Tlingit. 

Although space forbids any attempt at a thorough description of the nature of 
the phratries, it may he stated briefly that they are very numerous aggregates of 
peoples scattered over a wide area, bound together by a tie of semi-artificial kinship, 
and using in common the same distinctive emblem, crest, or armorial bearings. 

The members of the phratries os such are, on the one hand, held responsible 
in common for the fulfilment of certain obligations towards the members of one or 
more than one pbratry; and, on the other band, are expected to claim together the 
fulfilment of analogous duties and obligations on the part of those outstandine 
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phratries: both parties haTiug previoosly made ‘‘"T 

Lod that hencrforward they should respectively carry out the mutually beneficent 

results of their initial compact. 

The obligation, and correlative advantages followmg such a mutual undw- 
,tending are quite numerous and complcr. The member of a phratrj, “ ' 

compelled to depend upon tbe members of another allied pbratry m conuechon with 

many important circumstances and transactions, namely : nronertv 

(a) Certain transaction, of economic eoneorn. m. exchanges of movable ProP®^- 
loans, with interest, gifts, &e., may be entered upon only w.th the members of the 

other oppo.im phralry^^^^^^^ of great moment in the social life of the natives, such 
as birth, initiation, marriage, the erection of a bouse, and bnrial, the assrstance of the 

Allied nhratrv has to be solicited and paid for; 

(c) One of the noted ccrnequonces of the alliance between two or many pb™'"'" 
is that one may never marry inside of one’s own pbratry; that, m other word^ the 

‘■"'“wVen^Tthe parties turns out not to fuim it. duties towa^s another, war 
generally follows (that is before the whites interfered) ; and the "'7'*" ^ 

pbratry .rand together, either being ^ Te .femh^ra 

or vindicating the same transgressed right. This sohdari y ™io„B asserts 

of the same pbratry, even though they may he hving m far distant regions, asserts 

itee'f very mLkedly, especially in the case of war botweon two phrataes ; so much 
r.hat the mariral’tie^^itsel/ may ramporarily he dissolved, 

people of her own phrstry with her children, while the husband stands by the people 

’‘ithWrt-. for a native to be a member 
means of sharing in the communal rights, and in the public and domestic 

“’"Another variety of kin-gronp, only next to the phratrie. in importance, consisra 
in the subdivision of the phratries into smaller units of the same natu . 

kin-gronp of this variety is “PP*'^ ‘Y. TaggTegate of individuals who. 

The clea, as a subdivision of a pbratry, is an aggr a , , 

besides sharing in the communal phratrie emblem and rights with the other clans of 
claim, the exclusive us. of a special and distinctive emblem and 

Th^Tndi^tlilTa'ln. while hound to those of the ^er clan, of the ra™ 

The number of clans inside of the Tlingit and Haida phratrie. ranges f™” “-I “ 

twenty or thereabouts. The Koa’la phratry of the Hai^ Gvi’tin^ 

about nineteen clans, having as many distinctive cresra or The Gy. tina 

(cT nhratrv of the same tribes includes no less than fifteen clans. 

remembered that the sise and the importance of ‘ J “Ve 

wellasoftbe phr^ie, 

mZ d°i.tinct so'cial gra'^p. arc to Im found. The M.^n T ““rof 

the Hawk In 0^0^ words, the phratry is split up into many smaUer km 

unit, of different sixes, caUed clans. The clans in their turn are subdivided into families, 
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aod the families into bouse^groups, each one of these separate units claiming crests 
for their own ezclnsive use. 

The only sources of the right of securing membership in a pbratry, a clan, and 
a family, are birth and linear inheritance, and also occasionally adoption of a non« 
kinsman into the kio*group as a substitute for a real kinsman. 

The right of membership in any of these social units is inherited in the maternal 
line, which is to say that the children belong to the mother’s phratry, clan, and family. 
In other words, the children, being considered as mere strangers by their real fathers, 
may never inherit a phratry, clan, and family designation and rights from them; a 
natural consequence of which is that early in life the children are sent out to reside 
and be educated by the materual uncles, their real fathers attending to the trainiug of 
their own sister’s cliildren. This form of inheritance obtains almost exclusively among 
the Haida, the TUngit, the Tsimsbiaii, and, a])pareutly, the Heiltsiiq. 

The customs of the KwakiutI relating to the inheritance of the right of becoming 
member of a kin-group are much more complex. The matrilinear and patrilinear 
systems co-ezist, but only inasmuch as certain rights are inherited through the mother, 
while certain others devolve through the father. 

The right of using certain crests, moreover, may bo secured among the Hwakiutl 
through the slaying of their legitimate owners in war, or through the lawful murder of 
one’s own tribesman in a very few special circumstances. 

This complex system of inheritance obtaining among the KwakiutI and a few 
other sontliem tribes is found co-existing with a social organisation somewhat different 
from that of the northern tribes. 

The existence of the phratries and clans, however, being dependent upon the law 
of inheritance through the mother, as soon as the matrilinear system of inheritance 
is dropped, it is all over with the phratries and the clans. It is worth noting in 
this connection that the Southern KwakiutI, tlie Nootka, and most of the Salish tribes, 
while resorting to the more complex inheritance of the kin-group designations through 
the mother or through the father, show at best but faint and sporadic vestiges of a 
real clan-organisation. 

The most conspicuous feature of the social morphology of tbo KwakiutI, and also 
of that of the Nootka and the Coast Salish, consists in the abnornal development of 
the fraternities, generally termed secret societies by the ethnographers. 

The KwakiutI social morphology is worth a special mention here in this con¬ 
nection. The KwakiutI proper have two different ways of grouping themselves, one of 
which prevails during the summer time and the other during tbo winter ceremonials. 
In the summer time all the people are arranged into clans, but these groupings are 
broken up in the winter, when the people arrange themselves quite differently under 
two large fraternities, the first of which is called Me’emqoat (the Seats), and the 
second Quequtsa. The Me'emqoat and the Quequtsa fraternities are subdivided into 
many smaller fraternities, known by various names. 

This double social morphology, the one obtaining during the summer and the 
other during the winter, is characteristic among all the KwakiutI tribes, and, to a 
lesser extent, among the KwakiutI and the Salish tribes. It is also found that the 
individuals that are grouped together into one single clan during the summer gene¬ 
rally turn out to belong to various fraternities during the winter, quite regardless of 
thoir elan connection. This is due to the fact that, while among these Indians the 
child may belong either to the clan of his mother or of his father, his right of 
admission into a fraternity may not only be inherited from his parents, but is often 
secured by a payment, or by many other legitimate means. 

The numerous fraternities of southern British Columbia are far from being 
homogeneous in character and purpose. A few are mainly concerned with ritual dances, 
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dramatic performaucea, and potlatches: othara arc aocietiea into which mcdicme-men 
ioitiato their patients with a view to henlinK their maladies; others Boem to be guilds 
of sorcerers, addicted to the practice of certain arts. 

It is evident that, in the cose of all such fraternities, the bond uniting together 
their members must be relatively loose and artificial. 

Now that an outline of the various kinds of social units has been traced, we 
may proceed to a short explanation of their heraldry, that is, of the specific cr^^, 
emblems, or armorial Iwarings and masks, to the exclusive use of which they claim 

a wcibostablished right. u < t 

All the social units above described, namely, the phratrios, the clans, the families, 
and the fraternities, consider themselves as closely related to certain mythical animals 
aud monsters, after which they are named. 

The nature of this relation between a group of men and a species of animal— 
a monster or an object^although of momentous importance on account of its great 
influence over the social psychology of these Indians, aud of the close attention paid 
to it by many leading anthropologists, cannot satisfactorily be discussed here, owing 

to lack of space. . . 

It may be pointed out, however, that tlie connection between a social unit and 

a species of animal resembles that relation between a noble lineage and a domain 
which, after the medimval European notions, was considered as essential. In « 

Europe no noble could be found without an untransferable domain after which be 
was named. This conuection between a lineage, endowed with armorial boanngs, and 
tbe land was partly of economic import, as the lord biul a privilege over the pastoral 

aud agricultural resources of his land. ^ 

The north-west coast Indian, who is endowed with the privilege of using a crest 
is considered as closely related to the object represented by bis crest. 

The main difference between those two systems is that while, m the former, the 
lineage is attacbeil to the laud, the mode of life being of on agricultural typo ; m the 
latter, it is conueeted moetly with animals, as tbe north-west coast Indians are semi- 
nomadic hunters, engaged in fishing during the summer and hunting during the winter. 
Taking it for granted that a close relation exists, in the mind of the uativee. between 
the animal or the object represented by the crest and the people using this as their 
distinctive bodge, we may proceed briefly to examine the nature of tbe crest and 

its use. , . . , ... 

The crest of the north-west coast Indians is a plastic and pictorial representation 

of the animal or object after which they are named, and through which they are 

connected together by ties of special affinity. , , v • 

Among the northern tribes the be8^known crests are those of the phratries and 

of the largest clans. . j. 

As all the families of standing, that belong to tbe tame phratry and are dis¬ 
seminated over a vast territory, make use of the same phratric crest, it is self-evident 
that such a crest must be well known to all, and often met. This is ^so true, 
but to a lesser extent, of the clan and family erwis. As a matter of the 
explorer of the north-west coast soon becomes familiar with the Raven, tbe Wolf, 
the Eagle, the Bear, the Killor-whalo, the Thunder-bird, aud other social groups 


and crests. ^ . ..... i. . 

The use of a crest is manifold. The noblest and wealthiest families m a phratry 

or in a clan make a most frequent use of it, alike in the form of masks, sculptures, 
high or low relief carvings, tattooing, and decorative paintings. A chief himself, in 
some cases, wears on his head, or over his face, the mask representing his phrenic, 
clan or family crest. This is done mostly in the course of ceremonies mtonded to 
represent, rituaUy or theatrically, the myth explaining the adventures of a remote 
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ancostor who was the first to use it. In some other cases an expert is hired to wear 
the mask in the stead of its real owner. These masks are considered as sacred 
poBsessioiiSy and may never he worn or shown outside of the ritualistic performances. 
In old days an intruder would have encountered a speedy death for having violated 
this taboo. 

The heraldic emblems of the pbrutry, clan, or family are often painted on the 
houses and objects of tboir owners. For instance, the poets erected in front of tbo 
houses, Urn uprights and the walls of the bouses, the chests and boxes, the coffins, 
the many objects used in the course of ceremonial rituals, are carved and painted 
wiUi the distinctive heraldic hearings of their owner. The Haida and the Tsimshian, 
more especially, paint and tattoo thorn on their bodies. 

One is not far from the truth in saying that almost all the plastic and pictorial 
art ot the Tlingit, the Haida, and Xeimshian is utilitarian, in the sense that it is 
intended to refer to the heraldry of the people. Any other purpose or result is only 
secondary. 

It is also to be rememhered that, os they are illustrative of a myth and of 
social group'affinities, those representations of animals or of objects must be con> 
rentional and stylised, and that very rigid rules crush down the originality of the 
individual artists. 

Nobody outside of the kin is allowed to use its armorial bearings. This rule 
is universal and without exception among the northern tribes. In old days war was 
waged against anyone who had appropriated to himself such sacred possessions. 

The crests generally held in the highest esteem are the most ancient. It is, 
nevertheless, deemed necessary that their credit should be maintained at the cost 
of feasts given by their owners to the people of the other phratries or clans, who 
are thus assembled and rewarded for proclaiming the munificence of their hosts. 

The esteem granted to a crest seems also to be proportionate to the number 

and wealth of the people who own it, which implies that general recognition and 

respect may be won for a crest only in the course of a long historical evolution. 
New crests, however, may originate in feasts (called potlatches) and be appropriated 
by a group of people. Such crests must not refer to animals or objects already 

represented in the crests of other people, and they are generally held in but 

little consideration. 

The crests of the fraternities of Southern British Columbia are somewhat 
different in character from those of the phratries, clans, and families. As they 
generally reveal themselves under the form of masks and ornamental paraphernalia, 
to bo used only in the course of the fraternity gatherings and ceremonials, they 
are tabooed and kept in strict secrecy apart from these occasions. 

I regret that, since the description of the social nnits and their armorial bearings 
has disposed of most of my space, I shall not bo able here to deal satisfactorily 
with some of the peculiar devices adopted by the owners of crests in order to secure 
the maintenance of their own privileges. 

The phratries, the clans, and the families should not be considered as amorphous 
aggregates of individuals. On the contrary, they are highly differentiated. 

A phratry consists of a certain number of clans of different social standing, a 
few of which are considered of high standing, while some others are awarded a 
lower rank. In the same manner a clan is subdivided into families, only a few of 
which are considered as noble. A family itself is arranged in a similar hierarchy, 
a few of the honse'groups of the family being those of the chiefs and dignitaries. 

As a rale the largest and wealthiest social nnits are likely to be the most 
ancient. The rank and the diguity of these groups, however, are not exclusively 
dependent upon these considerations, and are hence subject to certain fluctuations. 
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The consideration and esteem of the public maj he won by a large and wealthy 
body of kinsmen, who can afford repeatedly to give feasts to numerous guests, both 
from inside and outside of the kin. The guests, as they are assembled to witness 
the munificence and power of display of their hosts, are expected to return the 
compliment in the sonto proportion at some later time. 

The keen desire to improve the rank and standing of one's own social grouping 
is the main feature of the festivals nnd potlatohcs of the natives along the Pacific 
coast. An intense rivalry between corresponding classes follows, a result of which 
is that those families most skilful in the pursuit of wealth and in the exhibition 
of lavish liberality are likely to ascend more rapidly than others in the scale of 
social eminonco. 

While striving for advaucoment, these families have developed quite remarkable 
means of acquiring wealth and of making skilful displays of ability, in the course of 
theatrical performances and dances, intended publicly to proclaim their own powers 
and glory. 

Their power of gathering wealth depends largely upon the co-operation of certain 
privileged folk, who monopolise the hunt of certain animals for their own benefit, 
while the liberty of the lower classes, in this respect, is restricted by rigid and 
traditional taboos, the importance of which is enhanced by superstitious fears, skilfully 
maintained by tlie privileged cln8.<ieB. 

The privileges of the uoble classes, in the pbratries, clans, and families, are 
banded down from one generation to another along the above - described linos of 
matriliueal or patrilineal inheritance. A consequonco of tliis is that the yonogei 
people, called to take up this patrimony of their elders, are submitted to a long and 
arduous training, in the course of which they become accomplished in many utilitarian 
arts and practices. Daring many successive initiations their elders teach them the 
secret arts and devices by means of which their prestige over the outsiders and 
the lower classes will be maintained. 

1 may conveniently end my remarks on the Nortli-west Coast Indiaus by 
meutioning a few of the devices through which the chiefs, for their own advautago, 
inculcate in their subordinates weird beliefs aud superstitious fears. 

In a winter feast and ceremonial numerous guests, both from inside and outside 
of the family, are gathered in the ceremonial house of the chief of a group of people. 
The guests are entertained and fed for days and weeks with as lavish rauuifioence as 
can be afforded. Most of the time duriug such a feast is taken up by dances, songs, 
and dramatic performances attesting the glory of the ancestors of the host. Theatrical 
performances, with elaborate featnres, are often introduced. Some of these theatricals 
are meaut to show in a vivid manner bow the ancestor secured his crest, and the 
powers connected therewith, from a mythical being. 

During other ceremonials a chiefs sons ore initiated. Monsters, that is the chief 
and his assistants ceremonially dressed and masked with the evident purpose of 
imitating the mythical being represented by his crest, appear before the people, are 
supposed to kill the novices, and bring them away into the woods. The novices 
are kept in strict seclusion for many days while the secrets of their elders are revealed 
to them. When, later, they reappear before tbo public they are said to have learned 
wonderful secrets and to have acquired magical powers. They are, thereafter, 
considered as enjoying a higher standing. 

It is interesting to note that the origin of all the crests reprosentiug animals or 
objects is explained nearly in the same way all along the coast. It generally 
consists in relating that the ancestor met a mythical being, or monster, by whom he 
was given magical secrets, powers, and sacred objects, which thereafter remained in 
his own or in bis snccessor's possession. 
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I may cite boro two typical iastancos of theatrical displays conuectcd with myths 
aod initiations. 

A. P. Niblack relates (Report of the National Mueeum of U.S., 1888, p. 377, and 
plate Ixiii) that Shake, a Tlingit chief of Fort Wrangell, Alaska, traced his descent 
from the Bear, and used the Bear as a crest. Niblack, having witnessed the dramatic 
performances intended to represent this myth of desceot, describes it in the following 
terms : “The figure of the Bear (plate Ixiii) is a manikin of a grizzly (bear) with 
“ a roan inside it. The skin was obtained up the Stikino River . . . and has 
“ been an inheritance in Shake’s family for several generations. The eyes, lips, ear 
“ lining, and paws are of copper, and the' jaws are capable of being worked. A 
“ certain screen in one corner being dropped, the singing of a chorus snddenly ceased, 
“ and the principal roau, dressed as shown, with baton in his hand, narrated in a set 
“ speech tbe story of how an ancestor of Shake rescued the bear from drowning in 
“ the great floods of years ago, and bow over since there bad been an alliance 
“ between Shake’s descendants aud the hear. This narration, lasting some ten 
“ minutes, was interrupted by frequent nods of approval by tho bear when appealed 
“ to, and by the murmurs aud applause of the audience.” Niblack adds: “In these 
“ various representations all sorts of tricks ore practised to impose on tbe credulous, 
“ and to lend solemnity and reality to the narration of the totemic legeuds.” 

Another remarkable instance has been recorded by J. K. Swauton (Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition^ Vol. Y, p. 160). It relates tho story of a Black Whale which 
was made of wood by two Haida carpenters of Queen Charlotte Islands. When 
completed tbe wooden whale was taken to tho sea. 

I will now quote fragments taken out of Swantou’s text: “ It was a big thing.” 
“ Then the ten novices entered it.” “ Animal skins were put around the outside.” 
“ It jumped about very well.” As they were very much pleased with it “ they made 
“ it go back towards the town.” A man was put on its back. “ When the whale 
“ came out blowing the man sat on top.” “ Then all the town people came out and 
“ looked at it. They thought it was a sup.ernatural being. They exclaimed that it 
“ was the $oa Whale” (that is the whale that belongs to the Ocean People). 
Unfortunately it was wrecked and the novices were drowned. C. M. BARBEAU. 


Africa: Congo. Maes. 

Xylophone dee Bakuba. Par Dr. J. Maee. 10 

Dans le courant de I’aunde 1910 M. Gustin, raort r^emment k Pania- 
Mutombo, re^u dTlonga Eilenge, chef des Bakuba etablis, au nord^ouest de Lusambo, 
line sdrie d’objets othuograpbtques dout il flt don au Mus^e de Congo Beige, Tervuoren. 

Partnl les pieces les plus inkiressaates de cetto belle collection nous remarquons 
sp^cialoment uo xylophone. Noiu indig&ne tnadimha. (R.G. No. 4728. R. JI. D. 
a No. 10.). 

Colui'Ci se compose d’une forte tige de rotang, longue do 1'60 m. ot recourbde 
en forme de demi rectangle aux coins arrondis. Deux sections d’un gros pdtiolo d’lino 
feuille de bambou, sont flx^es trausversalement au moyeu d'lme lani^re de rotang sur 
les branches latdraies de la tige de rotang. Deux lattes eu hois rougcatre geure 
takubCy placdes perpendicuUirement au dessus des petioles, sont relides aux branches 
de la tige de rotang k I'aide d’uu lacis eu lanikres de rotang. Deux longoos bagaottes 
d’un bois rouge^brun, placdes k 17 cm. I’une de I'autre et courant parallelemcnC aux 
deux sections du pdtiole, de I'uue extremitv du xylophone k I’autrc, sont iixees de 
part et d'autre dans ce lacis. La surface supdrieure des petioles est reeouverte sur 
toute la longueur d’un bourrelet isolatcur forme d’une touffb de fibres de bananier 
tordue, prise dans nne gaine de peau d’antilope. Treize baguettes, longues de 40 k 
45 cm., placdes de 12 k 12 cm., s'engagent eotre la surface supdrieure du pdtiole et 
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CbOQVIS SCn^MATIQUE DC Dl&VKLOPPF.MBKT DBS XYLOPHONES DC CONOO BBLOE 
D’iU'Rfes LBS Documents dd Mcrj^.b dc Conqo, Tervcerkn. 

— Tj/pts de Xylophonet Appartenani a la V* Catlgorit. 
Instruments tub de face. 





m. i- 

k. PlADChM Mwmt. 
o Lintnrc*. 

0 PoIatM cn beta. 

0 Tronai <le tMaanltr. 

PW. »— 

k pjanobei woom. 

B UfMoni. 

0 Oooa^i iMtotaor. 

D OalM d« rteofuuaoa. 

PIO. s— 

k F1«nob« MoeiM. 

B xirUBiM. 

0 OooMtDel tMktanr. 

S ChitM d« rtaaaoMM*. 


Fte. 4— 

k TIb* da TOtanff. 

B Plaoeba an bola aarvani 
4 7 ftzar taa eaiab a iata, 
0 Omw da auapaniiau daa 
lainaa aonoraa. 

B Taqaet. 

B Oaiaaa da idaonnaDoe. 


Pio. »— 

a. B. CL D, a Idam qua 
n<. 4. 

F Oa]at da bambon flaant 
laealaae dertaoonanoa. 


PlO. 8— 

a TIca de rotanq. 

B Cooaelnat imUtirar. 

0 TtiraanlMlaanbroebaDt 
la eaiaae da rtaontianae. 
o Llqatim as rotanf ra- 
llant laa eaieba»aca 
FW. T- 

a, B, C idem <|1M Flff. •• 

D TIga an bota maltiMnant 
)ea eatatwaaca, 

FfO. 8— 
k Lama aanore. 

B Oaiaaa da rdaoaBaooe. 

C Bmimtament da raalM. 


Pie. s- 

k. B idem qua Fig. $ j 
0 Edae da taamboo am- 
bnxsbaat ta oaiaaa do 
rdaonnanoe. 

FIO. 10 BT 11— 
a. n, 4 idem qua Pig. B. 

D Cooatlaal laolataor. 

FlO. 18— 

k SaotioB da bambOB. 

B Cooaelnea laolataur. 
e liaatora da oouMLaat at 
daa lamoa aooona 
0 Lama aoooR. 
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la conasinet isolateur, cmbrochant ik 2 cm. <la bord lea parols (Vone soction de caleboaao 
do forme allong^o et se fixcot aolidemeut entre le bourrelet isolateur et le second petiole. 
Cos ealebasses sent mutiiea b extrumlt^ d’uue petite ouverture circulairo ayant cm. 
de diami^tre. Celle-ci cst fermdo par un diaphragme fait de la pellicule proveuaut d*nno 
coque ovigere d'mie araigii^. Ce diaphragme, aimplemont tendn an desaua de I'ouvorture 
est fixe h la parois exterioure de la calel>asse h I'aido d’lm empatement de reaiue de 
Bulungxt. Uue lame en bois tres dnr d’un grain ronge>bran foned est placee au dcssus 
do ckaqvie calebosso. Ces lames eonorea ont ntio forme rectangulaire allong^e, Icg&re* 
ment elargio vent le milieu et amiucie au meme point h la surface inf^rionre. La 
surface snpdrieuro est orndo de dessins graves, simples lignea tracues trds irTdgiili&re> 
meat. Une fine lauiure d'attache, faite en fibres de rapbia tordues, en piassava ou 
on cuir dVntilope, passe par deux petite trous pereds h Tune des extrdmitds de chaque 
planoho souure et est fixue d’autre part autour do la bagnetto embroebant la calebasse 
servant de caisse do rcsoniiance h la siiMlite lame sonore. L’antrc extrdmitd de celle-ei 
est mnintonno en place par des lani^res do baml>ou cspacdos do 6 h 9 cm. Ces lani&res 
serveut h la fois h fixer Ic coussiiict isolaleur au pedolo de bambou formant chevalet 
et h maiutenir eu place nii large delat de bambou gnnii d'nno gaine d’dclats plus fins, 
tendu parallelcment an cousshiot isolateur au dossus des lames sonores. Uue ligature 
analogue rolio lo deuxidme eoussiuct an |H'tiole corrospondant et empvobe le glisseincnt 
des lames sonores. Lcs oxtrdinitds do ccs lames sent ainsi prisoa dans un oeillot de 
forme rectangulaire formd par le eoussiuct isolateur ti la surface infurieure et I’oncadre- 
ment d’dclats do rotang sur des trois autres cotes. Los caisses do rdsotinance sonl 
comroe nous I’avons dit plus haut, tontes d’uno formo allongdo ; deux d’entro elles 
sont composdes de deux calobasscs, s’emboitant I’uiie dans I’antre et reliuos par uue 
fibre de piassava. La jointure est en outre consoliddo extdrienremont par un cmpatC’ 
ment de rdsine de Bulungu. Une troisidme caisse do rdsouuaoce est fonnue dc trois 
caloltasses fixdos i’une h I’autro par une ligature en fibres de piassava couverte de 
rdsine de Bulungu. Une longue lanidre large do 2 om. faite en fibres de rapbia tressdos 
est attachde aux deux extrd.mitds de la forte tigo de rotang. Tel est le xylophone 
rdcoltd par Guntin. 

Chacnii de ces didmonts a sa raison d’etro. 

La lauidro sort an transport ot se passe autour du con pour jonor du xylophone. 
La tige de rotang forme le cadre do rinstrument ot sort h le xnamtenir horisontole- 
moot on trus Idgcremout incltud, h distance voulii, dn corpse pendant quo I’indigdue joue 
du xylophone. 

Les petioles de rapbia forment chevalet; le liourrelet do fibres et do peau d’antilope 
sert de coussiuot isolateur; les lames sonores maintennes en place par la technique 
spdciaie ddcrite plus bant consorvent le maximum de leur sonoritd ; les calobasaes 
eiitieremeot libres no penvent cepeudunt se ddplacer, rallongemeut artificiel augmonte 
le rendemeut do lour fouction, la membrane prodiiit un bourdonnement anaIog\ic au 
myrliton, enfin riiullgene a cberehd dans chacun des ddtails du xylophone a auginentcr 
le plus possible la sensibilitd et la Bonoritd de I’instrument. 

Pour jouer du xylophone I'indigune se sort de deux baguettes eu bois dur et 
resistant, tennindes par une boule de caoutchouc mtdangu de resiiie do Bulungu. 
Compare aux autres specimens de la collection du Miiseo dii Congo Beige, ce xylophone 
se distingue— 

1 . par Tabsence du c6ne diapliramd; 

2 . par la construction speciale dc certaines des caisses de resonnance; 

3. par le mode de fixation des calebasses et dos lames sonores; 

4. par la coustruotion speciale du coussinet isolateur. 

C’est le plus perfectioon^ des xylophones uctuellement conons et U marque le 
dernier stade de revolution et dn developpement de ces instruments pour autant que 
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WOU8 nous rapportons aux specimens do la collection ethnograpUique do Museo du 
Congo Beige. 

Le croquia Rchdmatique quo nous avoiw ajoutd ^ cette note nous montro que los 
xylophones da Congo Beige peuvont ae diviaer en deux grandoa categories. 

1. liistramonts formes de lames sonores moutdes sur simple cheyalet. 

2. Instruments formds de lames sonoreu monteos sur chevalet et munics de 
caisscs de resontiance formees de coques do cucurbitacees. 

Cliacune do ces deux categories comprend un certain nombre de types diffdronts 
les mis des autres par des details de construction, maiqiiaiit les diversos ctapes dn 
developi>ement ct de ruTolntion de ces instruments. Nous comptons pouvoir eu 
doiiiier bientut rUistoire complete. 


Mathews- 
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Australia, North. 

Matrilineal Descent In the Arranda and Ching'alee Tribes. By 

R, H. Mathews^ L.S.^ Local Correiqioiideiit of the Royal Anthropological 

Institute. 

In Max, 1910, 32, Mr. A. R. Brown liaa written an article dealing with the 
rules of marriage and descent in the Arraiida and Chingalce tribes in North Australia, 
in which some of his conclusions differ from mine. Ju order that the readers of 
Man may hare an opportunity^ of comparing my views with Mr. Brown’s I solicit 
tho publication of this paper. 

For the purpose of making ray moaning qnite clear, it will bo necessary to 
reproduce my tables of marriage and descent among tho KamiJaroi, Arranda, and 
Chingalee. There are “ iiTCgiilar” marriages in all these trilics, but as they have been 
fully explained by mo elsewhere, they uectl not be gone into here. As the women 
couatitute tho phratry in every case, tho “wife” is placed in tho first column in all 
the tables. We will commence with the Kamilaroi. 


Table A. 


Phratry. 

Kuppathin 

Dhilbai 


Wife. 
f Ippai. 

1 Kumbo. 
j Kubbi. 

I Mmri. 


Hcsband. 

Kubbi. 

Miirri. 

Ippki. 

Kumlm. 


Opfsprixo. 

Kum1>o. 

Ippai. 

Miirri. 

Kubhi. 


This is the Kamilaroi system in which a phratry, Kuppathin, for example, has 
eternal succession through its women. By the table Ippai in the mother of Kumbo, 
and in tli© next generation Kumbo is the mother of Ipjiai, and so on for ever. It 
is well known that the totems are also handed down by the mother and remain in 
her phratry. 

It also appears that Kubbi is the father of Kumbo in the typo of marriages given 
in tho uble. Those men are father and son altontately and camp close to one 
another, because the son ioherita his father’s hunting grounds. Instead of one family, 
as in our example, if a nnml>er of iieople were assembled at a place, there might be 
several families of Kubbis and Kumbos on one camping ground. In a similar manner 
Morn and Ippai aro father and 80 I^ ami likewise camp together. These little knots 
of people could be called collectively family groups or local divisions. A stranger, 
unjwquainted with their laws of descent, would probably couclado that Kubbi and 
Kumbo constituted one phratry, and that Murri and Ippai formed tho other. In 
my opinion such a misapprehension lias actually been made by Spencer and Gillen, 
and by C. Strehlow, regarding tho Arranda tribe. 

To deal with the Arranda sociology, it will be convenient to introduce a table 
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publiiibod by me in. 1899.* Tlic four clnsscs forming a phratrj will be loft aa in 
that tabic, bnt they will now be bracketed in pairs:— 




Tablz B. 


Phratry. 

Wife. 

Husband. 

Opfspuino. 

X 

Pnnila -|- Ngala. 

Paumika -f- Enuraia. 

Bangata + Paltara. 


Bangata + Paltara. 

Mbitjana + Eamara. 

Ngala + Purnla. 

B 

Pananka + Knuraia. 

Pnnila + Ngala. 

Eamara -p Mbitjana. 


Eamara + Mhijtana. 

Paltara + Bangata. 

Euuraia + Pananka. 


We SCO that in pbratry A the women of a pair of classes, Pumla 4* Ngala, are 
the inotberK of tbo women of tbc pair Bangata +Paltara; and in the next genera¬ 
tion Bangata + Paltara arc the mothers of Purnla + Ngala, and this series recurs in 
)>ori>otual alternation. We likewise obsorv'c that tbe men of the pair of classes. 
Fananka + Enuraia, are tbc fathers of the ))air Bangata + Paltara. These pairs are 
father and son alternately, and camp near one another for the same reason os the 
Eamilaroi folk. 

We will next take the Gbiiignlee organisation and use a table of marriage and 
descent I pnblisbed in 1900t:— 

Table C. 

Phratry. Wipe. Husband. Offspring. 

^ Cbiila -f Cbnngaleo. Cbuiia + Cbimitcbo. Tungarce + Taralce. 

Tungoree -p Taralce. Cbampina + Cbcmara. Chuugaleo + Cbnla. 

B Cbiina + Cbimitcha. Clunia + Clnuigaiee. Chemara + Cbampina. 

Chemara + Cbampina. Taralce + Tuugareo. Chnna -|- Chimitcha. 

In normal alliances, tlie women of the pair of classes Chola -p Chuugalee, marry 
the men of the pair Chnna -p Cbimitcba, and tbe sous and daughters belong to tb^ 
penr of classes Tnngaree+Taralee. In tbe next generation the daughters of the 
last-named pair are tbe mothers of tbe Cbnngalee + Chula women. Again, the men 
of tbe pair of classes Chnna + Chimitcha are tbo fathers of tbo pair Tungoree + 
Taralee. These ]>air8 change places as father and sou in alternate geuerations an<l 
camp in proximity to each other, tbe sanm os tbe Kamilaroi and orory other tribe 
with which I am acqoaiuteil. 

We have uow tbe three tril>es before ns with their tables of marriage ami descent. 
In the Eamilaroi it is universally admitted that descent is counted through the mother. 
In the Chiugaleo Mr. Browu agrees witli me that the class of the child is deter¬ 
mined by its mother (p. 59). But in the Arranda tribe he accepts Spencer and 
Gillen’s conclusious that descent is counted through the father. 

In June, 1898, the year before Spencer and Gillen had issued their Native 
Tribet of Central Auttralia^ I published a table of tbc eight classes of tbo Arranda, 
arrauged in pairs somewhat similar to Table B. of this treatise, so that each phratry 
comprises! the same four classes that Table B. does.^ That table was based upon 
one published in 1891 by Rev. L. Schulze, a missionary at Hermannsbnrg, which was 
given by me to Mr. Jackson, a friend who visited various parts of that district in 
1895 iu connection with mining. From further details gathereil by him under my 
directions I was led to conclude that descent was reckoned through the women and 
not through the men. as was supposed by Mr. Schulze. 

I have read the work of Mr. C. Strehlow,§ another and later missionary at 

• Free. Xmtr. Pkilot. Sae,, Vol. XXXVIIJ, p. 76 ; Joure. Roy. Soe. XJS, WaU*, Vol. XXXIII, 
p. 118; jPWUor# (London), VoL 2CIZ, p. 101. 

f Ameriean AHliropolofiet, Vol. II, 11.8., p. 49S. 

t Joum. Jtsy. See. N.S. WaUt, VoL XIXH, p. 72. 

$ Die Arranda vnd LorUja Stanne ta Zentral Anetralien, Psrt I, pp. 3 and 6. 
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Hfirmanoaburg, iu which he follows the ophiiou of ihitf prcaeceflsor, Mr. Schulse, 
respecting the Hue of descoul. He further states that ho haa found the lumies of 
two phratricB, between which tho eight classes are equally bisTOte<l. Iho piracy 
Pmaljanuka comprises the classes Kaniam, Mhitjana, Ptimla, Ngal^ The phratry 
Lakakia coutaiiis the classes Pauanlca, Knuraia, Paltara, Bnugata. Mr. Strohlow also 
reports that tho people of the Pmaljanttka phratry camp in one place and tl»at tbe 

Lakahia phratry occupy a differeut camping ground. . 

It seems to me that the four classes of each of these so-callo<l ‘ plyatricrt, who 
are fathers and sons from gouoration h) generation, arrange their camps in the manner 
doscrilMHl, just iu the same way that tbe fathers and sous ju tho Kamdaroi aiul other 
tribes locate themselves. Or it may bo that the divisions Pmaljamiku aud Lakakia 
mentioned by Mr. Strehlow resemble in principle tho niuncs of the ‘ ^ 

divisions” discovered by mo in the Ngcnmba and adjacent tri^s in New bouth Woles* 
by moans of which the camping of the people is regulated.* .... .. 

Spencer and* Gillen also found disiiuguisUiug names for each 
of the Arrauda which they report as Mulyanuka and JVaAraAi/i (Strohlow s Lakakia).t 
These authors say they ore not phratry names but are used reciprocally by one moiety 
to the other. That is, the four classes Pauauka, Paltara, Knumia, Baugata, speak 
of themselves as Nakrakia, aud call the Purnla, Kamara, Ngala, Mbitjaua claves 
Muhanuka. But the Purula, Kamara, &c., speak of themselves as Nakrakia, and of 
the Pauauka, Paltara, &c., as Mulyanvka. Spencer and Gillen, howevo^rei>ort tba 
they observed what they supposed to bo phratry names among the Warramunga, 
Chingalee, Wombaia, and othes tribes. I have elsewhere eudeavom^l to show that 
the names referred to oauuot bo those of phratries.J It is probable that tlio supposed 
phratry names of Speocor and Gillen and of Mr. Strehlow are all of tho same character, 

aud need further inquiry amongst tbe natives. . 

Mr A. R. Brown, whQe admitting that in tho Chingalee tribe, m marriages of 
tbe Tvoes I aud II. the descent of the class is through tho mother, states that m 
.n^n-iagL of Typos HI snd IV tho cbildro.. belong «, tho phratry which .. oot that 
of thoir pw-onts. Ho is, of oourso, following tho claasdlc.t.on of Spen^r and G.llon 
which I Lvo elsowhoro spoken of aa a “mdlango oonfns et hdtdroolito. 5 
to my classification tho cbildron of tho last two typos, as well as of tho first two, 

inevitably fall into their mother’s phratry. ^ 

Again. Mr. Brown says that “in tribes of the Chingalee typo it would seem that 
« the Lem of a child is generally inherited from its father, but Uiero are num^m of 
“ exccDtioDs” (p. 59). As lie lias apparently based his couchisiou on my papers on 
that trfbo I would like to put the case a little more fully before the re^er. Spacer 
and Gillen state that in tho Warrauumga, Chingalee, Binbiugha, Ac., descent of the 
totem is strictly paternal. The totems are divided between 
“ the result that a man innst marry a woman of some other totem tlimi ^s own. | As 
the information gathered by me from reliable sources was irreconcilably conU-adi^ry 
to these statemeSs, I published a list of eight married pairs m the Chingalee tnbe, 
ltoing“-logo; of all .ho typo. I, II, HI. -d IV, and 
offspring ^ From these cases it was shown that some of the children had t 
totem of the father, some of the mother, and some of them differed from both fat ^r 

• EtkM^lcat Wots, .a Abcriffinal Trihc SM . V ' 

t N^Tribes of Oniral A ^ Hralia . p. W; .VerfAera Tnbe . <!f Cental y 

DO. 161. 162; MitteU. der AniKrep. GeielUck. tn Wie., Vol. ^^^111, pp. 6, 7. 

& SvU. iSbff. d'Anihrop. d* Pari., VoL VXI, Scries 6, p. 174. 

VoL XVI, pp. 86. 86. 
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and mother. It happened, however, that most of the children in that table had the 
father’s totem, and this appears to be to what Mr. Brown is alluding. 

Ill 1907 I published a further list of marriages iu the Chingalee tribe, including 
some from my former list. In this table, two of the iioraous have the totem of the 
father, two of the mother, two of neither parent, and two of them have the totem 
of hot]) parents.* I also stated tliat the totems are scattered up and down in l>oth 
moiotios, instead of being divided between tlic two moieties; and that a man can 
occasionally marry a woman of liis own totem, in refutation of Spencer and Gillen’s 
assertion that ** n man must marry a womnn of some otlier totom than his own.” There 
is no such thing in either the Chingalee or Arronda tribes as tlie regular descent of 
the totems through either parent. As regards the actual procedure in allotting the 
totem to any child, I hod previously fully explained this in ]906.t 

1 have stated elsewhere that my information rospecting the Arronda, Chingalee, 
and other tribes in that part of Australia has been supplied under .my direction by 
men who went out to the miucmt fields, by managers of cattlo and horeo stations, 
by men iu charge of the overland telegraph line, by the police and others, all of 
whom have resided iu that district for longer or shorter j>criods.{ To avoid 
encroaching upon the scanty space available iu this magazine 1 shall not now enter 
further upon my reasons for arriving at the conclosioa that descent among the 
Arraiida and Chingalee is through the females, but will ask the reader to jicruse 
the various articles already published by me, raferred to iu the footnotes to this 
monograph. R. H. MATHEWS. 


Lewis. 

By A. L. Lewis {Ojffieier 


France: Arohseolo^. 

Further Notes on French Dolmens. 

d'Acadimie). 

The distinguishing features of the dolmens of the department of the Oise are, 
firstly, the porch or shrine in front of the long alUe couverU^ separated from it by 
a largo stone; and, secondly, and more particularly, the round bole, from 15 to 
18 inches in diameter, carefully wronght through that stone and forming a com* 
muuioatiou between the porch and the tomb. 

Two others, at Hya and at Paulmy, in tlie department of the Indre: do Loire, 
are of quite another type ; that, namely, of a number of uprights plac»l so as to 
form a more or less circular chamber, from 10 to 15 feet in diameter, covered by a 
single stone, and having an opening without any outside porcli or shrine. This type 
is found in other parts of Franco, and, indeed, in other countries also. 

There are, however, other dolmens of the long alUe eouverte form which appear 
to have possessed a porch bat with a larger entrance than that afforded by the round 
hole at the dolmens of the Oise. The largest of these is at Bagneuz near Sanmur, 
and I will doscrilio it more fully presently, but there Is one of a similar type on a 
hill above it, which, though small by comparison, is yet of a considerable size, one 
side being formed by a single stone, 19 feet long, 8 feet high, and 1^ feet thick, 
and tlio single capstone })oing about 26 feet long and 15 feet wide. It has one 
small fallen stone, which may, perhaps, be the lost remains of a porch or shrino. Its 
orientation is very slightly north of east; there is now no trace of any covering 
mound. 

At Mettray, near Tours, there is another dolmen of this type, consisting of 
three large stones at each side and one at the west oud, covered by only three great 


• Joam. JUiy. Sm. JV.S. Walss, Vol. XLI, pp. 84, 85; Bull. Soe. d'AnUrop. df Paris, VoL VIII, 
Series 5, pp. 629*634, Table IV. 

f Bag. 8^. A'.A TValst, Vcl. XL, pp. 110, 111 ; American AtUi^narian, VoL XXVIII, 
pp. 148*-146: FoUdart (Londoa), VoL XIX, pp. 103, 103. 

I Joum. Boy. Soe. iV.A Wales, Vol. XLl, p. 67. 
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cftpstoaea ; the opening is about 9 degrees sooth of east, the stone forming tho west 
end is 18 feet long, 1 foot thick, and 6 feet high, inside; outside the walls are only 
4^ feet above groond, and there are other traces of a covering mound. Inside, the 
chamber is 10 feet wide and 24 feet long, to a stone which divides it from a pro* 
longation of another 8 feet, in the natorc of a porch. There is a smaller single stone 

outside, the object of which is not very obvious. Tho central capstone is about 

5 feet thick, and stands np above the other two. 

As I have already said, the largest dolmen of this kind in France is at Bag* 
neux, near Saumur; it is a magnificeut erection, in splendid preservation; the 

inside measurements of tho chamber are 55 feet, by 14 to 16, by 9 feet high; the 

nortb'West end is composed of one stone, 24^ feet long, and the sides are each 
forraetl of fonr stones. There are two smaller stones at the 8outb*east cud, one un 
each side of the entrance and two larger ones lying flat, which appear to have been 
part of the porch or shrine. The line of the axis of the dolmen to the entrance is 
about 30 degrees south of cast. Four huge stones completely cover the stmoture, 
the hugest of which is 23^ by 22 feet by 3 feet thicL There is also a singlo 
pillar-stone inside the chamlter, which assists to sopport two of the capstones. There 
is now no trace of any covering mound. Richard {La France Monumentale\ writing 
apparently about sixty years ago, described another dolmen of this kind near Saumur 
as being 1^ metres high, 6 metres long, and 3 metres wide, the interior being divided 
into two parts by a atauding stone. Two large stones formed the sooth side, ooe 
the north, and one tlio west; a pyramidal stone, one metre high, stood in the middle 
of the east end, on the top of which a horizontal stone was placed, like a capital, 
which helped to support one of the two large capstones ; this is an unusual feature, 
and has induced me to quote the description of this dolmen in full; the soil of the 
Held in which it stood was higher than that of those which adjoined it, and this 
seems to suggest that a covering tumulus bad been levelled and spread about in it. 

Another dolmen of this class, nearly as large as that at Bagneux, is the ** Pierre 
Turquaise,” near Presles, department Seine et Oise, whioh I described with illustrations 
in Mam, 1907, 74. 

W. C. Borlase also gives a figure of another—the Grotte d’Esse, in the depart* 
ment of llle et Vilaine—the total length of which is 61 feet, and the width of the 
chamber 12 to 14 feet, with a large porch 14 feet by 10 feet. But the largest 
dolmen of this kind known to exist is not in Franco, but at Anteqoera in Andalusia, 
and is described and illustrated by W. C. Borlase, following Cartailbac. He says it is 
86 ^ Spanish feet in length, and 22 feet wide at its greatest breadth. Unlike the 
French dolmens, the aides of the chamber curve outwards like those of a ship, but 
those of the porch, which is uairower, are straight; there is no division between the 
porch and the chamber, but there are three pillar stones inside the latter which help 
to support the flat roof of five stones; the chamber is 11 feet high inside and is 
covered by a mound. The great stoue forming the east end has a large hole pierced 
through, which, however, seems to go only into the enclosing mound, and may have 
been made by early explorers to see if there were anything behind it. This dolmen, 
which is called ^e Cueva de Menga, is the only one of this type in Spain or 
Portugal, so far as is at present made known, and between it and those most like it 
in France there is an immense tract of country abounding in dolmens of other types, 
and also in great mountains, rivers, and other obstacles to communication, so that it 
seems more difficult to attribute the resemblance to a common racial or tribal origin 
than to an iDdependeot development under similar circumstances, or to the iuflaeDce 
of some much-travelled individual. 

Dr. Duncan Mackenzie is, I understand, of opinion that the “ Giants' graves ” 
peculiar to Sardmia, and aaaociatod with the Xuragbi, were evolved there from dolmens 
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of a more ordioaiT’ kind; but the Utter do not appear to bare been aseociated with 
the Noraghi, and are also found in the adjoining island of Corsica, where neither 
Nuraghi nor Giants' graves" are known to have existed, but where the dolmens 
seem to have been contemporaneous with those in Sardinia, so that we seem to have 
in these closely connected islands another instance of diverse local development of 
the megalithic phase of ealtare. 

In Great Britain the only dolmen with a porch communicating with the inside is, 
perhaps, the “ Trethevy Stone," near Liskcard in Cornwall, and that Is possibly a 
doubtful example, and certainly much smaller than thoso in France and Spain. In 
Ireland there are many varieties, but nothing quite like aoy of those we mentioned 
above, and all these difTeronoes tend, I think, to confirm the view that dolmens are 
not to be attributed to one race only, but were a part of a phase of culture 
common to many races. 

Amongst tlie other things visited by the Congr^ Fruhistorique de France (Tours 
Meeting) were some collections of stoues rather resembling the stone rows and 
prehistoric enclosures on Dartmoor; and a single standing stone, the Monbir dos 
Arabes, at St. Manre. This is 13 feet high above groand, with only one foot uudor 

the surface, 5 to 6 feet wide, and 1 to 3 feet thick; its broad sides face to about 

E. of S. and W. of N.; tliere is a hole through it about a foot high and 9 inches 
10 degrees wide, whicli is said to be natural, but to my mind has a very artificial 

appearance; it is 8 or 9 feet from the ground, but on the N.W. side of the scone 

there are irregularities of surface which might ouable anyone to climb up to it. 

A. L. LEWIS. 


REVIEWS. 

America, South : Arohfleology. Joyce. 

South American Archaology: An Inirotiwtion to the Arehctology of the JQ 
South American Continent^ xeith special reference to the Early History of ‘fu 
Peru. By Thomas A. Joyce, M.A. (Macmillan, 1912.) 

A work dealing with the arclueology of South America by a thoroughly well- 
informed student of the subject, with a scientific training, has loug been needed. 
Hitherto we have only bad accounts of objects over limited areas, while the collections 
that have been made have not been sufficiently classified with reference to the exact 
locality where each object has been found. “ Peruvian pottery," for instance, may 
include the work of very distinct races and of far distant periods ; yet their classification, 
if attempted at all, is generally very inadequate. 

Mr. Joyce has made a successful attempt to supply such a work to students of 
South American archssology. It was a difficult task that he set himself, but be 
brought to bear upon it a very complete knowledge of the extensive literature, and 
an excellent archeological training. He has thus been able to give the student a 
clear idea of the general anbjeot, while he is successful in classifying and explaining 
the complicatod details. Above all, and this has hitherto been a rare qualification, 
he is remarkably free from theories about the origin of the American races, upon 
which so mneh time and printers' ink have been wasted. Mr. Joyce takes a scientific 
and therefore a common sense view of all such questions, and deals only with 
ascertained facts. 

In his introdnetory chapter Mr. Joyce descrilMS the condition of South America 
in later geological times, and shows tliat the earliest traces of man are found in 
Patagonia, and may date back to quaternary times ; but he recognises two types 
of man, the long-headed and round-headed types. There is, at present, no evidence 
pointing to their origin. Investigations near Cusco, by the Yale Expedition, may 
throw further light on this interesting question. 
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The work comioences with the region of Colombia, which include the gold workers 
of Zenu, and the civilisation of Ciindinamarca. The religious beliefs and customs of 
a race should be familiar to those who study their arts and crafts, and there is a rather 
full and interesting account of the civilisation of the Chibchas, and of the Quimbayas. 
previous to a description of their pottery and metal work. This entailed a careful 
study of such works as Castellanos, Simon, Piedrahita, and Cieia de Leon. 

About the kingdom of Quito and its ailvances in civilisation there must be some 
doubt. For the only evidence is from Velasco, an enthusiast on the subject who 
lived in the eighteenth century, while the works of the authorities he refers to, who 
were contemporaneous or lived nearer the time, are not known to exist. The story 
about giants at Point Santa Elena gave rise to Mr. Ranking’s theory that Mongols 
arrived in Peru, accompanied by elephants. But it really originated in the fact that 
fossils of large animals (not elephauU) were found in the ueighbourhood. The stoy 
of the arrival of a fleet of boats at Lambayeque on the Peruvian coast, only 'old ^y 
Cavello Balboa, probably has some foundation. Mr. Joyce gives the first acc^sible 
account of the results of Mr. Saville’s researches on the coast of Ecuador, m Manabi 

and Esmeraldas. * v 

The bulk of this interesting work (140 pages) is devoted to the growth of the 
Inca Empire, the religion and government, and the daily life and occupations of the 
people. The subject is very ably, treated after a diligent study of all available 
authorities. It is quite a necessary introduction to the culture of the various racM 
which composed the Peruvian Empire. An acquaintance witli the architecture is 
requisite for an intelligent appreciation of the working in metals, the pottery, and the 
other arts and crafts of a people well advanced iu civilisation. Mr. Joyce 
readers the first clear account of the remits of the researches of Dr. Max Uhle. i hat 
distinguished archmologist considers that be has discovered, in patterns on ancieut 
pottery, Uio means of forming a system of comparative chronology, but his conclusions 
must be received with caution. Differences iu the forms and designs of pot^ry, m 
separate layers or burial places, do not necessarily represent different 
on pottery, resembUng the figure on the great monolithic doorway at Tiahuanaco. are 
not uncommon in several parts of Peru, and, though probably originally deriv^ from 
the Tiahuanaco figure, by no means indicate any particular age or locality. Designs 
on pottery, like argumenU from etymology, when used alone, become uns^e and 
delusive guides. Such evidence can only be auxiliary, and not a basis on which to 
rest an entire racial or clironological argument, * x/ 

At the same time it would not be easy to exaggerate the value of Dr. Max 
Uhle’a indefatigable researches, almost for the first time in Peru, carried out on 
scientific principles, and Mr. Joyce has done very imporUnt service m making them 
generaUy known to studento in thU country. The fancied resemblance, smd by 
Mr. Joyce himself, between the curious paintings on the pottery from the valley of 
Cbicama, recently acquired by the British Museum, and carvings on the Tiahuanaco 
and Chavin stones are very interesting. But all the arguments bas^ on pottery can 
only be a help or make-weight in the consideration of more convmcing arguments 
resting on general considerations of an historical character. The whole chapter 
on the Peruvian art culture and handicrafts shows a clear grasp of the subject, and 

is a masterly exposition of a difficult subject. 

The chapters on the archaology of the regions to the south of the Peruvian 
empire in Argentina and Chile, and in Braail, complete the story of South American 
archaology, and the work fitly concludes with an appendix on the localities where 
further research is most urgently needed. Such a work requires copious illustration, 

and this has been well and profusely supplied. 

The South American Archaology was a much-needed work, and all who are 
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interested in tbo subject sre to be congrstulated that it has found in Mr. Joyce so 
able a writer, and one who is most competent tbrongh diligent and exhanstive 
reading, combined with arcbtcological training and knowledge. 

CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. 


Religion. Frazer. 

"The Dying God. By J. 6. Fraxer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., lx>i)don: CA 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1911. 

This volume of 300 pages is an expansion and in part a re-arrangement of the 
first 115 pages of the second volume of the previous edition of The Golden Bough. 
The third volume of the present edition, on Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, was 
in the nature of a digressiou, though a digression which may be amply jusrified as 
necessary for a full understanding of the main theme. To that theme—the killing 
of the King—the present volume returns. Its purpose is to show that at one period 
of religious evolution kings were put to death, either when their bodily and mental 
powers failed, or at the end of a fixed term, a custom subsequently in many cases 
commuted in a variety of ways; that in like manner the spirit of vegetation, repre¬ 
sented either by a person or a puppet, was periodically put to death; and that the 
object was in both oases—that of the king and that of the spirit of vegetation—to 
ensure revival in a more vigorous form. 

The necessity of this proce<lure, Professor Frazer tells os, is based upon reasoning 
which convinced tbo savage, after long disbelief, that man must die; and if man must 
die, he reasoned, the gods most die also; consequently incarnate divinities were 
subject to the same inevitable end—a fate which apparently extended to nature itself 
if not assisted by the magical processes invented by mankind. But the belief in the 
soni provided a way of escape from the results of death. If the person in whom 
the divinity was incarnate were slain before the natural decay of age or disease set 
in, his soul in all its pristiDe vigour would take possession of a new body, would 
become re-iooamate with renovated powers, and thus the frame of nature would 
oontinne to be supported for the advantage of humanity. 

The disbelief in the natural necessity of death is su widespread among savage 
nations and nations in the lower stages of barbarism, and is so well antbonticated, 
that, except in the few cases in which we arc expressly told to the contrary, it 
may be always presumed. What is needed to fonnd the theory that the killing 
of the incarnate god is a prophylactic against the results of inevitable death in 
old age or from sickness, is proof that the disbelief in natural death bad been 
abandoned by the peoples who adopted this remarkable method of warding off the 
effects of mortality upon the divine being. But this is a link in the chain of 
proof which the author has dropped. Indeed, I venture to think it is a Hnk which 
cannot be forged, because the materials do not exist. Take the great continent of 
Africa, h‘om which some of his most striking and recent evidence is derived. The 
disbelief of natural death is found everywhere, from north to south, from east to 
west. It is true that it is modified in some instances so far as to admit that 
persons may die naturally of old age. But these cases are too rare to rebut the 
presumption that instances of killing the incarnate divinity do not arise in con- 
sequeoue of “ the sad truth of human mortality ** having been ** borne in upon onr 
primitive philosopher with a force of demonstration which no prejudice oould 
resist and no sophistry dissemble.” In particular (and this is important for the 
argument) when a chief dies or falls sick, the death or sickness is put down to 
witchcraft, and never, or hardly ever, to natural causes. Professor Frazer cites 
the anxiety of Chaka, the famous Zulu monarch, to avoid the appearance of age; 
and though with his usual candour he draws attention to the fact that the writer 
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** whom he quotes does not “ specify the mode in which a grey-bairetl end vmnkled 
« Zulu chief used to make his exit from this sublunary world,” he conjectures on 
analogy that it was by a violent death at the hands of his subjects. But if we 
are to assume that this was because death was believed to be inevitable, it is an 
inference that the evidence will not support. On the contrary, one of our Ust 
authorities on the Zulus tells us expressly (aud his evidence is abundantly con¬ 
firmed by others), that “no person is ever believed to have died a natural death 
unless in battle or in a row, and not always even then, but must have been done 
“ to death by witchcraft ” (Leslie, Among tht Zulus and AmatongaSy 48). 

Another case cited is that of the Matiamvo of Angola, who was compelled to 
die in war, or in any case by a violent death. But here again we know that the 
disbelief in natural death has not been given op. A German explorer of Angola 
reports emphatically that the Negro (by which expression he means the Bantu 
population of that part of the continent) ‘‘ notoriously never believes in the natural 
** occurrence of sickuess or of death, even from extreme old age (Schtitt, in 
Mitthtilungtn der Afrikanitchen Gtttllschaft m Deuttchlandy I, 204. 

These two examples are sufficient for my present purpose, though others are not 
wanting; but in neither of them is there any assertion that the course of nature 
would suffer from the king being allowed to die a natural death. The practice of 
killing the king may therefore be a survival from a time when the belief in such a 
catastrophe was operative, and the l>elief itself may have been given up. If so, 
and if the belief were founded on the conviction of human mortality, it is curious 
that that conviction should have been abandoned, and that in both cases the people 
should have fallen back upon the more archaic disbelief iu the inevitable necessity 

of death. j. . 1 • • 

But by far the most interesting example of the killing of the divine kmg is 
that discovered by Dr. 8eligmann among the Shilluk on the White Nile. It is in 
effect a very close parallel to that of the priest of Nemi, and its discovery affords 
a strong testimony to Professor Frazerls scientific acumeu and the general accuracy 
of his interpretation of the custom. “ The king,” says Dr. Seligmann as quoted from 
manuscript by Professor Fraser, “ must not be allowed to become ill or senile, lest 
*♦ with his diminishing vigour the cattle should siekeo sud fail to bear their increase, 
« the crops should rot in the fields, and man, stricken with disease, should die in 
“ ever-increasing numbers.” To prevent these calamities it used to be the re^lar 
custom to put the king to death whenever he showed signs of ill-health or failing 
strength. So far as I am aware, however, there is no evidence that the Shilluk 
have abandoned the belief they presumably held, in common with other peoples of the 
lower culture, in the natural immortality of roan. They are ancestor-worshippers \ 
and they seem to ascribe the cause of death to vengeance on the part of the spinU 
of the dead for neglect or for violation of the customs of the tribe, or else to nature 
spirits evoked by witchcraft (Father Hofmayr, in AnthropoSy VI, 127). 

The evidence here and elsewhere rather suggests that Professor Fr«cr ^ 
weakened his theory by importing into it the conviction of natural mortality. No 
doubt the more advanced nations practising the rites of which the distinguished author 
has made so vast and so instructive a collection have long ago arrived at that s^ 
conviction. But the rites themselves must have originated at an earlier st^e in 
the evolution of human civilisation. Even now they are practised by nations m 
regard to which proof of that sail conviction is wanting. At the stage at which 
they originated it must have been well recognised that growing ^e was accompanied 
by failing powers; and in the case of the incarnate divinity it was apprehended 
that those failing powers might be accompanied by a disaster to vegetation, to 
mankind, and to the flocks and herds. That age, however, was necessarily followed 
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by dissolatiou was a conclusion that, so far as tlic evidence goes, was not yet drawn. 
It is a conclusion that seems incapable of proof. Nor is it necessary to a satisfactory 
theory of the meaning of tlio rites of the killing of the diviue king. I submit, 
therefore, that it might with advantage be dropped. 

One of the most valuable chapters in the present volume is that in which Dr. 
Frazer replies to his critics who have discredited the position that a king was ever put 
to death at the end of a definite period. No one, these critics insisted, would accept 
the kingship on such terms. But, as is here shown, the high value which we put on 
human life is very diflerent from the value pot upon it by other races. A savage 
assesses even bis own life at a much lower rate than wo do. The iuslances of willing' 
ness to sacrifice it for what seems to us an altogether insnfiicient motive might be 
multiplied ad liiiitum. It is not at all incredible that men could be found willing to 
purebase tbe glory of a short lease of kingship at the price of its surrender together 
with life itself, after a delay that seems to us utterly inado'iuate to compensate them. 
This willingness, as the author suggests, may have been connected with an iutenslty 
of belief in the future life which we cannot feel. It is also, as he also suggests, to 
be referred to the far greater risks, discomfort, and nncertainty of the present life, 
than those to which we, in the comfort and comparative safety of a high civilisation, 
are exposed. In any case, we are not justified in arguing from our own sophisticated 
feelings to those of peoples in very different circumslance.a and with very diflerent 
prejudices and education. At the satno time 1 am inclined to draw the line at the 
tenure of tbe kingship for so short a period as a eiiigie day. Tbe evidence in favour 
of any such practice leaves much to be desired. So far as it is based on legend, it 
is obvious that tbe stories present aversion of ancient custom highly embellished by 
the imagination of ages after tbe custom itself had been abandoned or greatly modified. 
In tbe case of Ujjmn, where tbe daily monarch was said to have been eaten by a 
monster, and where the yearly offering of seveu girls and five buffaloes to the two sisters 
of the insatiable goddess Kali was, by one account, connected with the legend, the 
practice does not confirm tbe truth of the story. There is all the difference in tho 
world betwoen tbe daily killing of tbe king and tbe yearly sacrifice of seven girls. 
Professor Frazer, indeed, seems to have larking doubts when he concludes that 
“ the persistence of these bloody rites at Ujjain down to recent times raises a pre- 
“ sumption that the tradition of the daily sacrifice of a king in the same city was not 
** purely mythical.” (The italics are miue.) 

The only case in which there is any approach to evidence of the custom of a 
diurnal tenure of the kingship followed by slaughter is that of Ngoio, a province of 
the ancient kingdom of Congo, in West Africa. It rests on a single short statement 
made to Mr. Dennett by Neanlan, who claimed to be entitled to “ the cap ”—that is 
to say, the crown. Of this statemeut Mr. Dennett has given in the Folklore of 
the Fjord, p. xxxii, and At the Bach of the Black Man'e Mind, p. 120, versions which 
are not quite consistent. Whether the chieftain of Ngoio was said to have been killed 
by day or by night may seem of little importance. Yet the one may point to a ritual 
slaughter, tbe otlier merely to fear of successful conspiracy on the part of jealous 
rivals. Mr. Dennett appears to have made no further enquiry, or if he did be has not 
yet, to my knowledge, publislicd tbe information be obtained. Tbe custom, if it ever 
existed, has loug been in abeyance. It is bard to reconcile with Dr. Frazer’s general 
theory, though the statement reported by Mr. Dennett was well worth drawing atteu* 
tioQ to. But as the evidence at present stands we are not warranted in believing 
that the rite of slaying a one-day king was ever practised. 

Passing over many interesting points raised in the course of the volume, it may 
be worth while to pause upon the Hebrew tradition of the slaughter of tho first-born. 
Of this tradition, the author’s ingenious explanation, and his argument that tho 
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sacrifico of the firet-bon» son was a Tory ancient Semitic institution shared by the 
Hebrews with cognate peoples, were included in the preTions edition. But bo has 
here greatly enlarged the list of cases of infanticide among other peoples, cited in 
support of the argument or by way of illustration. I am inclined to think that they 
do not all bear out the reasons assigned for them. The Kaffir custom (also moutioned 
in the previous edition) of putting to death the first child boru after a widow’s second 
marriage is not a parallel case. It seems to result from the pollution a woman suffers 
by the death of her husband, or from the belief (which is, perhaps, only a different 
way of putting tho same thing) in his posthumous jealousy. Dr. Frazer would explain 
some of the other examples by tbe doctrine that the father is born again in his son, 
and consequently that the sou must be pnt to death that the father may continue 
to live. In this connection he repudUtes for savages “tho purely prudential con- 
sideration of atljusting the numbers of the tribe to tbe amoout of tlio food-supply ; 
and in a note he quotes tho opinion of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. The Austwlian 
natives practise infanticide, but not of the first-born only. The reason for killing 
the first-born among tho Dicri is said by Mr. Gason to be that “ many of them 
« marrying very young, their first-born is considered immature and not worth pro- 
« serving ” (Curr, Auitralian Race, II, 46). This was probably the reason, or one 
of tbe reasons, in tho instances cited by Professor Frazer. In certain “ 

“ South Wales, such as Bathurst, Goulbum, the Lachlan or Macquarrie," it is smd 
indeed that “it was customary long ago for the first-born of every Inbra to be eaten 
“ by the tribe as part of a religious ceremony” (John Moore Davis, in Brough 
Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, II, 311). But tho statement is so exceptional that 
it is perhaps worth further enquiry. If anything, may be inforrod from Mr. Howitt’s 
silence he did not credit it. Tho evidence that the blackfellows hold tho doctrine 
of Manu, that tho husband is born again of his wife, is of the most meagre and 
unsatisfactory description. It rests, I think, partly on a vague expression by a 
KuUu father when under the influence of rage, and partly on a philological conjecture 
of Mr. Howilt as to the exact meaning of a Dieri word applying equally to any 
of a man’s own sons and his brother’s sons. The reasons usually assigned for 
Australian infanticide are that the child impedes iu mother’s activities or those of 
the camp, or that it is weakly or deformed. It seems clear that the author has 
dismissed economic reasons too summarily. Savages, it is true, are not greatly given 
to taking thought for tho morrow. Yet the qnoUtion from Spencer and Gilleu proves 
that they do take some thought for tho morrow, for these writers allege that what 
affects the father iu deciding wliether a child is to die “is simply the questiou of 
“ how it will interfere with the work of his wife so far as their own camp is con- 
“ cemed.” But this certainly means the food-supply. The Australian woman has 
important functions to fnlfil in gathering vegeUble food and the smaller animals ? and 
her contributious to the victoalling of the camp are by no means to be despised. 
Tbe burden of smell children reduces her power of collecting food, and must bo 
limited if the family is to maintain itself. Notoriously, too, the Polynesian pwples 
would have oiitgrowu tbe food-aupply on Iboir little islauds in the 
population had not been rigorously kept down by infanticide and abortion. This, it w 
true, is not the reason put in the forofroul by Ellis ; but ho does mention it, and »t 
is undeniable. Nor is tho motive suggested by Dr. Frazer (u^ely, that the father 
had to reliuquish his honours and position to his infant sou) included m his hat at 
all. On the contrary, that motive would in any case only have applied to the chiefs, 
and from what Ellis says it is to be inferred that most of the infants destroyed 
were girls—an inference further supported by the existence of the institution of the 

whatever exceptions we may take to the various explanations proposed in 
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these pages, the fact remains that infanticide has been verj widespread. It is probable 
that the Hebrews, in commen with other Semites, were given to the practice in tlieir 
earlier and more barbarous daja, and that it &eqaentljr took the terrible form of sacri* 
Hciog the helpless children to the gods bj passing tlirough the fire,” testified to in 
the Bible itself at a time when the conscience of the people was beginning to revolt 
against it. In this opinion Dr. Frazer has the support of eminent anthorities on 
Semitic antiquity. 

I have already occnpied more space than I intended, though not more than this 
third instalment of the new edition of Dr. Frazer's opus magnum deserves. But 
there is one other matter of detail to which I want to <^1 attention. The Bsthonian 
custom of making a straw figure called tlie Melsik^ or Forest-man, referred to on 
pp. 233 and 252, is not quite parallel with the other rites of “Burying the Carnival,” 
with which it is here connected. It is rather the consecration of a new idol (or fetish, 
if I may use that much-abused word) intended to last and be efiTective for the 
protection of the crops and the cattle throughout the year. The figure is carried 
round the village, taken to the boundary, and there set up on the nearest tree with 
dancing and a bacchanalian rout in which indescribable scenes are enacted. For the 
rest of the year it is prayed to with offerings to protect the cattle. By the time 
the year has expired the atmospheric influences have doubtless reduced it to a few 
shapeless remnants, and accordingly a new figure is prepared and consecrated with 
similar rites. But there does not appear to be any ceremonial destruction, such as 
is involved in the burial, burniug, or drowning of the Carnival; there is here no 
“Killing of the Tree-spirit.” 

The criticisms I have ventored on, not without deference to the high authority 
and profound research of the author, relate merely to matters of detail in this new 
volume of the third edition of The Golden Bough. I need not say that it is 
hardly inferior to its predecessors in interest, while its place in the general thesis is 
indispensable. E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 

Linguistics. Boas. 

The Handbook of American-Indian Languagtt. {^Bulletin 40) Part I, of C4 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. Edited by Franz Boas. Washington: Ui 
Government Printing Office, 1910. Pp. 1069. 

Yol. I of this editimx contains sketches of several of the linguietio stocks of 
Dorihem North America, viz., Athapascan (Hufa), by Goddard ; Tlingit, by Swanton ; 
Haida, by Swanton; Tsimshiau, by Boas ; Kwakuitl, by Boas; Chinook, by Boas; 
Maidu, by Dixon ; Algonquian, by Jones ; Sionan (Dakota of the Seton and Sautee 
dialects), by Boas and Swanton ; and Eskimo, by Thalbitzer. Each of these is pub¬ 
lished in separate pamphlet form, as also the introduction (pp. 1-83) by F. Boas. 

The grammars have been worked out with extreme care by men who are 
authorities in their several fields. To moat students of anthropology, however, the 
introduction is at once the most interesting and most valuable part of the work. 
The discussion of the internal structure of “primitive” languages, the grouping of 
concepts, and the ethnological value of a study of language, give it a unique place 
iu the literatiire on this snbject. There is also a good exposition of other linguistic 
aud of phonetic phases of the languages of the American-lndian. N. D. W. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Mr. a. M. Hocart has been appointed to a Senior Studentship at Exeter EA 
College, Oxford, tenable for two years, in order that he may undertake Vfc 
anthropological research in Fiji and its immediate neighbourhood. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa : West. With Plate F. Tremearne. 

The Hammock Dance In Sierra Leone. By Major A. J. N. CO 

Tremearne, B.A. 

Though I bare often heard of the “hammock dance,” as it is called, I have 
never been fortunate enough to see it, and I am indebted to Lieutenant F. W. H. 
Denton of “ The Queen’s,” latelj attaclied to the West African regiment, for the 
following notes and photographs of the performances which he saw at Daru and Port 
Lokkoh, in Sierra Leone, in 1909. 

Two uprights were erected, some 20 to 30 feet high, and when these had been 
strutted in a rather primitive fashion, an ordinary grass hammock* was stretchetl 
across the top of the poles. 

The orchestra and chonis, coosistlug of a number of male and female performers, 
then commenced playing a series of weird tunes, and singing songs extolling the 
virtues and wonderful powers of the person about to dance. As tlie music continuetl 
the crowd grew larger and larger, the newcomers joining in tlie chorus and increasing 
the din and consequent excitement. The principal performer, a Mendi named Moham- 
madu, at first walked round and round, gesticulating and shouting to his admiring 
audience, and arousing himself and them to a high state of excitement, but suddenly 
be rushed with frantic haste towards one of the poles, swarmed up it, and took up 
bis position in the hammock. 

The first feat consisted in balancing himself while standing erect (No. 1). He 
then fell straight down, saving himself, however, by catching the hammock under 
his arms (No. 2), He then looped the loop, sitting or lying in his hammock (Nos. 
3 and 4). These were the maiu lines of the performance, but sometimes the feats 
wore varied slightly, as, for instance, he would drop from the erect position and 
hang on by one leg and one arm, or by both legs, instead of by both arms. Ag^iii, 
instead of swinging the hammock round and round through a large perimeter, ho 
would make it revolve almost on its own axis, and so wind himself up, and then 
unwind himself again. Between each feat there was an interval for breath, during 
which the orchestra and chorus broke out afresh, doubtless with the object of inciting 
the performer to even more daring tricks, and the admiring audience to even larger 
offerings. 

On both of these occasions the dance lasted only for about an hour, it having 
been arranged principally for the edification of the Europeans, who cannot stand 
more than a certain amount of noise. But usually it continues for hours, until, in 
fact the performers and the audience are exhausted or overcome with drink. 

A. J. N. TREMEARNE. 


India; Manipur. ^ Shakespear 

Southern Tang'khul Notes. By LieuU-Colonel J. Shakeepear^ CJ 

D.5.0. 

5acn/t«s.—When sowing is completed the Khul-lakpa sacrifices a pig on one 
of the main roads close to the village, and zu is drunk. The skull of the pig is 
placed on a short post with a smell piece of cane matting over it; a few feet away 
are placed two uprights with a cross-bar, from which are hung a small basket and a 
pot, in which are placed the god’s portion of the pig. A piece of twisted^ cane is 
placed in the ground between the skull posts and the uprights. The village is closeil 
for two days, no one going in or out. The sacrifice is said to ensure a good crop. 

• Light grass bammocks arc oacd mostly for visItiDg, eto^ in cantonments; travelling in the bush 
is performed in much stronger and larger hammocks made of canvas. 
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At barrest time a unmber of stones are piled at the foot of a tree nod a very 
small chioken is sacrificed, aud zu drunk and ofifered to ibo god. Round the tree 
sticks are stuck in the ground, the upper ends being split crosswise and pieces of 
wood being inserted into the splits. The village is closed till evening. This sacrifice 
is called Resbi. 

Bumpa Khuno. —Near the village are two pits, in each are planted two forked 
posts similar to the Lushai Sho-lu-pou,” a branch of a tree and a bamboo with its 
upper end split and extended into a cooioal basket. On one of the She>lu>pnn is 
the skull and lower jaw of a miihan^ which was sacrificed. This sacrifice is per¬ 
formed when the crops have been bad for some years; the sacred portions of the 
tnithan are placed in the basket. The pits are to keep dogs, pigs, Ac., away. The 
sacrifice is followed by a six-days genna, at the end of which a white cloth is hong 
from a long bamboo in the village; this ensures a good crop. 

Sebunglawng. —Just inside the village gate is a shallow excavation about 20 feet 
in diameter, in which ore pbiuted three forked posts and two branches. Between two 
of the posts is a monnd of earth some three feet high and two in diameter, enclosed 
in bamboo matting ; on the top is a piece of spar, a similar but rather smaller mound 
also with a piece of spar on it, is a little to one side. This is the residence of a 
god. A pig and a fowl are sacrificed before Jhum cutting, before sowing, and at 
harvest. The sacred portions—heart, skull, liver, are placed on the mounds. The 
stone represents the god; four days genna at each sacrifice. Whenever any wild 
animal is killed the polo on which it is carried in is laid across the forks of the 
posts planted in the pit When a tiger is killed a forked stick with small pieces 
or battens tied across the fork is erected, and this also after a time is placed across 
the forked poles. On the top of a hill some little distance off resides another and 
more powerful god, who is appeased with a sacrifice every five or six years. Before 
the sacrifioe six pointed stmts made of twelve bamboos are fastened to a tree every 
few paces along the road to the bill. The head of the animal and sacred portions 
are placed on the hlH-top for the night, and cooked and eaten in the morning. 

In case of sickness a fowl is sacrificed, and such a pole erected, and the 
house is closed for the day, as is shown by hanging a green bough in front of the 
door. The Lushai notify tlie closure of house in the same way. 

Bair. —There are three villages in which the TangkhnI men wear their hair 
like the Mairiug. It is said that this was the original custom, the more common 
coiffure being introduced from sheer laziness. 

Origin.—Ukbrul Tangkhul say they came from the Military Police parade 
groond in Imphal. Some southern villages claim to have come from a hill far away 
to the N.£. The people of Kbongjan say their forefathers came from Kubaw 
valley, and settled first on Kumbi hill to the sooth of Ehongjan. The people of 
Bumpa (Mungba) say they come from the Hanipur plain, they aud those of 
Elhongjan are both of *' Chi-tbum ** tagei They hazard a guess that both lived 
near to each other originally, but were driven out; one party fied to Burma, and the 
other to Manipur, but after a short time returned to the hills. 

The people of Gribang claim to be Chi-tbum, who came from Manipur. 

The people of Mairing claim to have come from the Kubaw valley, and first 
settled at Nungpha on top of the Knmbiching, thence they scattered to Kasom, 
Lemakhnm, Irong, Karan, and Sfita, Lokmang, Gnampru, and Pambuog. They speak 
a different dialect to choir neighbours. There are different tagei in different villages ; 
in Mairing are Hawnzawriawh and Vawmpuiriah. These can intermarry. In dress 
both sexes resemble their neighbours. 

ffouset. —Mairing and Kbongjan have raised bouses with big front verandah 
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and overbanging roof, and many have platforms for sitting on and drying things in 
front, hilt to one side of the bouse. 

Grihang houses have front verandah, but are on the ground, except a few which 
are slightly raised. Mungba or Bumpa has no front verandah. The front wall of 
planks is quite straight. Two adjoining planks each have a semUoval cut ont to 
make a doorway. 

Dress, ^c.—The only difference I noticed was the women’s earrings. The upper 
rim of the car is pierced, and in this is inserted a coil of wire, which is so heavy 
that it has to be supported by two strings passing over the head, one slightly 
behind the other. (Cf. The Garot, Playfair, p. 29.) 

Resting Places. —On main roads such resting places as below described are 
common, and are marked by some promioeot design so as to be seen from a distance. 
On each side of the main road was a levelled space, along the end further from the 
village was a paling, with a bench in front of it; from the crossbar of the paling 
hung close together many strands of bark, which was ornamental and also of use as 
a cushion for the sitters ou the bench to lean against. Overhead a cane or creeper 
is stretched from tree to tree across the road, supporting a circle of cane from which 
depended wooden hornbills coloured black and white. I was assured that this was 
purely ornamental. 

Grihang. —I noticed a post pat up to celebrate the killing of a tiger. A pig 
was killed when the post was erected. This is like the Losbai custom. 

J. SHAKESPEAR. 


Soololoffy. _ -DP 

Notea on Dr, J. Q. Frsutar’a “Totomlam and Kxogamy. By it. C. CC 

E, Long. . . 

The following notes on Dr. Fraser’s great book were sent by me to him with 

the idea that some of them might perhaps be of use to him in a second edition. I 
received a very courteous reply from him in which he did me the honour of saying 
he considered them to be valuable and “all very mneh to the point,” and suggested 
that I should send them for publication in Man, as he did not at present intend to 
publish a second edition. In consequence of his suggestion I therefore send them 
for publication, but, of course, do not intend to convey that Dr. Fraser necessarily 
agrees with all the points raised. The references at the commencement of each 

paragraph are to bis Totemistn and Exogamy. ^ ^ , . . 

Vol. I, p. 178.—After giving tables of the Urabunna rules it is said that this 
sharp distinction in respect of marriageability between the children of elder and 
younger brothers and sisters occuw not only iu tribes like the Urabunna, but ^so m 
the Aninta, and reference is made to Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes^ p. 65. 

Now the authors do uot use the words “ in respect of marriageability,” and there is 
oot in either their Native Tribes or Northern Tribes any instance where a distinction »u 
point of marriageability exUto between the children of elder and younger brothers and 
sisters except the Urabunna. They do show among the Amnta customs of avoidance 
between brother and sister, differing according as they are elder or youn^, 
the levirate is affected by the seniority of the brothers {Northern Tnbes, p. 510). 
Further, there does not seem to he any other instance in Australia similar to what 
they state to be the Urabunna rule, uamely, that a man may only marry the daughter 
of his mother’s elder brother or father’s elder sister. Mr. N. W. Thomas {Kinshxp 
and Marriage in Australia, p. 98) has shown the difficulties in working out such a 
system, and as Messrs. Spencer and Gillen say (Native Tribes, p. 60) that they have 
not been able to obuin such deUiled information as in the case of the Aniiita. it 
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seems allowable to make a suggestion which perhaps may be tested by some one in 
the field before the tril>e is extinct. 

The following explanation has not so far as I know been previously suggested 
by anyone, namely, that by ” mother's elder brother" is really meant the mother's 
mother’s mother's brother. His daughter then, whom according to the rule given I 
can marry, would be of the same class and generation as my mother’s father. Now 
in the Dieri system (Howitt, A'oItVe Tribet of Soutk’Eatt Auttraliay^. 165) mother’s 
father is Nadoda, and persons in this relationship to each other can marry. So 
again, if the Urabusina **father’s eider sister” is really father’s mother's mother, then 
her daughter whom I may marry is of the same class and generation os my father’s 
motlior, that is (in a two-class system like the Urabunna) the same class and genera¬ 
tion as my mother’s fatlter, so it is similar to the other case. The assumption made 
in this explanation, namely, that “ elder brother ” and “ elder sister ” are really the 
maternal grandmother and her brother, is exactly the Dieri Eanini arrangement 
(Rowitt, lot. cit.), the maternal grandmother being the Kanini elder sister, and her 
brother the Eanini elder brother. This explanation brings the Urabunna system into 
exact agreement with the Dieri, as might be expected from the resemblance in their 
class and totemic systems, and makes the Urabunna like the Dieri (Howitt, Ibid., 
p. 240), in reality an eight-class system, though there are only two class uames. It 
further explains bow the Arunta old men are able (Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribet, 
p. 68) to decide to which of their eight (nominally four) classes an Urabunna belougs. 

Vol. I, p. 346, and Vol. JV, p. 271.—It is stated that with the Urabunna a man’s 
proper wife is his first cousin, the daughter of his mother’s brother or of his father's 
sister. 

Leaving aside the explanation proposed above, it may be pointed out that all 
that the evidence given by Spencer and Gillen shows is that such cross cousin 
marriages are permitted by the rules, and that there is nothing to show that actual 
first cousins, according to our reckoning, are expected to marry as, e.g., among the 
Toda or Fijians. There may be, as among the Banks Islanders {Totemitm and 
Exogamy, Vol. II, p. 75, and other Melanesian cases, pp. 122 and 130), an inner 
regulation forbidding the marriage of first cousins, even when lawful by the class 
rules. So Dr. W. £. Roth {Ethnological Etudiet among the North-fVett Central 
Queentland Aboriginet, p. 182) states that all the tribes dealt with in his book forbid 
the marriage of true blood cousins, although according to the four-class systems which 
they have, the cross cousin marriage would be lawful. 

This question of an inner regulation should be borne in mind also in regard 
to the alleged father-daughter unions in Buka and Bougainville {Totemitm and 
Exogamy, Vol. 11, p. 118). The observer may have been misled by ignorance of the 
ciaesificatory system. 

Vol. H, p. 40.—The instance of such unions given from Kiwsn is directly 
contrary to the rule of exogamy there given on p. 36. The latter agrees with the 
rule of the neighbouring tribes, and the evidence of such unions seems hardly strong 
enough to justify referring to it on page 118 as an accepted fact. 

Vol. II, p. 14.—It is stated that there is a difTerence between the ceremonies 
of the dugong and turtle clans of Mabuiag, in that the latter is intended to breed 
turtles. 

Now Sarlal, the name of the clan, does not mean green turtle in general, but 
only when, in jargon English, “he fast” (Report Cambridge Anthropological 
Expedition to Torret Straiit, Vol. Ill, p. 122), in which condition it floats on the 
surface, and there is a special mode of catching it (A. C. Haddon, in Journal 
Anthropological Intiitvte, VoL XIX), therefore the ceremony performed on the dead 
turtle might only be inteoded to put the turtles into the condition in which they 
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were canght, and so be paraUel to the dngong ceremony. As far as evident 
goes, apparently the Mabuiag natiTes might be as ignorant on the subject as the 

^^""^1. n, p. 85.—It is Btoted that in Fato a trace of totemism may perhaps be 

detec^ted.^^^ Oceomc Languages, by Rev. D. MacDonald (London, 1907), p. xu 
(introduction), a short acconut is git en showing that the Efatese, as he calls them, 
have totemism, exogamy, and female descent. It does not appear that it is a dual 
system. Apparently exogamy exists in Tauna, another of the southern New Hebrides, 
from the note in Kamilaroi and Kurnai (London, 1880), p. 65. 

Vol. II p. 167.—The natives of Roluraa included among cases of exogamy m 
Polynesia a’re not Polynesian speakers, though api>arently Polynesian in physical 
appearance. Their language is considered by Dr. Cojlrin^n in h.s 
Languages (Oxford University Press, 1885. p. 401) to 1« Melanesian, and he gives 

a griunmar of dealing with the Tamil system of relationship Dr. Fraser 

says “ In the generation below his own a man calls the sou and daughter of his msle 
“Lt ooosin (the son either of his father’s sister or of bis mother’s hrother). not« 

« W6 should expect ‘ my son ’ and ‘ my daughter.’ but ‘ my nephew and my niece . 

“ and contrariw^ be calls the children of his female Erst consin (the daughter either 
» of his father’s sister or of his mother’s brother), not as we should expect my 
« nephew’ and ‘my niece,’ but ‘my sou* and my daughter.’” 

Dr Frazer goes on to say that this variation from the normal pattern of the 
classificatcry sysL is difficult to explain, and that in this the Seneca-Iroquo.s 
system is truer to the logical principles of the classificatory system. 

Now it will be fooed on working thie ont that it ia the T^.l eyetem which .. ogl«l 
and the Sencoa-Iroquois which ia illogical, for my female firet couein (Uie daughter 
” mrf.th^ eS or of my mother’e brother) i. under the eye.em ef oro» noij^n 
marriage my potenUal “ wife," and it logically follow, that 

of my wife, arc my children, and oonTenwIy my male couein (the ohi d of my father, 
eiater or of my mother’, brother) under the .erne eyetem i< i»tential hnebaiid of my 
eieter, therefore hi. children am my eieter’e ohildmn, .nd ■"«>•) ‘"“T 

“nenhews” and “nieces." This was pointed out long ago by Rev. L. b"*®" »" 
K:£Zi jramnl, pp. 8. and 89, wham he t^ly eey. the T.™, „d F,ian 
systems are more logical than the Sencca-Jroquois, but as Dr. Frazer s book 
g^eat a ooiitribiitioa m the eiibjeot, end mnet induenoe 

well to point it ont now. No doubt the atatoment wae made b) Lb. Fraeer owmg 
to MoVn t^king the Seneca-Iroquois system, with which he was best acquainted. 

as th^^stimdard.^ aiscossing the Nyanja-speaking tribes. Dr. Fraser says they 
appear to have the classificatory system of relationship. 

^his is fully confirmed by a very lucid and *^'TTWon S P C K 

Mbale in Nyanja-Englisk Vocabulary, by Rev. Herbert Barnes (London, S.P.C.K:., 

IV. p. 151.-AS to Aryan exogamy it should be pointed out that the 
Ossetes of the Caucasus are an Aryan-speaking people. 

that they are exogamons, but not that their language is Aryan, and in a letter 
me erf 29rrjnne® igil! he has informed me that be considered this point of 

irnpomnc^^ subject, as the Siah Posh Kafir langiiago is stat^ to 

(Encyelopodia Britannica, eleventh edition, Art. Kafinatan), thoug “PP" ^ 
otheT Jgnages are also spoken in Kafiristan it may be mentioned that in an article 
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by Sir 6. C. Robertson in Journal Anthropological Inttitute^ 1898, p. 75, it is staled 
a Ka6r cannot marry in the clan of his father or his father's mother. The rale of 
descent is not given, but as a son takes his father’s personal name prefixed to his 
own it may be supposed to be in the male line. This seems to refer to the Kam 
tribe of Kafirs, who speak the Siah Posh language according to Eneyclopadia 
Britannica, 

In conclusion, and referring to same page, it may be said that the Cliinesc are 
an instance of a highly civilised race in addition to the Hindus, who are exogamous 
though non-Aryan. See Westermarck, History of Human Marriage (London, 1894), 
p. 305. 

I cannot close these notes without expressing my admiration of the wealth of 
knowledge and scieutific insight displayed in Dr. Frazer’s great book, which would 
make the present writer diffident of offering any criticisms on it except for the 
encouragement received from him. RICHARD C. £. LONG. 


Rhodesia. 

Hut at Khami Rulna, Rhodesia. 

Johnson. 


Qarbutt: Johnson. 
By H. W. Garhuii and J, P. 


In No. XXVl (January 1908) of the Journal of the African Society^ Mr. J. H. 
Venning, writing on Rhodesian Mines, gives various reasons for concluding that the 
ruins were built by the ** Varoewe." 

From his article we take the following :—“ Huts have been built and walls 
“ built round to protect them ; more huts added and more walls built to protect 
them egiuo, and so on. . . ." 


** Personally, in every case where 1 have asked the natives from near Zimbabwe 
** to the Sabi River, they have one and all declared them to be the work of the 
“ ‘Varoswe.” “They call them ‘the heaps of the Varoswe.”* 

“ Mamho, so far as one can calculate, must have lived about 600 years ago." 

A plan of the N’Natali ruins, surveyed by Mr. J. L. Popham and reproduced in 
Professor RandalJ-MacXver's Mediaval Bhodesta and in Mr. J. P. Johnson's The Pre- 


hittorie Period m South Africa^ 


shows in the centre of the mins a hut with four 


compartments opening out of a central compartment, whilst an ordinary round hut is 
shown on the edge of the ruin. Mr. Hall claims these chambered huts as typical 
“Barosie" huts and evidence of the presence of subsequent squatters of that tribe. 
The accompanying illustration is an accurate plan of the remains of a similar five- 
compartment hut at Khami Ruiui, but ordinary round huts also occur there. The 
latter style of but is considered by some to be of more recent erection than the 
walls of the ruins surrounding them, but in our opinion they are contemporary. 
Mr. Franklin White, writing of the Khami Ruins in 1903, stated:—“The remains 
“ of two large circular dwellings referred to by the writer in a paper read before 
“ this Association (Rhodesia Scientific Association) in May, 1900, are made of the 
“ same class of cement, so it may be inferred that they are of the same age as the 
“ stonework of the ruins and not of more recent date as was then imagined." 
Mr. Venuing also mentions “cement," and says:—“Carefully looking into it we find 
“ it to be nothing but a decomposed red granite soil . . . which, when tborongbly 
“ beaten down, forms a very bard crust. 1 have frequently seen in old abandoned 
“ kraals the floors every bit as hard as the so-called ‘cement* of Zimbabwe, and 
“ these floors have in some instances been exposed to all kinds of weather." 

Mr. Venning's arguments regarding the original builders of the ruins are 
strengthened by the following conversation between the Rev. S. S. Dornau, M.A., 
of Bulawayo, and Chwapa, who was Chamberlain to Lobeugula. 

Rev. S. S. Doman has kindly given his permission to insert this conversation. 
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Tbe questions are not given, bot they can bo gatliered from the answers. The 
words in brackets are only added for explanation. 

Crwapa, Chamberlain of Lobengula :— ** When the Amaswazi arrived in Rhodesia 
(the first wave of Zulu emigraUon) the Mambo was living in bis castle at Thaba's ka 
Mambo. Thus we were not the first to destroy those fortifications. They were rains 
before we arrived (Amaswazi destroyed thorn). 

** (The Amaswazi came here and remained about two years.) They were hero to 
eat one com and to see another com in the gardens. They came immediately before 
08 about two or three years. That is why wo got such an easy conquest, because 
Amaswazi had killed the Mambo’s people. The Mambo went up our river—the 
lukwezi—where he built another fort, which still ezisis about eight miles from here 
(Inyati). They hadn't the trimmed stones up there; they bad to take the stones 
as they found them, as they had no time to trim them. Tbe son of this Mambo 
went over to 
Chibi to tbe 
Zimbabwe 
there. Mngan* 
ingwe is tbe 
name of the 
mountain near 
the ruins. In- 
bsmobamo was 
the name of the 
chief. Ho was 
son of Mambo. 

“ The same 
Mambo (of 
Tbaba’s ka 
Mambo) who 
built Dblo- 
D h 1 o, when 
tbe Amaswazi 
drove him out 
of Dhlo-Dhio 
came over to 
Tbahs’s ka 
Mamba and 
built it. After-' 
wards drove 
him out of 
that. 

** The stones (Zimbabwe) were only for the foot; tbe houses were ordinary huts 
inside. In tbe circular towers (at Zimbabwe) they were hiding during the fighting. 
When he went to Zimbabwe he bad taken his first wife (that is. be was about 
eighteen or twenty years of age). Wbeo we went to raid at the ruins we found 
youog trees growing in them. They (Ahalozt) built then, as we do now, with dagga, 
as we formerly built with sticks stuck in the ground snd tied together at the top, 
and thatched down to the ground. We learnt this from them. When we went to 
Zimbabwe he was grown up. and the walls did not look new. I have lived with 
the old slaves (Abalozi), as a boy, who actually saw with their own eyes tbe Abaga- 
mambo build these ruins (Tbaba's ka Mambo, Dhlo-Dblo. Ac.). The Abalozi built 
here (Insiza). Abalozi, the name of the tribe ; Mamba, the name of the chief. 
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** About the old mines 1 can tell nothing ; we took no care of these things. 
The white people, from whom the Abaloei bought many things, were the Portuguese; 
for instance, the two old cannons to resist us were bought from the Portuguese. 
The walls of Insiri still stand.” H. W. GARBUTT. 

J. P. JOHNSON. 

Noti.— -The Rev. S. S. Doman has since written as follows:—“I have read the 
enclosed, and note what Johnson says about the inconsistency between the Amazwasi 
destroying the Thaba’s ka Mambo place, and thon the Amandebele doing the same. 
I noticed this myself afterwards, and the mistake may be mine; but on one thing 
Chwapo was most positive, the Mambo was living at Thaba’s ka Mambo, and they 
(the Amandebele) drove him out of that I am quite clear upon that. What I 
think the old man really meant was that the Amazwazi drove him (Mambo) out 
of Dblo>DhIo, and be thon came over to Thaba^s ka Mambo. This was how I 
understood the matter.” 


Africa, East. Barrett. 

A'Kfkuyu Fairy Tales. (Rogfano.) By Captain W. E. If. Barrett. fTl 
Tbb Tuhee Warriors and the Masai Woman’s Head. 

Oue day many years ago throe A’Eikiiyu warriors {anake) went off to steal 
some cattle from a hostile tribe, and with them they took a bullock for food, as the 
villages of the euemy were many days away. After travelling for a long distauce 
they came to an open space, aud while they were crossing it they beard a voice 
calling out to them to stop. They turned round, but the only thing they could see 
anywhere near them was the head of a Masai woman, with large ornaments fixed 
iu her ears, lying on the ground close by. At first they wero afraid, aud said : 

Is it a god or what is it ? ” One of them, however, laughed, and the others joined 
in, saying, “It is impossible for this object to have called us,” and then all three 
proceeded to go on their way. The head, however, immediately said “ Stop 1 I am 
” speaking to yon, but you leave me.” Hearing this the warriors became terrified 
aud ran ofl^ taking the bullock witli them. The head, however, outstripped them, 
and, standing iu front of the animal, stopped it. On seeing this the warriors fled, 
leaving the bullock where it was, but the head called out to them to be afraid of 
nothing, and to stop running, for she wished them no harm, and all that she wanted 
was a little blood from their animal, as she was hungry. Recovering somewhat from 
their fright, the warriors stopped at a little distance and told her to kill the animal 
and drink its blood, as they bad no bowl into which to put the blood. She, however, 
said, I do not want to kill the beast,” and taking off a belt she was wearing tied 
it round the bullock’s neck, after which she produced a small knife and made a slit 
in the animal s neck, so that blood flowed; sitting underneath she opened her mouth, 
caught the blood as it fell, and drank until she was satisfied. She then told the 
w^iors, who were sUnding a short way off, to go home and take their property 
with them, but that on no account were they to mention what they had seen to 
anyone else. Before they left she warned them that she would follow thorn, and hear 
if any of them disobeyed her. The warriors went towards their home, and on the 
journey remained silent. On the evening of the day on which they arrived at their 
village they all sat round the fire in one of their huts and ate food with several of 
their sweethearts {airetu) and some other warriors. Their friends pressed them to 
tell their adventures on their recent journey, bat two refused. The third, however, 
thinking it was quite safe to do so, in spite of the entreaties of his two companions, 
related the whole story. He Uttle knew that the head, who had followed them up, 
was hiding in the bush, and heard every word he said. That night, as he slept 
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the head crept softly up to his hut, pushed the door open, and having entered killed 
him, and cutting out his liver and kidneys took them off with her into the forest 
close by, where she lit a fire and cooked them over it. When they were well done 
she took them to the hut of bis mother, and leaving them lying inside near the 
fire stones, betook herself off to her hiding place. 

The next morning the old woman woke early, and seeiog some well-cooked liver 
and kidneys lying in the hnt she ate them ; thinking that her sou, during the night, 
ha^l placed them there as a present for her. 

Shortly afterwards she heard shrieks proceeding from her son’s Init, and pro¬ 
ceeding there found her son’s sweetheart (wittj're/u) wringing her hands with grief, 
and several other people assembled outside- Entering, she found her son’s deml body 
lying on his bed. Everyone discussed this strange occurrence, bnt none could say 
how it had happened. Some said God had killed him; and others, that a man had 
done the deed. As the warrior was dead, his l>ody was taken out and thrown into 
the bush. That night the head, who had been hiding in the forest, took the corpse, 
and carrying it back to the but laid it on the bed. The next morning some men 
passing by, noticiug that the door of this hut was open, looked in, and to their 
astonishment they saw the l)ody of the dead warrior lying inside. Everyone in the 
village tried to solve the problem as to how the corpse had come to be laid in 
the hut from which they had carried it the previous day, bnt no one was able to say 
how it bad retunied. They again took it and threw it • into the forest. That night 
several warriors kept watch near the hnt, determined to find out what was happening. 
Towards midnight they heard a voice singing the following song in the Masai 
tongue :— 

** I am tired of carrying this dead man. Ho has not given me water, food, 
blood, or milk. 

I killed him and left him on Ins bed. 

His mother and father have thrown him away. 

Why do I not leave him to be eaten by the hyenas ? 

Never mind, I will take him and leave him in his hnt." 

They then saw the head of a Masai woman come out of the forest and enter the 

hut, canyring the dead warrior’s corpse with her. The warriors silently approached 
the hut, and looking through the door saw her place the corpse on the bed ; when 
she had done this she came out and was at once seized by them. They cried out 
to her, “ Now you shall die," and started pulling at her ear ornaments. On this she 
became very angry, and told them to kill her if they wished to do so, but that she 

would not tolerate them pulling her ornaments about. Just at this moment the 

deceased warrior’s mother arrived on the scene aud commenced weeping bitterly. 
Seeing her, the head laughed at her and said, " Why do you weep, you who have 
“ eaten your son’s Hver aud kidneys ?" Hearing this the wretched woman wept 
more than ever, but some of those standing near laughed. The head tlien said to 
them, " Bring me a present of cattle and all will be well." Two warriors at once 
went and brought her a number of cattle as a present; on tlie receipt of which she 
entered the dead man's but, applied mediciue to his wounds, and then sowed them 
up. In a short time her medicine bad the desired effect, and tlic warrior came to life. 

The pair of them then came out, the latter as strong and healthy as he liad 
ever been. 

The head tlien asked his father and mother why they had taken him out into 
the forest and then wept. She said, it was evident that os they bad left him as 
food for the hyenas, they had not much affection for him. She added, " I have 
“ brought your son to life, and if you or any of the others mention a word of what 
" has liappened to a single soul I will punish you all, and in future when you are 
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** told not to meution a certain thing to anyone take care that yon do not do so.’* 
Having said these words, she herded up her cattle and drove them off. She has not 
again made her appearance amongst the A’Kikuyn. W. £. H. BARRKTT. 


REVIEWS. 

Ireland: Archeolo^. Coffey. 

Nev> Grange (^Brugh na Boinne) and other Incited Tumuli in Ireland. CQ 
By George Coffey, M.R.I.A., Keeper of Irish Antiquitiea, National Museum, uO 
Dublin. Published by Hodges, Figgis, & Co., Dublin, and Williams and Norgate, 
London. Royal 8vo, pp. zii + 118 with 9 plates and 95 illustrations. Price, 
bound in cloth, 6s. net. 

This work should prove most welcome aud useful to all students of Irish archeeology. 
It will greatly assist in arriving at an understanding of the Bronze Age culture in 
Ireland and the various ornamental motives which radiated to Ireland from the Continent 
and vice versa. There has been no anthoritative work dealing with New Grange 
available of recent years, as this author's original Memoir, published nearly twenty 
years ago, has long been out of print. Very considerable additions to our knowledge of 
the archeeology of the Mediterranean lands and the cultural waves which extended 
from them to the west have been made during the last decade, and the author has 
been led to adopt a much earlier date as the probable time when New Grange was 
erected than was suggested in his previous stndy. Owing to the early plundering of 
the Boyne tumuli and the consequent absence of any finds that would help in dating 
them (it is not even certain what the method of interment was, though it was probably 
by incineration), the incised ornament and the style of the building are the only 
guides to arriving at the ages of the tombs. After giving a most detailed architectural 
account of New Grange and Dowth with full descriptions of all the inscribed stones, 
Mr. Coffey concentrates bis attention on this point. The most vital matter in this 
connection is, of course, the spiral ornament so frequent at New Grange, and in a 
chapter entitled Probable Source and Origin of the Markings ” the association of the 
spiral and the lozenge and the degradation of the former to concentric circles are 
dealt with. Of recent years the discovery of well*developed spiral ornament of 
neolithic date in the Balkan States has caused arcfaseologists to discard the view 
formerly so widely held, that the spiral originated in Egypt and to substitute 
Europe as the starting point of this decoration. Mr. Coffey is, however, not quite 
prepared to go as far as this. However, where the exact starting place of the spiral 
ornament is to be eventually placed is not of vital importance in the present connection, 
as it is generally admitted that the New Grange spirals are derived from the Medt* 
terranean, and the important question as far as Ireland is concerned is the route by 
which they travelled. While admitting that the spiral may have reached the north 
by the sea route round Spain, the author, pointing out that the Irish spiral forms 
incline to the Scandinavisn (and in this connection the ship markings at New 
Grange and Dowth are of great interest), considers the spirU followed the Elbe 
route, reaching Scandinavia first aud then coming to Ireland. The spirals at Gavr'inis 
are later than the Irish examples. Mr. Coffey, however, says he does not wish to 
insist on this point, which would not make any very considerable difference in date. 

The chapter on Loughcrew contains several new illustrations and some very 
suggestive observations with regard to the probable religions significance of many 
of the markings. The incised markings on the smaller tumuli in counties Tyrone 
and Sligo are treated, and a warning note is sounded against trying to connect the 
New Grange spirals with those of the La Tine period. 

The numerous illnstrations are a feature of the book, those of the inscribed stones 
being made in most cases from photographs taken from casts of the stones. The 
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second plate, showing the roof over the chamber in New Grange, has not been 
published before; the others are reproduced from the much admired photographs 
used in the original Memoir. E. C. R. ARMSTRONG. 


Africa, West: Linguistics. Migeod. 

Tht Languagtt of Weal Africa. By B. F. W. H. Migeod, Transport Officer, CQ 
Gold Coast Colony. Vol. I. London : Kegau Paul, 1911. Pp. viii + 373, WU 
with one map. Price 12s. 6(f. 

If all West African officials tackled West African problems in the spirit in which 
Mr. Migeod has studied the linguistics of the West Coast wo should know vastly 
more about the negro than we do at present, or are likely to do for a very long time. 
In his first volume, apart from the introduction and general remarks on language he 
deals with the phonology and numerale of 200 languages, and with the grammatical 
rules, plural formation and verb of 50 laoguages, many of them from data collected 
by himself. If in the following remarks I criticise rather than praise his work, it is 
not for any lack of material for commendation, but because pruse is more gratifying 
to an author than useful. 

Mr. Migeod tells us in his preface that bis book was written with two classes 
of readers in view—philologists at home and Europeans proceeding to West Africa. 
My impression is that his own familiarity with Soudanese languages has led him to 
underestimate the amount of explanation required by the average reader, who has not 
the experience necessary to digest, for example, the information of the synoptic tables 
of grammatical rules. It is probably as a concession to the ordinary reader that the 
author has included in the languages with which he deals Hausa, Fulfulde (Fula) and 
Bnbi, of which the two former are Haznitic and the latter Bantu, and thus belong to 
entirely different linguistic systems. Though it is a useful and necessary work to 
trace the influence and history of these groups, it is a task which cannot profitably 
be undertaken in connection with a survey of the Soudauese lauguagos, estimated 
by our author to number 400, but probably, if mutually unintelligible dialects are 
reckoned as languages, far more numerous. On the map, e-g.^ Kukuruku is shown 
in small print, but there are iu reality at least ten dialects ; in the Ibo country, too, 
the language changes so much inhabitants of towns only ten or a dozen miles apart 
cannot understaud each other, and minor dialectical differences are found in the speech 
of every town. 

Before I leave the subject of the map 1 may point out that the lettering is 
somewhat confusing : Ishan, Bini, Ika, and Ifon appear to bo grouped together, 
though Ishan and Bini belong to the Edo group, Ika to the Ibo, and Ifon to the 
Yomba. There are some positive inaccuracies; thus Igara is shown on both banks 
of the Niger, though it is found on the east side only. 

To the ordinary reader diacritical marks are abhorrent, and in his interest Mr. 
Migeod has omitted them; but oor author has in view the philologist also. I cannot 
but regard it as unfortunate, therefore, that he has rejected the Lepsius alphabet, 
which he knows, in favour of a modified R.G.S. system. It is far from being true 
that Lepsius provides a sign for every sound in negro languages, but with the R.G.S. 
system it is virtually impossible to spell many words intelligibly. There is no 
provision for the indication of musical tones, for such sounds as ck (German icA), g 
(N.G. Tag)t unless kk and gh are appropriated for this purpose, in which case we 
have no symbol for the aspirated k and g. Again in Ewe, three dialects of which 
figure in the examples, though this does not appear iu the Index undw Ewe, it is 
essentisl to distinguish bilabial and dentilabial / and r. There are various sorts of 
t and rf, / and r, h and b t m may be as in English or inspired, ss in some Kukuruku 
words. If the general reader is going to be frightened away by diacritical marks, 
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which he cao disregard till he comes to uoderstaiid them, it is improbable that he 
will ever get very far with a native language. Od this point I may add that in 
some Kuknruku dialects it is essential to distinguish long from short vowels, as the 
elision or otherwise of terminal vowels depends on this; it was for this reason, among 
others, that 1 have adopted a single sign to mark both quality and quantity of vowels 
in my Report on the Edo-speaking Peoples.” A second reason is that musical 
tones, dynamic stress, and pMsibly nasalisation have to be indicated, at least occa¬ 
sionally. If to these three we atlJ a quantity mark, the result does not make 
for clearness. It appears to me better therefore to adopt one sign to indicate 
the length of open vowels, and another, if necessary, to show the length of closed 
vowels. 

Our author gives on p. 57 a conspectus of consonantal sounds found iu West 
Africa, and also the letters into which lingnistio changes contort them. I have alreacly 
indicated some consonants which do not figure here owing to Mr. Migeod’s avoidance 
of diacritical marks. I will therefore only refer to his assertion that tk is not found 
In West Africa; so far from this being true it is found in at least two Kuknruku 
dialects—Otua and Wane—as a derivative, due, perhaps, in the first instance to tooth 
deformation. 

The list of possible variations errs equally on the side of inadequacy and hasty 
generalisation ; for k are given Am, hy, kh; in point of fact we find as forms of k the 
following: X (velar fricative), c, <s, s, 1,p,/, A, and tc; and this list is not neces¬ 
sarily exhaustive. One of the strangest mutations in Ibo is that from f to y, as in 
Ifite, IJite. 

In the conspectns of grammatical rules we find the same tendency to hasty 
generalisation. In Ibo the negative is said to be expressed by at the end of a 
sentence. Now as Mr. Migeod's own examples show, in Uowana, the dialect which 
ho has in mind, the negative yi is at the end of the verb, not of the sentence, and 
probably if we had a sentence with a pronominal object we should find that the 
pronoun followed gi. In Oni^ Ibo we find oku adf^rxya (= ad^rf ya\ palaver is 
not (ro) in it (ya). Not only so, but his own examples provide a second form of the 
negative, na, with the imperative. In Onica and Awka there is a third form —ma 
or da. 

Again Fula is said to have no gender and no neater, though precisely here 
we find the very important distinction of personal and non-personal classes of 
nouns, mentioned in conneotiou with Bnllom and Twi, with their remarkable 
consonantal changes to mark the plural: ko'do, pi. kc'be, stranger; AtrAe, pi. AtrAe, 
saddle. 

In Fulfulde again we find another important feature in the plural of nouns, which 
brings it and certain of the Soudanese languages which share the pecnliarity, very 
near the Bantu languages—the existence of class prefixes (also found in the form of 
class snflfixes with or without change of tbe initial consonant; iu other languages 
again prefixes and sufiSxes are both used). This form of plural formation is confused 
by Mr. Migeod with tbe form in which ^ pronoun (otoon in Yoruba) is prefixed to 

a noun, though the distiuetiou of tbe class-prefix languages is of first importance 

for the classification of tbe Soudanese Isogusges. 

In the conspectus of grammatical forms it is only too easy to point out omissions; 
for Twi the plural forms are said to be n (n) or a as a prefix ; in point of fact 
nom, Jo, or tea may also be afiixed; reduplication combined with a prefix are also 
found. Again in Ibo there is said to be no plnral; but tbe ordinary plural of 

chporot woman, is ikporo—^ form also used in tbe Edo languages, and Sebon gives 

ya as a plural prefix, though it is seldom heard at the present day. 

Again, let us take tbe verb; tbe past is said to be distinguished from the 
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pre^Dt iu Twi by tbo tone, but in f«ct it is the habitual which is so distluguisbed, 
though this form is not mentioned by our author ; we have d/d, be takes ; 
orifd, he is taking; odji (tfdya), be has taken; whereas the habitual takes the 
form nfa. 

Mr. Migeod has done excellent work in compiling bis tables of numerals, and 
this is probably the most useful part of the book. So far as I can sec the tables 
arc very accurate, with one possible exception, though here as elsewhere more definite 
localisation would have been au advantage in view of the number of dialectical 
forms, of which I have given some examples in my reports. The exception to 
which I allude is Soho, the numerals given being : ore, eve, ere, ena. enyonri, ctcure, 
8kWy eren^ esa, esiso; as far as four these are correct; from there onwards they 
should be in the Sapele dialect iyu/«, esc, ttctt/e, {fefe, in'/i, txtre; esa and estsa, given 
for 9 and 10, are Kukurukii forms of 6, and eta is also found in Sobo with this 
meaning. As Mr. Migeod is himself the authority for the Sobo numerals I hesitate 
to say that they arc wrong; if in his second volume he will give the exact localities 
of all vocabularies he will make it much easier to compare and test lists from the 
same tribe. 

1 have left myself no space for remarks on the introductory portion of the book, 
but 1 may remark that it is not a fact chat stone implements are confined to the 
Gold Coast; they are very common iu Beiiiu City and geuerally among the E<.lo- 
speaking peoples. East of the Niger, however, they seem to be very rare. 

Useful as Mr. Migeod's work is, it would, I think, have been still more nsefnl 
if he bad aimed at a higher standard of accuracy in transcripUon and a more 
exhaustive study of the grammar of a smaller number of languages. It is not as if 
his survey embraced all the Soudanese languages—for Diuka, Nuba, and Kanama 
there are ample data—and be has not even exhausted the materials for the languages 
close at band, for in the list of authorities quoted Westermaun does not appear, chough 
bis Ewe dictionaries and grammar have been out five years. 

All students of African languages, however, will be grateful to our author for 
the positive additions which he makes to our knowledge, and hope that bis second 
volume will more than fulfil the promise of his first. N. W. X. 


Lingruistics. Saplr. 

WUhram Texts. By Edward Sapir. Together with fVaset Tale* and pA 
ifyiAty collected by Jeremiah Curtin aud edited by Edward Supir. ("Publica- DU 
cations of tbo American Ethnological Society,'* Vol. II.) Pp. 814. Leyden, 1909. 

Takelma Texts. By Edward Sapir, University of Pennsylvania. (“Anthro¬ 
pological PnblicatioDS of the University Museum,“ Vol. II, No. 1.) Pp. 263. 
Philadelphia, 1909. 

Yava Texts. By Edward Sapir. Together with Yava Myths. Collected by 
Roland B. Dixoo, University of Colifonua. (“ Publications in American Arcbceology 
and Ethnology," Vol. IX, No. 1.) Pp. 235. Berkeley, Californio, 1910. 

The History and Varieties of Human Speech. By Dr. Edward Sapir. “ Popular 
Science Mouibly." July, 1911. 

Those who take an especial interest in some one or more particular pliases of 
ethnography or linguistics will agree that we must place an increasing emphasis not 
only upon what is to be done, but perhaps even more upon how this is to be done. 
If there is any one thing which we should learn from the virtues and vices of our 
predecessors in field work—or, for that matter, in any brauch of science—it is that 
not the extent of the undertaking, hut the care and tlioroughuess with which the 
work has been carried on makes tlie contribution of real aud lasting value. In a 
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word, if those who arc coDtribating the soorce-materiaU on which later anthropological 
studies must be based, would realise that where quantity counts for one, quality or 
method counts for ten, or for ten times ten, we could be content to know that we 
were reallj progressing uot merely amassing. “ £in Steinehen der Wahrheit hat 
mehr Werth alt ein grofstr Schvtindelbau'* 

If one who has not been initiated into linguistic mysteries may pronounce an 
opinion upon these voinmes of Dr. Sapir^ it is that they are above criticism. One 
need not be a learned liuguist to appreciate the lasting and inestimable value of the 
extreme painstaking care with which those texts have been recordeil and edited—a 
care which is evident on every page aod which neglects no details. They are, perhaps, 
the best guide and standard for anyone about to record or publish texts, and no 
one can sufficiently appreciate their value without an examination of them at first 
hand. 

It is matter of regret that Dr. Sapir*s lecture on The History and Vdneties of 
Human Speech (delivered at the University of Pennsylvania and published in “ Popular 
Science Monthly,” July, 1911) has not appeared in some form more accessible to 
anthropologists. It is an admirable survey of a limited portion of the liuguistic field 
and forms s valuable supplement to the exposition by Boas in the Introduction to 
The Handbook of American Indian Languayet. W. D. W. 


Egypt: Religion. Budge. 

Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection. By E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D. Al 
Loudon : Lee Waruer, 1911. Dl 

The vslue of the “anthropological point of view” in the elucidation of the 
problems of classical archaeology has been clearly demonstrated in the writings of 
Professor Ridgeway. In the two handsome volumes under dtsenssion Dr. Wallis Budge 
deals with the difficult question of Egyptian religion from the same standpoint. It 
is true that the author confines himself more or loss to the beliefs and ritual connected 
with the worship of Osiris, but with the Osiris cult, he holds, “ was bound up all that 
“ was best in the civilisation of Egypt during the dynastic period.” Dr. Budge quotes 
evidonce to show that the Egyptians believed in one supreme god, but, like many 
other African peoples, regarded him as too remote to be troubled with ordinary human 
affairs, and preferred to deal with the other lesser divinities created by him. Yet the 
worship of these incorporeal beings fwled to satisfy all their spiritual needs ; the bond 
of sympathy was lacking, and this bond they found in the cult of Osiris, who had 
himself been incarnate and bad suffered and triumphed over most of the ills which 
fall to the lot of humanity, including the supreme ill, death. Thus Osiris became 
“ the symbol of the African conception of resurrection and immortality,” and his 
worshippers believed that by his aid they themselves might find a life beyond the 
grave. “Little by little the Egyptians seem to have dropped the active colts of tlie 
“ other gods, Osiris and Isis, or Hatbor, being, in the eyes of the purely indigenous 
“ section of the population, of more importance than all the other gods put together, 
“ for they gave resurrection and immortality to those who were dead, aod protected 
the lives, fortunes, and property of those who were living.” The origin of this 
worship. Dr. Budge finds in Africa ; “ It is wrong to class the religion of Ancient 
“ Egypt with the elaborate theological systems of peoples of Asiatic or European 
“ origin .... Their religion, which was their entire sociology and existence is 
“ nothing from beginning to end but a long chain of ancestral precedents .... 
“ it is an African product, and can only be rightly appreciated aod understood when 
“ considered with what we know of modem African religion .... all the 
“ evidence available soggests that Sndani beliefs are identical with those of the 
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« EKVPtians, because the people who held them in Egypt were African# and those 
who hold them now in the Sudan are Africans.” These sentences, taken from widely 
separated pages in the hook, define the attitude with the author's researches have ed 
him to adopt, and it may be added that he sees in Osiris a deified ancestor, who roled 
in the underworld “after the manner of an African king.” To subsUntiate h.s con¬ 
tentions with regard to Egyptian religion as a whole, and the cult of Osins lu particular, 
Dr Budge has amassed a tremendous amount of evidence from the Pyramid texts, to 
liooks and papers on modern Africa published hut a few months before bis own work. 
The various aspects of Osiris, the details, as far as known, of the elaborate ritual which 
accompanied his worship, and the parallel cults of Isis, Horns, and Nephthys are 
niinutely deacribed; and corresponding practices and beliefs current among modem 
Africans are cited, and often quoted in full, from the works of recent and contemporary 
authors For the anthropologist the extensive quotations from Egyptian texto wUl 
ho of tiie greatest interest, constituting as they do a very full selection of passages 
(often accompanied by the original hieroglypluc text) relating to the magic and 

ceromouial of the early Egyptians. .. j . .u 

It is impossible to enter in deUil into the correspondences cited by the author 
between the Egjptien. end the modern African., end one in.tanoe may perhep. 
enfflee. He quote. pn.wge« to «liow the importance attached to the umbd.cal oord, 
0 . among the Baganda of recent time., and proceed, further to .nggoit that, ]n.t a. 
the jawl^ne and genital organ, of Kibnka, the war-god, were kept m the .t«l 
dedicated to hi. Mrvine, K. tho,e portion, of O.in, may have been kop tn to 
throne, which i. invariably roproeonted wi.h doom. 1 ollow.ng up the idea that 
certain part, of the divine body wore regarded a. eapecially holy, he goe, on to 
explain rim form, of certain well-known aranleU a. conventional reprowntation. of 

anatomical detail.. Thu. he .iiggeet. that | repraMiit. tlie .acrum of O.iri^ and 
1 the uUrut with it, ligatures and the vagim of I.i., .ymbnii.ing “riio vital power 
a of 0.iri. and I.ia, procreation, new birth, fecundity, and ro.urreotion.” In the 
»me way, he think, that the life symbol -if- may be the placenta with the umbilical 

oord The volume, are «lmir.bly printed end illn.lr.ted with two folding coloured 
plate, end a lio.t of illustration, in collotype and line; and the point of view fronn 
Ihich rimy are written most he taken an marking a distinct «lvance in Egyptol^mal 


studies. 


Endle. 

A^Mr™’ By the R.v. Sidney Endle. London: Mnomillan & Co., 02 

dOTbt their daily round, their common task, offer ample opportunitm. of 
XmlnHe wii oermin ph..ea of native life. A missionary ?*'- 

nhwe. and if the officer of Government is never free from oarkiiig care a. to retura. 
Ld renorta wherein all the follies and tho foibles of human nature in hi. distnct 
hate tTfind a place, the labour, of tho one supplement and aid the investigation, 

of tho other. ^ ^ 
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The Kacbaris, Hngiiisticallj, belong to a group which has affinitioR with Naga 
(lialecta, such as Kabui, as welt as with the people of Hill Tippers. In this volnme 
we have a sjmpathetic account of the main division in Darrang, with useful notes 
on kindred tribes in Appendix I. The Kachari, like nearly all Tibeto-Bnrman 
speaking races, are patrilineal. The Garo, who belong to the same linguistic group, 
are matrilinesi, and seem to be hading in something like cousin marriage a way out 
of the difficulties to which matrilineal organisation gives rise. The question is one 
which needs fuller and further attention than is now possible. 

Mr. Endle leaves us in no doubt as tu the existence of a totemistio basis in 
Kacbari society. Totemism was, he tells us, coupled with endogamy, a remarkable 
statement upon which Colonel Gordon feels himself constrained to throw grave 
doubts. The existence of totemism among a Tibeto-Burman-speakiug race is in 
itself a phenomenon worth recording, which is further complicated by the division 
of the clans among kindred groups—the Dimosa of the North Cachar Hills and the 
Hojais of Nowgong—into men's clans and women’s clans. The names of these 
totemlstic clans are of various import. Some are very distinctly of Hindu origin, 
others again are totemistic in that they are the name of a group of human kindred, 
actual or supposed, between the members of which and some natural species there 
is believed to exist a **mystic rapport" involving peculiar possibilities and duties. 
Some of the names, again, are merely descriptive of the occupation of the members 
of the clan. There are instances where the name indicates the habitation of 
the clan. But we shall look in vain to the Kachari and kindred groups for 
evidence of "origins," because they have for long been exposed to many and various 
external inflaencos, to Hinduism, and to contact with Sbans. Whether the name- 
giving function is of the essence of true totemism or is a casual development, there 
can bo no more fruitful occasion for inventing names than a moment of conflict and 
contact with an external group. That “group tabns" exist among the Mongoloid 
peoples of Assam is well known, but in those areas where in comparatively recent 
years there has been little external contact the group tabus arc not used as factors 
in the group names. 

Mr. Bndlo gives a full account of the special jtuja performed in times of special 
emergency, when the services of the Deodani, the " possessed woman," are called 
into action. There can be no doubt that the investigation of the phenomena of 
possession as they are to be witnessed in India is eminently worth the time and 
trouble which it would involve. The Meitbei, the Lusbei, the Oraon, the Santal, 
to name but a few cases which occur readily to mind, are all known to believe in 
the reality and value of this supranormal sensibility. It is easy, but it is not sclentiflc, 
to dismiss these beliefs as mere impostures. If some cold-blooded person armed with 
a stethoscope and a apfaygmograph would take the trouble to observe all the stages 
of “ divine possession " and collect the family history of the patients, we should learn 
something perhaps more definite than we now know; and if the jungles of Assam 
be difficult and remote there ore, as every Hindu knows, in every holy place men 
who practise joga^ and thereby induce extraordinary mental states. 

Mr. Anderson has done loyal and good service to bis author, both by his in¬ 
teresting preface and by the folk-tales which he has added in a form which enables 
us clearly to trace the influence which Jndo-Aryan vernaculars, such as Bengali and 
Assamese, have had on the structure and vocabulary of Kacbari. 

Our congratulations are duo to Colonel Gurdon, editor of this series of ethno¬ 
graphical works and Director of Ethnology to the Government of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, upon the distinction—the CornpanionHliip of the Star of India—which 
His Majesty the King-Emperor has been graciously pleased to bestow upon him, 
sans daute in part recognition of his services to science. T. C. H. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Algeria: Etlmology. ‘With. Plate H. Van Gennep. 

On R. Maciver'a and J. L. Myre*' “Toudja Series’* of Kabyle CQ 
Pottery. By A. van Gennep. 

GHlco k un article de Randall llaclTcr,* ot k im m4ino5ro tie J. Ij. Myre8,t 
I'habitude s’eat rcpanduo psrmi les arcbcologiios classiqnes et lo» 4jjyj>tolojciics anfflaJa 
de dduommer brifevemerit ‘*To«dja aeries” une cat^gorie partiouli6re de potorica ka- 
Iiyles caractdriseee: 1® par \in engobe Wane brillant; 2® par un dicor gcomdtriquo 
roctillndairo noir on rouge. Void I’origiue de cetto ddiiomination. Dana JAhyan 
A'olea.J Maclver ot Wilkin avaient utiliad. pour lea comparer avec doa potertea & fond 
rouge dgalement kabylea maia fnbriqudea dana la rdgion de Fort National, un certain 
uombro do potoriea ^ fond Wane rapportdoa d’Algdrie par M* Eustace Smith. Eu exa¬ 
minant de pin# pria cettc collection de poterie# ii fond blanc poll ot on leor comparant 
d'autree potcries, elles aussi it fond blanc et de provenance dgalemciit algdricnae, 
conieryde# ^ Cambridge et k Londrea, Maclver dtait arrivd ii, lour reconnaitre un facies 
commun qui, & son avis, les difiTerenciait nettemeut des poteries kabylo# k fond rouge. 

"Unfortunately,” ajoute-t-il en parlant do son voyage avec Wilkin,“we did not 
" in our travels come upon the seat of the manufacture” (de ces poteries blanches) 
" which is said to be in the neighbourhood of Toudja, on the north-eastern borders 
“ of Algeria.” Dans la suite de son article, Maclver parlo siinplement de “ Toudja 
series ” pour abrdger ; et Myres h adoptd le terme. 

En Juin et juillet derniers, j’ai passu six semaines en Algeria afin d’y entreprendro 
des recborches ethnographiques qui m’out conduit depuis Tlemcon ot la fronti&re 
marocaine jusqu’h Bougie, oh rinloldrable chaleur m’a fored h m’embnrquer. Mes 
enquStes out portc principalcmeut sur Tart oniemental dans I’Afriquo du Nord, et par 
suite aussi, tout spdcialeinent, sur les poteries peintes. Les rusultats out dtd publids 
dans la Revue d'Ethnograph\e.\ Mais il m'a semblu que Mak dtait mieux ddsignd 
pour publier les rectifications ot complements relatifs h la soi-disant "Toudja series.” 

Toudja n'est pas situd sur la frontii^re uord-est de I'AIgdrio, mais h vingt-cinq 
kilometres de Bougie : e’est uno localitd edihbre par ses .mines romaines et par se# 
sources, qui ont alimentd raucienne Saldae et alimentent la modeme Bougie. II y a 
plusieurs potits villages kabyles h Toudja, dparpillds sur le flanc de la montagne, et 
ce ne fut pas do suite ni sans marches pdnibles que je rdussis k ddeouvrir les deux 
femmes qui fout k Toudja do la poterie peinto. J'ai pu acqudrir sept pikees, la 
plupart ddfectueuses, car les potieros, Ik comme dans le reste de TAlgdrie, ne travailleut 
quo sur commandes des femmes des villages environnants (PI. H, figs. A, B et C). 

A peine avais-je vu ces vraios poteries de Toudja, quo jo fiis 8tup4Sfait de les 
trouver trhs differentes de la “ Toudja scries ” de Maclver. Quelqucs jours aprhs, 
je me rendis k Sidi Aicfa, ceutro de la tribu des Beni Ourliss, qui compte vingt mille 
membres. Dans la plupart des villages de cettc tribu on fait de la poterie non 
peinto ni ornementdo ; une seule femme fait de la poterie blanche k decor noir, qu'elle 
agrdmente de taches de resine; j’ous In chance do trouver cetto femme, cncoro jcuuc, 
en train do peindre ses poteries, et d’eii ^xjuvoir acquerir unc diaaino de pihees qu’on 

• D. Bandall Maclver, On a Bare Fiibrie Kab^U Jowrn. Antbr, /«(., 1901, 

pp. 246-247, et PI. XVIII. et XIX. 

t John L. UjTcs, Kotet <« the JUriory of the Kabyle Pottery, Joum, Anthr. Inet, 1902, 
pp. 248-262, ct PL XX; du mftme: The Bitrly Pot Pabriet Atia ATiner, Jonnt. Anthr. hut., 
1903, pp. 567-400, ct PI. XXXIX-XUI. 

t Libyan Notes, Macmillan, 1901; voir PL XIII, Fig. 16 et 21, ct PI. XIV, Fig. 1 i 4 et 6 A 9. 
IjCS 7 et 8 me scmblcnt provenir de Bootra, Palestro, oa Dia-cl-Miaan; daw c© cas le rouge, doit 
itre sur Ics originaux un rouge emmoisi, rendu brillant par uo vernis r6sineox translocide. 

$ Berve ^Bthnoyraph^e et de Saeioloffie, 1911, pp. 265-346; i>oar la “Sdric de Toudja," 
pp. 311-318, PL XIX ct XXI. 
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m’apportR le londemain. apri-s la oniMon (PI. H, fig. D et E). Sidi Aich est 

dana la Tall^o de la Soumtnam: c'cst mi centra commercial considerable j ]o restai 
juMu’aii jour de marcb^ ct pns acq« 6 rir d’lin marchand de boissons un jmt sale et 
abim^, mais doiU I’engobe Wane et le dC-cor noir dtaient encort vsiWe^ Mal- 
heureosoment cc pot k dtd oiiblid par moij omUlleur k Sidl Aich ; mais M. SuherWello, 
radminisirateur de la commune mixte, mo le fera parvenir. U ddcor est en dam.cr 
et serait caraetdristique de la poterie peinte do la trlbn des Fenaia, voisme dw Bern 
Onrliss. Je doimc ce renseignement pour ce qn’il vant. Eiifln ^ J 

deax plats, fabriqncs dans la rdglon de Pliilippeville; et an mnsde d Alger, bien que 
les dtiqnettes ue doivent dtre consnltdes qne sous beudfico de controle, 3 a» examind 
une sdrie de poteries k fond Wane provonaul d’El Milia, entre Bougie et Constantine. 

En comparant toiites ccs poteries kabylcs k engobe Wane k cellos de Maciver, 
on arriTe k ce rdsultat inatlcndu qn’uno seule des poteries de Maciver est ongioaire 
de Toiidja. Les poteries A B ct C de la planche ci-joint ont dtd recueillies par 
mol dans 1111 village de Toudja mdme; on pent voir qne ce qm caraetdnse leur 
ornemoutatlon, e’est le bandeau, soit libre, soit on *ig*ag. soit eo triangle, soit en 
losange, on enfiii comroe remplissage do figures gdomdtriqnes ddtermmdw. La seule 
pilico qui me parait rdpondro an vrai type de Tondja, e’est le No. 12 de la Pl. XVIII 
de Journ. AniAr. Imt., 1902. Snr ancone de mes poteries de Tou^a U n y a Iw 
cbapeletsde triangles qui caraetdrisent laplupait des poteries des PI. XVIII et XIX. 


de Maciver. . 

Les Nos. 9 et 10 de Maciver sent manifestement du nicme type qne mes poteries 
D et E, e’est-k-dire qn’elle sont originaires de la trlbn des Beni Onrliss, rdgion de 
Sidi Aich, k uu quaranUine de kilometres de Toudja. Le No. 8 de Maciver porU 
le ddcor en damier que j’ai vu sur le pot achetd an marchd de Sidi Aicb et qu’on m a 
dit provenir des Fenaia, Toutes les antres poteries de Maciver appartieonont k des 
types qu’on rencontre au delk de Bougie, et meme du c 6 td de Pbilippeville, avee le 
ddcor en dents le loup, de losanges alternds, de prolongemeuts, de lignes onduldes, etc. 

J’ajouterai que la qualitd brillante de I’engobe Wane est obtenii par un frottage 
aux galeU, doiit j’ai rapporte plusieurs spdcimeus. Les poteries de Sidi Aich ne 
sont pas frottdes ainsi, et par suite resteut mates, ainsi que la plupart des poteries 
k fond Wane d’El Milia. Cepondant les potidres inierrogdes m’ont rdpondu—tout 
comme celles des Beni Yeoni, qui fabriquent une red ware admirable, dont Wilkin et 
Maciver n’ont pas ou connaissance—que le polissage au galet se fait avec plus ou 
moius do soin selon que la potidre a plus on moins de temps, ou a affaire k une 
cliente plus ou moins exigeanto. 

Jo n'ai pu visitor qu’une disaine d’ateliers de poteries kabjies. et par suite 36 
suis incapable de ddtenniner I’origine oxacte de la plupart des poteries de M* Eustace 
Smith, qui a dft les acqudrir k Bougie, on un peu au hasard, en voyageant dans 
r Algdrie orientale. Ce qu’il y a de certain, e’eet que les poteries peintes do Bouira, 
de Palestro, des environs de Cbercholl. etc., sont d’un tout autro caraetdre, mais que 
certaines des poteries reproduitea par Maciver se rattaobent aux types d El Milia, et 
mdme d’Ain Belda et de Kroumirie. 

La conclusion de moo dtude des poteries kabyles viendraii d’ailleiirs donuer raison 
aux rapprochements de Myres. Erant doim^es les difficultds techniques de leur 
orncmentation, jo ne puis qu’admettre uo empnmt ou uu apport, Le ddcor rectilindalre 
est spdcial. trds diffdrent du decor rectilindaire sur broderiea, sur bois, sur bijonx, 
sur tWlis, etc. Et comme le ddcor myednien est introuvable daus I’Afrique du NoM, 
il faut admettre quo Timportation du ddcor spdcisl dont il s’agit, ainsi que des poteries 
peintes, n’a pu se produire qu’aux environs de I’an 2,000 av. J.C. C’est du moins ce 
oue le crois avoir montrd dans nion mdmoire de la Hevue d Ethnographic. 

^ ■’ A. VAN GENNEP. 
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AustraUa. . . * ai 

Marriage and Descent in North and Central Australia. By D1 

A. R. Brown. . , , * 

In Mas for Jimo, 1912 £47), Mr. R. H. Matbows wnteg with reference to a 
note of mine in Man, 1910, 32. Ae Mr. Mathews has quite missed the point that 
1 tried to make in the note refeirotl to, I fear that perhaps other readers may have 
done the same. Where a tribe is divided into four classes or into eight sub-classcs, 
then as long as wo consider only the classes or suli-closses, and take note only of 
regular marriages (that is, those which conform to the law of the classes), there can 
be no question ns to whether descent is through the father or through the mother. 
In every case it is through both. An Ippai man marries a Kuhbitba woman aod 
the children are Murri. Children of a Kubbitba woman arc Murri, but children of 
an Ippai man are equally Murri. To talk of either maternal or paternal descent in 
connection with the classes alone is therefore meaningless. 

If in any tribe, in addition to the classes or sub-classes, other divislous exist such 
as those often called phratrics, then the question of descent arises in connection with 
these. Thus in the Kamilaroi tribe the two classes Ippai and Kiimbo together form 
a division (phratry) named Kiippathin, and the other two classes form another division. 
It is at once obvious, that in the cases of these divisions descent is through the 
mother. According to Messrs. Spencer and Gillen there exist, in certain tribes with 
eight sub-classes, divisions each consisting of four sub-classes. These divisions are 
ofteu spoken of as phratries. The arrangement of tho sub-classes into two divisions 
is such that the siib-elaas of a man and that of bis child are included in the same 
division, while tho sub-class of a woman and that of her child belong to different 
divisione. It is therefore obvious that as regards these divisions (phratrics) descent 
in these tribes is through the father. It would seem from the writings of Mr. R. H. 
Mathews that be wishes to deny that any such named divisions exist in the tribes 
in unostioo (Warramunga, TjmgilH, Ac,). There is, however, no reason to euppose 
that such careful olwervers as Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have made such a gross 
error as Mr. Mathews attributes to them. If the divisions reported by Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen exist, then in these divisions, whether they be called phmtries 
or what not, descent is through the father in all cases of regular marriages, that is 
marriages in accordance with the general law of the tribe. 

In many tribes of Australia irregular marriages take place, that is to say, a man, 
instead of marrying a woman of the class into which he is required to muiry by 
the tribal law, takes a wife from one of the other classos, and does so with the 
consent of his fellow tribesmen. These irregular marriages are a sort of condoned 
illegality. They ore of great importance in the study of Australian sociology, and 
Mr. Mathews has done very good service in calling attention to them and pointing 


out their existence in many tribes. , -j 

Where an irregular marriage takes place the members of the tribe have to decide 
whether the descent of the child shall be reckoned through the father or through 
the mother. In the tribes of New South Wales, according to Mr. Mathews, lo all 
cases of irregular marriage the descent of the child as regards its class is reckoned 
through the modicr. This is what wo should naturally expect in tribes with maternal 
descent of the totem. I myself found that in some tribes of Western Australia 
irregular marriages take place, and did take place before the country was occupied 
by the white men. In these trilms also, in the case of an irregular marringo the class 
of the child is determined by the class of its mother and not by that of its father. 
In tho tribes of Western Australia the descent of the totem is through the father. 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen reported similar irregular marriages amongst tribes of 
Northern Australia such as the Warramonga, where tho tribe is divided into eight 
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8ub-cla«se«, and ata.od lhat the sab-class of the child >s dctenmncd through the 
mother and not tlmntgh the father {Northern Tribes, p. 107). AN e have, therefore, 
the interoatiug fact that in Western, Eastern and Northern Australia irregular 
marriages are found, and the cla.ss of the child in all such eases is detcramied by the 
class of its mother and not by that of ite father, and this whether the totems are 


iuherited in the roalo line or in the female line. 

Wo may now turn to the case of the Arunta tribe. As regards this tribe 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen do not report the existence of irregular marriages. 
Therefore, in the note in Man alreaily quoted (1910, 32) I bad to rely on infomia. 
tion provided by Mr. R. H. Mathews. In the Journal of the Boyal Soeiehj of 
Neto South Wales, Vol. XLI, p. 151, Mr. Mathews gives a list of eight irregular 
marriages from the Amnta fribo. Ho also gives a similar list iu the American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 10, p. 90. An examination of these two lists reveals two 
Interesting points. One is tliat in the Arunta tribe irregular marriages are limited 
10 one subMslass only. Thus a Panonga man should properly marry a Purula woman. 
Ho is permitted iu certain cases to marry an Ungalla woman instead, this being 
an irregular marriage, hut he is not permitted, if we are to judge from the informa¬ 
tion of Mr. Mathews, to marry a woman of any other sub-class. In this respect, 
therefore, the Arunta tribe differs from the Warramunga and Chingalee (Tjingilli) 
and other tribes. In the secoud place the table of descent in irregular marriages in 
the Arunta tribe as given by Mr. Mathews reveals the very interesUng feature that 
in this tribe the sub-class of the child of an irregular marriage is determined by the 
sub-class of iu father and not by that of its mother. In this respect, therefore, the 
Arunta tribe differs not only from the Warramunga and other tnbes to the north, 
but also from the tribes of Eastern and Western Australia. It is this point that I 
tried to make clear in my note in Man. and it is this point that Mr. Mathews seems 
to have missed. The daU on which I relied as the basis of my sUtement are sup¬ 
plied by Mr. Mathews himself. It now appears that he does not wish to admit 
the truth of a concliiHion that is ineviUblo if his own stetemenU of fact are correct. 
Either tlio faoU as recorded by Mr. Mathews and quoted by me are wrong, in which 
case my conclusions based on them are valueless, or else Mr. Mathews is wrong 
when he says that the Arunta and the Warramunga tribes do not differ in this 
respect, Mr. Mathews says of me; “In the Arranda tribe he accepts Spencer and 
“ Gillen’s conclusions that descent is counted through the father.” My argument 
concerning the Arunta was based not on any statements of Messrs. Spencer and 

Gillen hot on the facts recorded by Mr. Mathews himself, and I thought that I 

had mode this clear. The facts may be wrongly reported by Mr. Mathews, in 

whicli cose my argument is valueless, but on Uie whole it seems probable that the 

facts are correct. N. 


jjgypt Whittemore. 

stone Vaaea of the BiahArln. By T. Whittemore. DC 

The howls shown in the photograph accompanying this note were bought Uu 
early in February, 1912, of the Bishariii, a group of whom live in wretched tents, 
covered with woven wattle, in an ancient Arab cemetery about three-quarters of a 
mile cast of the town of Assuan in Upper Egypt. 

I WHS drawn tliither by the report of stone bowls brought from there by 
Dr. Sarasin of the Museum of B31o, and described by Professor Riitioger iu the 
Ethnological Review of Leyden. In the several visits which I myself made to the 
camp T saw between forty and 6fty of these bowls all in daily use for cooking. Some 
of them, the young chief told mo, were made there, but most of them, he said, came 
from camps of his tribe several days’ camel journey away in the desert, further east 
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lit Hamtub, and soatli-^t at Sayalii. AllliougU I sair an old man slowly finiKlung 
a bowl iu tho most primitive fashion with wet sand and a reed* I niifortunntoly had 
not the opportunity to see one begun, but I believe the prclimioary work to be done 
by scratching with some hard material. None of the bowls are polislied and uo 
trouble is taken to eradicate the coarse scratches. They arc all of moderately soft 
whitish stone, probably limestone, rough, and irregular. The shape is clearly 
determined by that of the iKuilder or pebble selected for use, nor is there even any 
attempt to make the bowls exactly circular or oval. The position of the lugs or 
handles is in most coses determined by roughnesses on Uio stones. 

In the middle bowl of the lower row in tlio plate the right-hand lug is pierced 
to form a sjKmt, and io the small bowl to the left in the upper row (here is a tiny 
hole pierced beneath the lug. The rims arc without turning or bevelling of any sort 
and the walls are thick. The largest bowl has a major diameter of 18 cm. They 
are all more or less incrusted with carbon and saturated with grease. The largest is 
mended in the bottom with a plug 7 niiu. iu diameter of the same stone as tlic bowl, 
projecting slightly on the inner side. 

The bowls in the museum of B&lc, which I have not myself seen, are said to 
ho of finer forms, and it is not inconceivable that among the settlements of this 



FlO. 1.—STOHE VASES OP THE BISUIbIH. 


tribe, which possesses some of the finest physical typos in Egypt, there are more 
skilful workmen. But the bowls I show* hero and all those I saw are most olemenUry. 
Shapes have bore not become traditional but represent the most obvious and priroitivo 
method at any time and among any people of hollowing out stones to form vases. 

So complete is the difference between these nide vases and the finished ultimate 
forms of predynastic and protodynostic Egypt that few will be so bold as to institute 
any comparison between them or to base any ethnological deductions on such a 
comparison. 

For a nomadic tribe like the Bieharin such stone bowls are stron^r and moro 
durable than those of pottery ; hoiico their continnous use. T. WHITTEMOUE. 


Madagrascar: Folklore. 

The Story of Ifaramalemy and Ikotobekibo. Bjf I^cvtlU Jonei. Qg 
Once upon a time there lived iu a little cottage near the great forest two WM 
orphans. They were brother and sister, and their names were Ikotobekibo and 
Ifaramalemy ; there was no one to look after them, so they hod to do the best they 
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conid for themselves. So poor were the; that they were practically dependent on tho 
chority of other people; yet notwithstaudin/; this^ Ikotoliekibo was as plump and fet 
as anybotly in Imomta, vrhtle in’s sister was thin and weakly^ for, sad to relate, though 
Ifaramalemy was her hrotlior’s doTote<l stave, yet be always ate up all the good food 
he could get and never gave any to his poor sister. He even w'ent still further and 
tried to coax his sister to give him any little tit-bits that occasionally came her way. 

One day, when dinner time came along, Ikotohekibo ontereil the cottage and 
found his sister had also just retnrnoil. “ What have you got for dinner, oh my 
brother?*' said she, looking up. “1 have caught a fine fat eel for my dinner, but 

have nothing for yours," said he. ** But haven't you got anytbiug this rooming?" 
he continued. " I have a locust and a grain of rice," she replied. Quite enough 
for you, too," said Ikotohekibo. And thus did Ikotohekibo wax fatter and fatter 
while Ifaramalemy became thinner and thinner every day. Nevertheless, Ifarams- 
iemy loved her brother and kept the house always clean and comfortable though she 
got little in return for her pains. 

This state of things, however, could not last for ever, and one fine morning poor 
Ifaramalemy did not even find a solitary locust or even a grain of rice for her dinner, 
and, knowing well that it would l>« useless to expect her greedy brother to give her 
anything to eat, she sat down by the roadside to think what she could beat do. 

Now it chanced that close by there lived a horrible man-eating monster named 
Itrimob^ who was very, very rich and had a most beautiful garden, where the 
bananas hung down in tempting clusters from the trees and where every delicacy 
imaginable grow in wild profusion; and the thought of all these goodies within such 
easy reach proved too much for poor little hnoger-pinched Ifaramalemy. So she 
peeped in at the garden gate and, seeing no one, stole quietly in, and before long 
returned with two beautiful bananas and a stupendous sweet potato. 

When she reached home Ikotohekibo, whose mouth water^ at the sight of such 
lovely food, asked his sister to tell him where she bad obtained it. So she told him 
how she had crept into Intrimobd's garden and had stolen it. The Devour of one of 
the bananas which Ifaramalemy gave to hor brother proved so satisfactory that, 
without more ado, bo put on his Jamba and set out for Itrimobe's. 

Having arrived there he stole softly in and was soon busy with the fruit, quite 
oblivious of the fact that Itrimobd was watching from the window of bis hut all the 
time. He ate and ate and ate, nntil, terrible to relate, he found himself quito unable 
to move from where he was sitting. 

Itrimobd, seeing that his uninvited visitor was thus his prisoner, came out of his 
house and walked up to where Ikotohekibo was sitting, and without more ado, aud 
despite Ikotobekibo's remonstrances, carried him into his hut and tied him up, moaning 
to eat him up as soon as he considered him in fit condition. 

Judge of poor Ifaramalemy's grief and consternation on finding that her brother 
did not return homo that evening. She had not to think long to decide the reason 
of bis non-arrival and set to work at once to find out a means of escape for her 
brother from the terrible clutches of Itrimobd. So she consulted a wise man whom 
she knew of, and he suggested (o her a plan of escape. 

The following morning she hid herself at Itrimobd's gate, aud had not been 
waiting long before the monster came out with his spears and dogs for a day’s 
huntiug. When be was safely out of the way she crept in, and was soon in the 
room where her brother lay tied to a stout post. 

“ Oh I my darling sister," whined the unfortunate glutton, “ tell me how I may 
escape, for Itriraobd is going to eat me." 

“Be comforted my brother,” replied she, “only do what I tell you and all will 
be well." 
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Then she told her brother how the wise man had told her that, though Iti'iinoW 
waa such an awful being, yet he had a terrible fear of cats, ami that he would run 

miles to get out of the way of one. , , .i.«. 

So after attending to her brother, Tfammalemy got into a rat hole (how flho 
managed it I do not know, hut tlmt is how the story goos), and they awiutea 
ItrimobeV return. Presently ho aiTivcd, and just os he set his foot on the threshold, 
Ikotobekibo set up such a terrific meowing that one would have thought the house 
full of cots, and Itrimobfi, scared out of his life, tnmed and flew down the road os 
hard as his heels would carry him. 

Now there was a steep precipice cloeo by which Itrimob4 m his haste forgot, 
and so he fell over it and was dashed to pieces on the rocks at the bottom. 

When Ifaramalemy saw that he was dead she hastened to untie Ikotobekibo, 
who felt very thankful to his sister for what she had done for him. 

Itriinobd being dead, they possessed themselves of all his property, which was 
prodigious, and lived together all the rest of their lives in peace and bappmess. 

Ikotobekibo quite changed, and became everything he had not toeu and 

always saw that his sister was provided for before he thought of 
Ifaramalemy, who loved her brother when he was selfish, loved lura still more a 
he becemo ..oeelfieh; .0 .boy were ,..Ue happy eed did a ^ 

poor people in the district. 


Oayzac. 

67 


Africa, East. 

Witchcraft In Kikuyu. By liev. Father J. Cayzac. 

It will be news to no one to hoar that the Aktknyu are greet bohevers m 
“witchcraft” Bvil is unnatural; disease, death, loss of cattle, every misfortune is 
the result of somebody else’s hostile will, it is duo to the evil influence of your enemy, 

whether he be living or dead. , . , .11 'tu^ 

But, if danger is threatening everywhere, the remedy is always at baud, me 
“ mogo,” or “medicineman,” is always ready to oblige for a small fee, and for extra- 
ordinary cases specialists are even to be found, as will appear by the following instances 

which have fallen frequently under my own notice. . t 

1 Xo‘ikio Sheoma, “To have glass-bcads thrown into one. —Tou issue from 
yoiir hut some fine morning iu the best of health and spirits and singing a meiry 
song; you are going to your work or pleasure, when suddenly you feel a dreadful 
pain in your liowels that tlirows you down writhing on the ground. You creep back 
to your and it is your friends’and relatives’ universal opinion that one of your 
enemies (for you have several) has by invisible but unerring aim cast a handful of 
beads inm your stomach, the specialist is sent for to get them out. His instrument 
is a long native bottle, which he fills with water. All the spectstots must dip tlieir 
lips into^it to “bless it.” This done the operator himself “ blesses it in the same 
manner, and thou applies strongly the mouth of the bottle to the pit 0 ^ 
stomach, muttering mysterious words. After a few minutes the beads ssi e from the 
bowels, pass through the skin and get into the bottle; in proof of which the operator 
slowly empties the bottle and you can see (as I have seen) five, six, or se^eii hug 
Hue beads falling out one by one. The patient, of course, feels much relieved; the 

operator receives his fee and returns home rejoicing. 

2. ATo-iAio Mahuti, “To have grass cast into one.'—You are not having yoi r 
,ieu.l he.Uh for eome time. Heotinees io the etomm:!., he.a.che, no nppet.te, no 
eoet in lifo; even the girle’ dance-cells ringing on the h.ll-s.<loe leave yon md.ffmeu 
Your rival or rivals have cast a .heap of graea and leaves mto your etomaoh and yon 
decide to get it taken out (Ko-auka). You call oa tho “ Mo-ankaai. He rcceivee 
,0,1 with ^litoDOae, roqneeu you to sit-down as he has a few m.nuWa urgent buemot. 
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in one of his fields, nml he returns to attend yon. Grasping one of your arms he 
applies his month to it and begins to suck and chew for all he is worth. Ho ceases 
in order to spit out tlie result—n huge mouthful of grass end leaves that through 
your arm ho has sucked out of your stomach. He renews several times the opera¬ 
tion, and when be has thus sucked out of you an increilible heap of fool rubbish you 
pay the fee and go home relieved. 

3. Ko-rhida “Keeping hyieiias away.”—For several nights a whole pack 
of hymnas have been creating an inferaal row around your compound. ITou call on 
a neighbour of the “ Anjilo” clan who possesses mysterious powers over these animals. 
He comes at dark, throws off all his clothes and lights a few fires, sprinkling various 
powders over the flame. And then, standing stark-naked in the blaze, he begins a 
violent mimicry, turning in all directions, from which you understand that hyronas 
are given strict orders not to approach your kraal again. Yon will not be troubled 
for a long time, and you are more and more persuaded that really and truly bymuas 
are the obedient slaves of the Anjilo clansmen, who are to be feared and respected. 

It was not difficnlt to find out the “tricks” that I have described; but it will 
show that if a good number of the Akikuyu are easily gulled, there is not wanting 
among them a fair sprinkling of wily rognes riot at all devoid of a groat sense 
of humour. 

The Bead One of my converts had an uncle who was very famous for 

it, all over the country, and he had, formerly, often helped him in doing it. The 
beads, of course, were in his uncle’s rooutb, all the time, and when he was pre¬ 
tending to “ bless ” tbe bottle by drinking out of it, he was In reality spitting the 
beads into it. 

The Grass Trick .—It was my own cook who found it out for me, by bribing a 
•* Mozukani,” who sold his secret to him. When he had left hia patient sitting down 
the *‘Mozukaui” hid in the bush and stuffed into bis own mouth all tbo rubbish that 
he would extract from tbe patient’s stomach. Knowing the secret, my cook began 
to advertise os a “Mozukani,” and to his great amusement and my own, patients 
crowded in every day for some time, especially as he was takiug no fee. 

The Hyana Trick .—I offered ten rupees to a “monjilo” if on a certain night 
he would attract a jiack of hyseuas to come and bowl in my yard. He promised to 
do so on condition that a certain big and ferocious dog, whose duty it was to scare 
away nigbt trespassers, would be chsiiied up—‘for fear he might be devoured’by the 
hyienas. I agreed to do so ; but, 1 am sorry to say, I did not keep my promise. 
The dog was lot loose, and the “ monjilo ” and his friends, anxious probably for the 
calves of their legs, got afraid to come ninuing round the bouse and howling like a 
pock of hyniias. 

Ho lost his ten rupees. 

Medieiiie-meii, and others of snub ilk, are not at all pleased to see tbe white men 
invading their country. J. CAYZAC. 


Rhodesia. Wright. 

How they Bury a Chief in Rhodesia. By D. Wright. QQ 

The following is an oxcorpt from the official report of the Native Com- UO 
missioner at MrcM'a 

“ I beg to report the death of the paramount Chief of the Fungwi Divisiou 
of the District Chinyereai. No successor will l>e nominated until after the funeral 
obsequies are completed, which will not be for some considerable time. As tbe rites 
are of a somewhat unusual character it may be of interest if I give them in detail. 

“ The present chief having died in the wlutor months the body will not bo 
buried until after the first rains fall. In the meantime the body remains iu the but 
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in whicli he died. A platform is erected in the hut and the body placed thereon. 
Friends of tlte deceased, not relatives, arc placed in charge of the l»ody, and other 
natives, eallcd Matuuzi, are engaged, their duties being to sweep the floor of the 
hut, to keep the walls of the hut smeareil with clay, so that there may bo no hole 
left through which the spirit of the deceased may escape. A fire is kept burning 
in the hut, and when decomposition sets in there is a feast and offerings are made 
to tho spirit of the deceased. 

“ When the flrst rains fall an ox is killed and the skin removed with hoofs and 


head complete. Tho body of the deceased chief is then sown into the hide, a gray© 
is dug in an ant heap, and the body placed therein along with the pots that were in 
the hut. Tho grave is covered with poles and thickly plastered over, all except a 
small thin hole, which is given a very thin covering of clay. The hole is m tlmt 
after a certain time the spirit of the deceased may emerge. Amongst the Fnugwi 
this spirit takes the form of a lion cub. This cub remains near the grave and is fed 
by other lions that have the spirits of other paramount chiefs.” D. RIGHT. 


REVIEWS. 

Ceylon. Sellgmann. 

The Veddas. By C. G. Soligmann, M.D., and Brenda Z. Seligmaun. OQ 
Cambridge University Press, 1911. 

An exhaustive and scientific study of the Veddas of Ceylon has long been 
a desideratum among anthropologists, and this has now been supplied by Dr. and 
Mrs. Soligmann in this excellent work (which is a volume of tho Cambridge 


Archfeological and Ethnological Series). 

The Veddas are a fast-disappearing remnant of the aboriginal iidiabitants of 
Ceylon, and but few families still retain any approach to purity of blood or Umir 
primitive social organisation. Their language has already disappeared, and they speak 
a form of Sinhalese, except the const Veddas, who speak Tamil. It is clear, therefore, 
that an enquiry such as has been mwlo by Dr. and Mrs. Seligmann was urgently 
required if any record was to be preserved of many interesting facts. The subject 
1)08 been dealt with systematically, the history of the Veddas being first considered, 
then their present distribution and condition, and their social organisation. Very full 
and interesting chapters follow dealing with their family life and rules as to property 
and succession, religion and magic, with the most complete account of the ceremonial 
dances and invocations. For this part of tho book Mrs. Soligmann is responsible, 
and she has been most successful in obtaining tho confidences of this timid and 
suspicious race, gaining thereby access to sources of information available to few. 

In addition to the unmixed forest clans, tho village and coast Veddas, who show 
various degrees of admixture of blood, are also fully dealt with, and there are chapters 
on the arts, music, songs, and language of the Veddas. For the musical pait 
Dr. Soligmann has had the collaboration of Dr. C. S. Myers, based on thirty-fojir 
phonographic records of songs, and in the linguistic part of tho book, as well as 
ill many other parts, he has bad the advantage of the assistance of Mr. H. Parker, 
whose excellent work on ancient Ceylon includes a historical account of the Veddas. 
Mr. Gimasekara has given the text and translation of the songs ami inwntatious 
recorded, and a lingnistie appendix. Much useful information is also derived from 
the writings of Mr. Hugh Nevlll. The physical anthropology of the Veddas is not 
a principal subject in this work, and has bwii very fully dealt with alreatly by Drs. 
F. and F. Sarasin, but a very useful summary of existing knowledge on tills point, 
well illustrated by typical photographs, is given in Chapter I. 

Dr Seligmann has come to the conclusion that only among the Honebedda, 
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Sitftla Wanuiya, ami Godatalawa groups are npproximaiely pure and uusopliiHlicated 
representatives of the true Voddas to be found. The photographs of members of 
these groups are therefore of the greatest interest, and it is much to be regretted 
that the plates of the SitaU Waoniya men were accidentally destroyed, only that of 
the women (PI. xiii) being now available. The conclusion Dr. Seligmann reaches 
regaixling the origin of the Veddas is that they must be regarded as the survivors 
of the original inhabitants of the island before the invasion by the speakers of an 
Aryan language from the north, and that there is not sufficient grouud for supposing 
that they are identical with the mass of the Sinhalese population, or that they were 
at one time on a higher level of civilisation than at present. In these points he 
differs from Mr. Parker, and on the whole, os for as it is possible to form a judgment 
at present, Dr. Seligmann must he held to have proved his case. The arguments on 
both sides will be read with great interest. The organisation into exogamous clans, 
which does not seem ever to have existed among the Sinhalese, is a strong point iu 
favour of Dr. Seligmaun’s theory, as is also the cult of the dead similar to that 
existing among the wilder tribes of the Indian peninsular. In short, the Veddas are 
to be classed among the Dravidian (or rather pre-Dravidian) races of India. To many 
readers the roost attractive part of the book will be the detailed descriptions of the 
ceremonial dances which are not only very accurate but are at tie same time written 
in a natural and easy style, so that every detail can easily be followed not only by 
the student but by the general reader. The numerous excellent photographs render 
it still easier to follow the descriptions and add much to their interest. 

The account in Chapter XV of the peculiar dialect of the Veddas and the points 
in which it differs from ordinary Sinhalese is of great interest. It appears to be an 
archaic dialect modified by a secret or cryptic vocabulary and a periphrastic form of 
expression; although the letter feature is by no means uncommon in the Prikritic 
languages of northern India. (It may be noted, by the way (tee p. 382), that the 
correct Hindi for “bring” is le-ana “taking come,” and not le-dana.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Seligmann must be congratulated on the completion of their 
imporunt and difficult task and on the attractive form in which they have presented 
their results to the public. M. L0N6W0R1H DAMES. 


America, South. Krause. 

In den fViidnitsen Bratilient. Von Dr. Fritx Krause. Mit 517 Textah- Tft 
bildungen, 837 photographischen Abbildungen auf 69 Tafeln, und 2 Karten. #U 
Leipzig: P. Voigtiander Verlag, 1911. 

The contrast between English and German methods in education is not flattering 
to us. We are satisfied to “muddle through” in this as iu other matters, and it is 
our salvation that we possess the virtues as well as the vices of the incurable 
amateur. Our aims are ill-defined, our methods are haphazard, and our results are 
sporadically excelleut. The national temperament is perhaps opposed to an apotheosis 
of method, but we have much to learn from Germany, not least of all iu matters 
relating to museums. Dr. Krause’s book is evidence of an enlightened municipal 
policy in this direction, and the famous Museum fur Volkerkuude in Leipzig gives 
substantial proof that a deficiency in colonial possessions does not lead to a lack of 
public interest in native races. Dr. Krause and his colleagues are to bo congratulated 
on their environment To be sent from Europe to East Africa or Brazil to study 
ethnography and collect specimens In the course of one’s museum duties, is a fate 
such as we may vainly hope for. There is less risk, it is true, in the wilds of 
Covent Gardeu, where a n^ is as good as a gun. 

Photographs, sketches, phonographic records, aud some 1,100 ethnographical 
specimens are the spoils of Dr. Krause’s visit to certain Indian tribes of the Araguaya. 
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Chief attention was paid to the Karaya, hut alHoil tribea wei-e al>»o atudloil. Acconuts 
of the art and of the dancinj? inasks of tlie Karaya have alroatly been puhHalied by 
Dr. Kranse, and the proaent work contains the remainder of bis results, incUuUiig 
physical anthropology, sociology, arts and crafts, and general obson'ations. 

The first third of the book is a “ Eeiseberichtwhich would have been more 
appropriately issued as a separate volume. It forms a very interesting account of 
the author’s journey and of the country and its inhabitants, but a large part of »l ts 
irrelevant for tire ethnologist. It is written in m attractive style, noteworthy for its 
simplicity of constmetion, and an Englishman may be permitted to comment upon the 

fact that the verbs are not out of focus. 

As regards the scientific results, it is not to be expected that a single observer, 
however teutonic, could make an exhaustive study of oven one tribe in a few months. 
The annual cycle in men’s affairs, imposed by nature, calls for at least a year of 
investigation. With this limitation Dr. Krause appears to have made a very thorough 
study of the tribes visited, and he may bo congratulated both upon the success of his 
journey and of hie account of its results. The large number of iUustratious gives a 
special value to the book, which is not likely to be superseded as a work of reference 
for all who are interested in backward races in general and in those of South America 
, H. S. H. 

iQ particular. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Report op an International Conference, which, met on June 4Tn, Id 
1912, AT THE Invitation of the Royal Asthbopolooical Institute f 
TO ilSCUSS THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO A rHOP©8EI> INTER¬ 
NATIONAL Anthropological Congress. 

Alfred P. Maodslay, Pres. R.A.I., in the Chair. 

Pretent: 


Balfour, H., Oxford- 
Boas, F., New York. 

Capitau, L., Paris. 

Duckworth, W. L. H., Cambridge. 
Ehrenreich, P., Berlin. 

Gordon, G. B., Philadelphia. 
Haddon, A. C., Cambridge. 

Hartman, C. V., Stockholm. 

Heger, F., Vienna. 

Hodson, T. C., Londou. 

Hrdlicka, A., Washington. 

Jochelson, W., St. Petersburg. 
Joyce, T. A., Loudon. 

Knimer, A., Stiittgart. 

The Chairman iu welcoming the 


MacCurdy, G. G., Washington. 
Marett, R. R., Oxford. 

Panhuys, A. L. van, The Hague. 
Read, C. H., London. 

Robinson, A., Edinburgh. 

Sarg, F. C. A., Frankfurt. 

SavUIe, M., New York. 

Seler, E., Berlin. 

Seligmano, C. G., London. 

Sternberg, L., St. Petersburg. 
Thalbiteer, W., Copenhagen. 
Waxweiler, E., Brussels. 
Westermarck, E., London. 

White, J. M., Loudon, 
memliers of tl\e Conference sketched the 


XnJt VnAIIV»At» iU ..... -- 1 V /> ■! 

history of the negotiations which had led to an inviution being sent by the Council 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and explained that the Conference was an 
entirely independent body, and in particular had no connection with the Amencanis 
Congress just then concluded. It was simply a meeting of anthropologists, and an 
attempt had been made to render it as representative as possible. 

The Chairman called on Mr. R. R. Marett (Oxford) to open the discussion. 

R R Marett urged the importance of keeping in touch with authropologi<» 
research in other countries from the point of view of the university student Tu 
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proposing the resolntion that an iutornational anthropological congress was ilosirable, 
he suggested that the arroiigemeut of details should be left to a strong international 
committee. Ho would confine his remarks to the first questiou on the agenda paper, 
and would omit for the present any allusion to such questions ns the name of tho 
congress, and the frequency of its meetings. In tins connection ho urged tho im* 
portance of regional study, and pointed out tho danger which lies in tho assumption 
of too national a point of viow. The chief function of a congress was to obviate 
this danger by bringing students into personal contact on a large scale. 

A. Kramer (Stuttgart), speaking as President of tho German Anthropological 
Society, remarked tliat he did not regard tho establishment of such a congress as au 
absolute necessity, but considered it desirable. From the Gerraau point of view, a 
congress of this nature would enable onthropologists to become acquainted with the 
detailed results of many expeditions of which at present they heard little or nothing. 
Such a congress would also be useful as a moans of settling an international scientific 
terminology. 

F. POAS (New York) fully agreed with whet Marett had said. Ho felt keenly 
that isolation in the discussion of ethnological problems was tho cause of mauy mis¬ 
understandings. He concluded with a short review of past and present congresses 
dealing with antbropolo^cal subjects. 

L. Capitak (Peris), speaking for tho Anthropological Society of Paris, said that 
ho regarxled a congress which would unite all branches of anthropology os indis- 
jwnsable. At tlio same time it was a difficult thing to create an entirely new and 
iodepeudent congress, and he suggested that it would bo best to organise a general 
anthropological congress which would alworb the functions of tho Congrbs d’Anthro- 
pologio ct d’Arcli^ologie prdhistoriqnes. 

E. Waxwbiler (Brussels), speaking as director of the Instituts Solvay, cordially 
approved of the establishment of such a congress. He made no suggestion as to the 
name it should bear, but threw out the suggestion that it should coiifioo its attention 
to the stndy of primitive society in all its branches. 

A. HrdliSka (Washington) said that he recognised the value of an anthropo¬ 
logical congress on a large scale, but foresaw very great difficulties in hannonising 
cxistiug congresses which dealt with branches of anthropology. He suggested that 
the organising bodies of these existing congresses should be approached with a view 
to unification. 

F. Hboer (Vienna), referriug to tho remark made by Capital), said that the 
Congrbs d'Amhropologie et d’Archcologie prdbistoriques dealt with only one small 
branch of anthropology, vis., prehistoric anthropology. He made the suggestion that 
the Congress of Americanists might henceforward confine its attention to American 
archreology, leaving American ethnology to the proposed anthropological congress. 
Anthroi>o]ogical studies as a whole needed closely interconnecting and co-ordinating, 
and therefore the proposed congress liad bis whole-hearted support. 

TitE Chairman then formally put to the Conference the resolution that it is 
desirable to found an international authroi>ological congress. The motion, by a show 
of hands, was carried unanimously. 

A. Kramer suggested that definite proi>osa1s should be lahl before tho Cougr&s 
d’AiitUropologie et d'Arcbdologie pr^historiqiics that it should unite with the proposed 
anthropological congress ; but that as far as other congresses were coucorned they 
should bo left to take action in the matter. 

A. Hrdlic'KA proposed that a committee should be instituted to negotiate with 
all other cougresses dealing in part with anthropology as to amalgamation or a 
modut vivendi. 

F. Boas agreed that such negotiations were best left to a committee, but pointed 
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out tbe difficulty of olectiog the committee; lie suggested tlmt it should be appointed 
by the present chairman, but should have pou'ors to odd to its number, and to take 
action. 

C. IT. Read (British Museum) supported Boos, and suggested that, put luoro 
precisely, the exact point was the following :^discu8sion bod shown that tho Conference 
were agreed that an additional congress was most undesirable, and that a amatl 
committee should be appointed which should 1>e definitely instructed to endeavour to 
absorb as many ns possible of the existing congresses; he thought that most of those 
dealing with anthropological subjects might be so absorbed, including the CongK>s 
d'Anihropologie et dArchi^ologie pruhistoriques. 

£. Seles (Berlin) agreed with Read. 

F. Boas proposed definitely— 

That the Chairman, as president of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
be asked to appoint a small committee, with powers to add to its numbers, to 
communicate with other cougresses and existing societies with a view to 
establishing community of interest, and to make arrangements for a special 
session of a general congress of anthropology. 

The Chaikkan proposed iu amendmeot that tbe first seventeen words of the 
motion be replaced by the words **Tbat a special international committee be named.” 

The Chairman then formally put the amended motion to the Confereuce, and 
it was carried unanimously by a show of hands. 

The Chairman then asked suggestions as to bow the committee should bo 
constituted. 

F. Boas suggested that it should be nominated by tbe Chairman himself as 
president of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

A. Kramer suggested tliat countries only should be named by tho Chairman, 
and that each country so uamed should appoint a delegate. 

J. Martin White suggested that the committee should be appointed then and 
there, since the Conference was of a representative and international character, and so 
good an opportunity was not likely to occur again. 

A. L. VAN Panbuys (The Hague) supported Martin White. 

£. Maxweiler suggested tliat the Council of the Royal Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute should be asked to nominate the committee. 

The Chairman, speaking as President of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
stated that be could not pledge bis Council to that responsibility. Referring to Boas* 
snggestiou, he said tliat if tho Conference were willing to adjourn for ten minutes 
he would endeavour to prepare a list of members of such a committee os had been 
suggested. 

Tbe Coufercncc then adjoimiod for ton minutes. 

Upon the resumption of the Conference the Chairman read out his list of ten 
names of gentlemen whom ho proposed should form a committee under the motion 
last adopted. Tho names were:— 

F. Boas (Now York). 

L. Capitan (Paris). 

W. H. L. Duckw'orth (Cambridge). 

F. Hboer (Vienna). 

A. Hrdlicka (Washington). 

A. Kramer (Stuttgart). 

S. A. I/APONE-QrRVEDO (La Plata). 

R. U. Mabctt (Oxford). 

A. L. VAN Pan HUTS (The Hague). 

E. Waxwziler (Brussels). 
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C. H. Read proposed tbtit the name of the Chiurman alionld be added as chair¬ 
man of the committee. 

The motion that the above ten gentlemen with the wldition of Dr. A. P. 
Maudslay as chairman, should be asked to form a committee under the previous 
motion was then put to the meeting, and adopted iinaoimonsly by a show of hands. 

W. H. L. Duckworth suggested that members of the committee should com- 
mniiicate to the Chairman the names of the congresses which they individually intended 
to attend during the year. 

A copy of the resolutions passed was signed by the members of the Con¬ 
ference ; which then adjourned in order to enable the international committee as 
above constituted to hold its hrst meeting. 

ALFRED P. MAUDSLAY, Chairman. 

T. A. JOYCE, Honorary Secretary. 


ElKHteenth International Oonffreaa of Amertcaniats. 70 

The eighteenth session of this Congress, held at the University of London ft 
from May 27th to June 1st, was the occasion of a remarkable gathering from many 
countries of men distinguished in various branches of research. At the opening 


meeting, on the afternoon of Whit Monday, May 27th, Sir William Osier represented 
the Board of Education, and the President, Sir Clements Markham, welcomed the 


foreign members, and the delegates of thirty-one Governments and sixty institutions. 
In bis address he mentioned what had been done for Americanist studies and for the 


scientific exploration of the Amoricas by the principal nations. This was followed by a 
lantern lecture by Dr. R. Pietschmann, director of the University Library, Gottingen, 
on the MS. ChronicU by Don F, Huaman Poma de Axala, written between 1583 
and 1618, and illustrated by pen-aDd-ink drawings by the author, who was descended 
from the Inca Tupac Ynpanqui. The MS. was recently discovered in the royal 
library at Copenhagen, brought there by a former Danish minister in Madrid. This 
important document of 1179 pages contains an account of the history of Pern from 
the earliest times, and a description of the manners and customs of the Inca period, 
with some prayers and songs. The portraits of the twelve Incas and their queens 
are of esi>ecial interest. 

Sir C. H. Read presided over Section I., Pal^o-Anthropolooy, on the morning 
of May 28th. Dr. C. Peabody’s paper on T/u ArcAaological ImporUtnee of the 
Decent fVork of T. Volk in the Gravels at Trenton^ New Jersey^ reviewed the 
geological conditions, the artefacts in the second stratum (the black soil), and those 
in the lower archseological stratum (the yellow soil), with the glacial gravel below, 
its chipped implements and fragments of a human skull and femur. Dr. A. Keith 
said that Dr. Peabody's conclusions conformed to the discoveries made in England. 
Miss A. Breton showed a slide of an Implement of PalaolUhic Types from Ancony 
coast of Peru. This was found in 1910 by Dr. Max Uhlo on Uie surface of the 
ancient mound-settlement, and is well patinated. No skilled search for such things 
has yet been made in that region, but at Magdalena, on the plain of Lima, in the 
soil on an ancient mound, there are occasional scraper-flakes of an early type. 

In Le PaUolithique en Am^rigue: jStat de la Question, Dr. Capitan said that 
throughout the Old World the careful study of quaternary implements, and strati¬ 
graphic analysis of the oouditions accompanying the difTerenl types, almost always 
make it possible to dato a quaternary industry by the typical forms contained in it. 
Wilson, Abbott, and others claimed that the same methods were applicable to America. 
This is now denied by some American ethnographers. The speaker thought that the 
views of both parties were too absolute, and that the question merits fresh treatment. 
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Dr. I’eahoily sai.l that the perfect stratigraphy in Europe is contrasterl witli a vague 
stratigraphy iu America. There the paleolithic form persists tu later periods au.1 

Chelloan types are found on the snifaeo. 

The chairman observed that althongh form alone is no safe guide lor the antiqnily 
of a speeimen, and stratigraphy and ,mtination are the main testa, yet « 

more striking than the uniformity of prehistoric types from all parte of ■ 

The American problem is more complicated than the European. Groa^ " 

is needed to the actual conditions under which specimens are found. If records are 
accurate, sound detliictions can be made from them at any time. American investi¬ 
gators should observe the methods employed iu Europe, and try to apply them to 
5ieir own problems. European methods are the result of sixty yean, oxper.en^ 
and some of the keenest intellects of the past century have given their minds to the 
elaboration of these methods. It is a grave error to attempt a new terminology, and 
a new system of classification iu a field where the existing system will '«t»e. Tim 
result is confusion to the student and retarded Ptof j^r the f 

conditions in the American ConUnent differ essentially from those of Europe, there 
shouirro an endeavour to deal wilh. them on proper lines of terminology and 

o'nssip“^‘“’g^,ji!^,j .5 Rcforl on Primilive Man in South America wot based on his 
visits to several parts of Argentine in 1910, and gave reasons for disa^ing with 
Dr F Ameghino's conclusions. Dr. S. Lafone Quevclo said that although 

inclining to Dr. Hrdlidka’s view of the point Ind'n^t 

that Dr* Ameghino should he judged by the valuable work of his whole life, and not 

"e ptsribl error of judgnmut* His heart had .men bmkeii hy ^ 

pLmontological eollection. hnried in the vaults of the National Mnaenm at Buenos 
Aires, perishing in neglect until a new mnsoiim should bo built. 

In Section II, Phvs.oal Axthbopoloov, Dr. J. C. Tello, of Lima and Harvard 
read a paper on his eollection of Trephined Skulh from Peru, now in the Warren 
Museum oniarvard Univeraity, and explained (with slide.) the rnouves 
«uch as traumatic or pathologic lesions, also showing the meUiods used, and pr - 

cesses of healing in the skulls of survivors. _ 

Dr. F. Boas, in Section IV, Ethnow>oy and ArcHsBOLOGT, gave a 
the Internaiional School of American Archaoloffy and Ethnology m whic 

™pers by -tadents of the school as well as his own work during the 

season 1911^2. The school well deserves further support from pvernmeiitB and 
universities especially as sobscribei-s of a certain sum have the right of nommation 
r student scholarships there. Excavations by M. Gamio at Atscapotaslco, near the 
lity of Mexico, proved^ that Aatec remains are found only in mounds and m 
snLrficial layer^ Below is a sub-aerial deposit of disintegrated tuja, six metres thick. 
7^0 uppe/ part of this are found remains of pottery, Ac of S-reouhuacan 
type andTlso^hose of an older .ype which descends to the mamh 
foLd the same type at a number of ancient sites round the valley and calls it the 
‘^in-type." He aC made linguistic researches in Jalisco, where lepecano proved to 

be a dialect of the Pima. ex -d * 

V anuKRAi ETHNOtoOT.—Waldomar Jochelson brought from St. Peters- 
burg a r.. n^mbeTet slil^^^ cinema films to illustrste hi, account ef the RetuUe 
of L Ethnological Section of the Riabouechinehy Expedition. This well.eq.upped 
Bxnodition was sent under the auspices of the Imperial Geographical Hnssim, SMiety, 
and tt the expense ef F. P. Riabonsehinsky of Moscow, ,n 1908, and Mr. 
headed the ethLlogieal section, spending three years in the Alent.an ' 

chatka The Aleuts were studied in their Isngnsge, folk-lore, and physical types. 
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Aociclit villago-siteft, l)iirial>ca\'es, and buge ahell heaps were exca\‘ate<l. In Kams- 
cbatka the mythology was found to he identical with that of the Indians of the 
Kortli-west. The cinema films included “Sacri6^ of a Reindeer” and “Tossing on 
a Walras Hide,” a ceremonial game of the Aleut, Eskimo, Chukchee, Koryak, and 
Kamschmlal. 

Section III, Linocistics, could not be taken as intended, and its meml>er8 met 
subsequently in private, when good work was accomplished. 

On May 2dth a nnmber of papers dealing with Mexico and Central America 
were taken, including Dr. K. T. Preuss’s excerpt from his forthcoming work on the 
Religion of the Cora Indians, Die Magische Denkweite der Cora, Section VI, 
COLOKiAL HiSTOJty, was especially interesting for Dr. Glanvill Corney's Rule of 
D, ^fanuel Amoty Viceroy of Peru, 1767-1776, and Mrs. Zelia Nuttall’s account of 
the important manuscript lately discovered by her in the National Library at Madrid, 
The CroRtea of the Hietory of Mexico, by Dr. Cervanies Salazar, written about 1560 
in Mexico, and giving a full account of the city as the Spaniards first saw it. 

In the afternoon the members visited the British Museum and were received 
by the Duke of Northumberland and Sir C. H. Road. Mr. T. A. Joyce had pre¬ 
pared a special illustrated handbook to the American collections, copies of which 
were presented. The President and Committee gave a soirde at the Natural History 
Museum. 

There were double sittings, both morning aud afternoon, on May dOtb, and the 
majority of the papers bad lantern slides. Consul J. Navarro, of Panama, gave an 
interesting description of The Guaimies of the isthmus, who still number 12,000 or 
more, and have retained their purity of descent, of customs, aud language. They 
live chiefly in the secluded Valle de Miranda, where they cultivate the soil and 
huot, aud are ruled by a cacique said to be desceuded from Montezuma. The youths 
undergo initiation ceremonies in the forest, followed by great festivals. M. A. 
Gagnon of Quebec spoke on the rapid improvement of Lee Sauvagee du Canada. 
Over 11,000 children are at school, and show great capacity. Dr. J. B. Ambrosetti 
brought a Fostil Shull from Argentina, on which there was a disenssiou, and Dr. 
Hrdlicka's paper, Ethnic yature and probable origin of the yorth American Indians, 
was also discussed by Dr. Boas and Sir H. Howorth. 

Dr. £. Seler described the plans of the Ruined Buildings at Uxmal on June Ist, 
and papers by Dr. K. Sapper, Daily Life of the Ketehi Indians, Guatemala, and 
Prof. J. Feliciano, Os Charentes do Brasil Central, were also given. The final 
meeting took place in the afternoon, when the next meeting of the Congress was 
decided to be held at Washington in 1914, with an after-session at La Paz at the 
invitation of the Bolivian GovernmenL 

The excursions to Cambridge on May dlst, and to Oxford on June Ist, were 
well arranged by members of the Universities and greatly enjoyed. At Oxford, 
Mr. A. P. Maodslay, President of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and Prof. F. 
Boas, of Columbia University, were given the degree of Hon. D.Sc. The President 
and Committee gave a dinner to the delegates on May S8tb, and evening receptions 
were most kindly held for members on May 28th by Sir Richard ami Lady Martin, 
and on June 4lh by Mr. and Mrs. Whitclaw Reid at Dorchester House. 

Ninety-four papers were presented (some only by title) and several books amt 
pamphlets were given for distribution to members. 


Erratusi. 

In Man, 1912, 53, for “With Plate F” read “With Plate G.” 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt: Aroliseology. (With Plate I-J.) Petrie. 

A Cemetery of the Earliest Dynasties, M. Flinders Petrie^ JQ 

F.R.S., Edwards ProfessoTy London University. 

Duritif; tbe past wioter a cemetery been excavwteil by the British School 
in Egypt, about thirty-five miles south of Cairo, at Tarkhau near Kafr Aromar. 
It extends for a mile along tl»o desert, ami compriseH over 500 grave,**. The ago of 
it is from Dynasty 0 to Dynasty I In full uso, loss frequently in II-V Dynasties, 
rarely on to the XI Dynasty. Then it was again used in the XXIIl Dynwty 
ami Ptolemaic times. From the entire absciico of anything earlier than a fow reigns 
before Mena, this does not seem to have belonged to a prohistorio site, but rather 
to have been the cemetery of the «lyoa»tic capiul which preceded tho founding 
of Momphis. 

The principal interest lay in tho extraordinary preservation of tho wood, 
hasketwork, and clothing. Tho wooden coffins and domostic trays and hwUteads are 
often as sound and heavy as when new ; the basket coffins are elastic and retain tho 
loaf buds and details of the twigs {see Plate) ; the rather later cloth of the IV 
Dynasty is as clean and strong as when it was buried. Among the woodwork 
hitherto unknown arc the trays for carrying* sandals, with a crossbar handle cut m 
the outline of a foot, to serve os a support when strapping on tho sandals. The bed 
frames are of stout poles, usually with a swell in the middle to give stiffness, and 
a knob carved at the ends. Tho webbing was of rush-work or palm and turned 
over tho poles in the commoner bods, like the modern Nubian angareb ; in the 
belter beds there wore slots cut in tbe inner and lower sides of the poles, meeting 
in the axis, so that straps of leather could l»e stretched across without covering any 
visible part of the pole. Many hem! rests of various types wore fonud, two of tbe 
less usual forms are shown on the plate, and another with the basket coffin. 

The most important discovery was that of tho system of portable wooden bouses. 
From a study of tho panelled pattern in stone and tbe wooden coffins modelled on 
the form of the house {see Plate), it appeared that it was copied from timber work. 
Now the actual house timbers hove been found, re-used for making coffins or roofing 
over graves in this cemetery. One complete plank is 6 feet 7 inches high, and 
varies from 15 to 18 inches in width, of which 12 to U was the exposed surface, 
the rest being overlapped by the next plank. The system will be understood by the 
following diagram showing the plans of two different forms of panelled work 


Each of the different kinds of holes for lashing bore represented have been 
found in different pieces of the planking. The lashing was of palm-fibre cord, shown 
by some scraps left in the holes. On several of the planks the different surface can 
be seen where they were protected by the overlapping; and one plank is deeply 
weathered ouuide, and burnt inside by tbe conflagration of the house. We have thus 
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recovered the timber prototype of the early stone decoration. The purpose of such 
movable houses vras doubtless to shift them up on to the desert nt the inundation, 
and then to return to the green plain when the crops grew, so as to get coolness and 
absence of dust. Such a portable bouse of vertical planks is obviously the prototype 
* of the Israelite Tabernacle. 

Large quantities of pottery and stone vases were found, and the complete record 
of tbe grave groups will enable ns to place the produce of the earliest dynasties in 
exact historical order, by comparison with the dated objects from tbo royal tombs. 
The whole results will bo published in Tarkhan. 

Other work was done at Memphis, resulting in the discovery of an alabaster 
sphinx of 26 feet long, weighing about 80 tons, anotlier sphinx of granite of about 
11 tons, a pair of figures of Ramescs II and Ftah, 10 feet high, and a lintel of 
Amcnomhat III confirming the date given by Herodotos to the gate in question. 

At Heliopolis a fortress has been found around the early temple exactly like 
the Hyksos fort at Ychndiyeh, and apparently made by the same people. Work 
will be continued here and at Memphis in future years. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


Africa, West. Tremearne. 

Extracts from Diary of the late Rev. John Martin, Wesleyan 
Missionary in West Africa, 18A3 48. By Major A. J. N. Tremearne, #4 
B.A., Dip. Anth. 

Sacrijice. Cape Coa*t Castle. 25.6.44.—To-day I saw a letter from Bro. 
Chapman at Coomassie, stating that on the return of the king’s warriors from 
fighting with a neighbouring nation, not less than one hundred human sacrifices 
were offered in a week, forty being offered in one day. 

Religion, Fetish, ^c. Cape Coast Castle. 1.9.44.—The heathens in the town 
were making one of their annual fetish “ customs.” They were generally in a state 
of intoxication and frenzy. Tbe fetish-man walked before, sprinkling water on the 
people, some of whom were firing muskets, others wore beating drums or blowing 
horns. Many were covered with the skins of beasts. Many wore caps of the most 
fantastic shapes *, all appeared to be concerned to make the greatest possible noise. 
Next came a troop of females moving in their dancing order, and muttering as they 
went. 

8.9.44. —There was a degradiug “ custom ” made by the natives on Friday and 
Saturday; a festive occasion on the finishing of tbe harvest and the beginning of 
their new year. The first day was appointed to eating ; the second, the great day, 
to drinking, and siul were their eflfects. . . . With but few exceptions, all, old and 
young, male and female, were in a state of intoxication. Some, whose friends bad 
died during tbe past year, were walking about the streets and visiting the houses of 
their friends, making bitter lamentations. I saw one old woman, after acknowledging 
the departed one’s kindness to her, turn herself round and, with outstretched arms, 
address the spirit and implore him to come back again. Others were dancing; some 
had painted their faces; many carried branches of CTorgreen in their bonds ; many 
wore a strip of yellow ribbon about their heads or waists; many were reeling about 
in tbe maddest enthusiasm at tbe sound of the drum. 

9.10.44. —To-night the annual custom of driving the evil spirit, “ Abonsam,” 
out of tbe town has taken place. As soon as the eight o’clock gun fired in the 
fort the people began firing muskets in their bouses, turning all their furniture out 
of doors, beating about in every comer of the rooms W’ilh sticks, &c., and screaming 
as loudly as possible, in order to frighten the devil. Being driven out of the bouses 
as they imagine, they sallied forth into tbe streets, throwing lighted torches about, 
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shoating, screaming, boating sticks togctber, rattling old pans, making tbo moat 
horrid noise, in order to drive him ont of the town into the sea. The custom is 
preceded by four weeks’ dead silcuce; no gun is allowed to be fired, no drum to 
be beaten, no palaver to be made l)etween man and mau. If, daring these weeks, 
two natives should disagree and make a noise in the town they are immediately 
taken before the king and fined heavily. If a dog or pig, sheep or goat he found 
at large ia the street it may Ive killed, or taken by anyone, the former owner not 
being allowed to demand any compeusation. This silence is designed to deceive 
Almnsam, that, being off his guard, he may he taken by surprise, and frightened 
out of the place. If anyone die during the silence bis relatives are not allowed to 
weep until the four weeks have been completed. 

15.2.45. —A native, allnding to a fetish object, a stone with some cordage 
entwined around it, said : What is that ? A stone. Who made it ? God. “ Who 
“ gave me kanki this morning ? Fetish ? No, God. Who gave me month, who 
“ mmie my bands, my feet? God. Did fetish give me cloth? No, Go<l. I don t 
** know fetish.” These are the sentiments held by multitudes of the people. They 
have no faith in the religion of their fathers, yet are borne along by the force of 
habit. They believe in the existence of the Supreme but regard him with the 
feelings of a deist. They are deists. 

Akrn. 12.5.45.—Regarding a controversy between himself and a fetish priest, 
I then called on him to perform a miracle before all tbo people, ofTering a dollar 
should one be satisfactorily wrought. He made many excuses, [but] at length he 
l>egao. After he had pouretl some offering to fetish, ho stripped himself naked; 
thou, taking a rude handbell in one band and a tuft of long horsehair in the other, he 
held them up and shook them for some time, evidently calling fetish ; then dropping 
them, he plied liis hands like a sailor hauling n ropo ; then tuniing around ho 
produced a stone of chalk, which be said had come down from fetish. 

Badagry. 22.6.46.—I shot a large kingfisher, which is regarded by the Fantis 
as a fetish bird. One of the cauoemeu who was with me is a [Fanti] fetish priest. 
I ridiculed the object of their worship as being nnable to protect his sacred tbings; 
but, because the bird lived a short time after it was shot, the man assured mo that 
fetish kept it alive. He watched it narrowly, and frequently said, “It can’t die.” 
At length lire poor bird died and the priest was confused. 

The chief [Mobi] was sitting on a raised seat of earth, preparing 
soup for the next meal. Before him was seated his priest consulting his idols, 
which consisted of two small earthenware pots containing the kernel of the palm 
nut, a few fish shells, a lump of mud, bedaubed with palm oil and eggs, and a few 
cowries. On asking them what it meant, I was told it was the Son of God. 

8.10.46. —Two sbnibs were standing by the wayside daubed with oil and the 
feathers of a fowl j a young man told me that it was the tutelary god of the house 
adjoining, and that it saved the worshippers from death. I exhorted them all to 
seek the favour of the great God, “ but,” they said, “ he is so far away that before 
“ he could come to help us it might be too late.” 

21.10.46. —I saw an old man about to present an offering to his god. He gathcreil 
together the sand of the street into three small heaps; then taking in a calabash a 
little palm oil, ground corn, and water, he presented them to the devil—(ho was a 
worshipper of the devil)—saying, “ Devil, I beg you to keep me from trouble ; I have 
“ no cowries, no plates, no calabash; I pray you to give me some tliat I may 
“ worship you properly.” He then poured his offering, a little on each mound of 
sand and retired. 

20.12.46. —The devotees of the different idols in the town have been wandering 
about all the day dancing, singing, and screaming. There are some hundreds of 
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people, chiefly females, iti this town who are consecrated io an especial manner to their 
gods. After having spent some months of confinement in houses connected with the 
idol temple, during which time they arc initiated into all the mysteries, and are taught 
to speak a language peculiar to themselves, they are regarded as sacred persons, and 
their names arc changed. Their heads are in a peculiar manner sacred, I think they 
worship them but have not been able to ascertain correctly. Should anyone strike 
them on the hcml the oiTence is great, and geocmlly nopardouable. A case of this 
kind occurred yesterday. A man and his wife were quarrelling (the woman is one 
of those sacred persons), when the man struck her on the head. She immediately 
fell down, as is their practice, and uttered their peculiar scream which quickly 
gathered a number of her own class fwouml her, who repeated the cry till it hod 
gone around the town and set them all in motion. They continued ail last night 
dancing and screaming; this evening the poor man was taken, bound, and placed in 
the midst of thorn, aronnd whom they danced in fiendish triumph. Nothing will 
satisfy them now but money, if that is not forthcoming they will destroy the roan’s 
house and everything he has and ruin his family. Such is their influence that no 
one, not even a chief, dares to oppose them; all the people stand in fear of them 
so much that though to-day is the great market day none has been held. Those 
people frequently endeavour to raise quarrels in the town that they may possess 
themsolvce of the property of others. The females, though married, are generally 
abandoned prostitutes, their husbands not daring to punish them lest they should 
be involved in trouble. 

22.12.46. —The priests and priestesses are still parading the streets, behaving in 
the most insolent manner to all other people. All business is stopped, no one dares 
to sit down in tbe market to sell, a dread is come over the town, aiid scarce a 
soiiod is beard but the screams and insolent taunts of these wretches. Every 
person, on meeting them-, must fall on bis knees, extend bis hands, and bow his bead 
in reverence, or ho will experience tbe weight of their vengeance. One poor man 
to-day who was not sufficiently active in moving ont of tbe way, they struck on the 
head with a club and severely wounded him. Yet no one dares to open bis month 
to oppose them, so completely is Badagry under the influence of priestcraft. Tbe 
unfortunate man who struck his wife has escaped to a ueighbouring village, but he 
will be brought back again. His house and canoe they have destroyed. Two of 
tbe principal chiefs offered them five dollars to make up the matter, but they refuse 
to take less than ten. 

24.12.46. —The priests with their attendants are still making a noise through 
the town. The principal chief issued this morning a proclamation that the market 
should be held, that the people should not be disturbed, and that should any molest 
them liberty was granted to them to retaliate. But little did the heathen priests 
care for the proclamation or retaliation; the market was broken up while they 
danced insolently through the streets singing that no chief in tbe town was able to 
compel them to cease. The poor man who escaped was captured, and brought back 
to-day in chains. 

13.1.47.—^To-day has been a great idol festival, tbe newly initiated were brought 
out this morning among a vast concourse of people. There was nothing new to be 
seen, numberless pieces of cloth of various colours hung up (which reminded one of 
the veil of the **holy of holies”), and a few patches of mud bedaubed with palm-oil 
were all that was visible. The people would uot allow os to enter tbe most sacred 
places: at the same time we were assured that not even the greatest chief in the 
town could be permitted to go further. The noise of the drums was such as to 
render it impossible to be heard by many. 

26.3.47.—Akitoi [who was going to attack Kosoko, the usurper, at Lagos] was 
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surrounded with idols. In the market-place, under a shod, wc saw as we passed 
all the insignia of Shango the Thunderer—cowries strung, grotesque images, a few 
stones, professedly meteorites, &c., &c., n motley difficult to describe—surrounded with 
priests and priestesses. 

Animalg. Badagry. 4.5.46.—I found that the serpent [Dagwe or Dagbi], 
which is worshipped in a house immediately behind our premises, hod been in the 
yard and killeil a turkey and a fowl. In a short time the priest airivod with a 
basket to take him, which bo succeeded in doing after on hour or two. Tlie feai’ 
which he displayed when the serpent moved called forth the ridicule of some of our 
people. 

18.5.46. —Wo visited a town called Iwnrra, half a mile east of Ajido, similarly 
situated. The inhabitants are extremely stiperstitious and suspicious. We saw seve¬ 
ral monkeys, but were chargo<l not to kill them as they wore sacred to their gods. 

19.3.47. —The priest of Dagbi, tbe serpent, informed ino that he had heard a 
fowl crowing on my premises in ^e dea<l of stight, and ho adviscil me as a friend to 
kill it, because it is an omen of evil. 

21.8.47 (p. 4).—At another house I found a woman about to sacrifice a fowl 
to her own head (an object of worship in this country), as a tbankoffering for 
prospering her in a journey which she had lately takeu. 

Creation. Cape Coast. 10.12.44.—The people [of Isudu] said God miwle 
everything, and he ought to be served, but when he made the world he made two 
men, one black, the other white; he then laid before them a book and a calabash, 
and gave the black mon the first opportunity of choosing which he thought proper. 
He took the calabash, and found in it gold, ivory, &c. With his choice God was 
displeased, and appointed Fetish to rule over him , while the white man who took 
the book became possessed of wisdom, and was allowed to draw nigh unto God. 

Cape Coast. 23.9.45.—The natives have some idea of a trinity of divine 
persons, though it is very indistinct. Yankumpon Kwamiu (Saturday) is the greatest 
Being; his abode is the sky. His sacred day is-Saturday—according to his name. 
(Is this a notion derived from the fact of bis resting on that day from the work of 

creation ?) The second in dignity is Asasi Epua (Friday), who is supposed to be 

a female like the Friga of tbe ancient Saxons. Her dwelling is the eartli, and her 
sacred day Friday. The third is Busum pu (Epi, the sea), Kobina Meusa (Tuesday, 
the third man). Tuesday is sacred to him, end his dwelling is the sea. The 

fishermen do not fish on tho sea on that day, though they pursue their avocation in 

rivers or ponds. It is remarkable that these three are never worshipped, except in 
cases of great distress. Sometimes licfore the commencement of a battle the general 
will stand on his stool in the presence of his army, lift his sword, and call on 
Yankumpon to give victory to them who have justice on their side. He then puts 
the point of his sword on the earth and implores Epia to assist them. Sometimes 
a sheep is offered in sacrifice to Yankumpou, though this very seldom takes place. 
Their objects of worship are the public and domestic Busum, and the private 
Siiman. 

After State. Akra.—Uha people of this country have some confused ideas of 
niotcmpsychosis ; mixed with these are other notions of tlie separate state of spirits, 
but still concerned in the affairs of this life. These arc generally objects intensely 
feared, because supposed capable of infiicting terrible evils on the liviug. They have 
daily offerings given them by their respective families. When a child is carried off 
by a wild boast, which sometimes happens, it is sapjMsed that the spirit of some one 
of the family departed entered the boast in revenge for some neglect on the part of 
the liviug. This notion prevents them from killing the animal. 

Badagry. 4.2.47.—I asked Balia [a Badogry headman] what the people of this 
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country thought of ft future ntate. He Hftid, “ You came from England, soon yon will 
“ return ; so we, when we die, return to whence we came.” Where that place 
was he did not know, hut suppoaed it to be a world similar to the present, where the 
men would have wivon and abundance to oat and drink, the chief good in the estimation 
of these ]>eople. He said that those who acted unkindly in this world “were deprived 
** of good things in that state.” What became of those who are executed for their 
crimes he did not know; many think they are annihilated, having no idea of a 
panisbmeut which can ho considered adequate to their offences. 

Customs, ^e. Badagry. 25.3.46.—An execution in the market-place. Thr 
murderer was insane. The chief and people assembled and sat in silence. The 
criminal bound with a rope was made to kneel before a fetish house. After receiving 
stupefying dranghts, the executioner came behind him and gave him three blows on 
the head with a heavy club. Here was a prompt execution of a murderer, according 
to the principles of justice ; hero, too, was kindness in the attempts to render the 
criminal iusensible of his fate. 

Cape Coast. 9.12.44.—Several Ashantis, messengers from Um King, called 
to-day. Somo time since an Ashanti woman was murdered by an Asin man, a 
British subject. The murderer was seized, and is now condned in the fort. But 
from punishment being so long delayed the Ashantis arc growing impatient, and 
talking of war. [The murderer was sentenced to death on the I7th.] It is to be 
hoped this decision will secure peace between Ashanti and this colony. 

Akra. 26.5.45.—1 saw this morning a great number of women and children 
carrying a child about the streets iu a basket, shouting as loudly as they could. 
On enquiry 1 learned that the mother had lost two or three children previously, 
who had died wheu about the age of this. When such is the case they believe 
that the same soul which was in the first child returns, and enters tbe next, and 
that the child, of its own wilt through mere spite, dies. Hence these steps are 
taken. Tbe child while alive is besmutted with charcoal, put into a basket, 
and carried round the town, when tbe people take care to abuse it for its wicked¬ 
ness, and to threaten it, should it die. Every ill-usage that can be offered, short 
of naurder, is shown it Should it afterwards die, its head is sometimes crushed 
with stones, the body refused a burial, is thrown either into the sea, or iu the bush. 
These things are done to prevent its coming again in another child. Some of tbe 
people have a notion that such children belong to the orang-outangs, that when they 
die this animal come to claim them. These make images and place them in the road 
that the l>east may' take the imago and spare tbe child. 

Akrn. 29.5.45.—I saw an open l)Ox (placed on four upright posts at a little 
distance from tho path) coiitmning a human skeleton, bleaching in the sun. The 
flesh had almost all disappeared, being carried away, 1 suppose, by the birds. It 
was the body of a **pawn,” or debtor. He, dying in debt, tbe body, according to 
the law of tbe country, was refnsed burial until somo friends should make satisfaction 
to the creditor. This pawn system is most destructive to tbe independence and 
advancement iu civilisation of these people. It is not an uncommon thing for a 
parent to pawn bis child, or a roan to pawn himself to a rich neighbour in order to 
obtain a sum of money to gratify himself for a momeut. The creditor puts on an 
enormous interest, which requires tbe services of tbe powu to pay, while the principal 
remains undiminisbed. If he have no friends to pay the debt for him he dies a 
pawn, and his children take his place of bondage. Should ho be destitute of hotJi 
friends and children, bis body is denied a gra^o, ftud is exposed in the way mentioned. 
To consequence of this law tbe number of free persons is small. 

13.6.45.—Okanita, one of the headmen, appeared to be fully alive to the ruinous 
character (of the customs for the dead) and to be very desirous that they should be 
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abolislied. They are the cause of more thatt one half of the domestic slavery wid 
pawns in the country. A man who unfortunately loses any member of his family 
nnist make an expensive “ custom,” which consists chiefly in drinking rum and firing 
muskets. If he is a poor mao there is seldom any other resource but to pawn himself 
or a child. 

Badagry. 18.5.46.—In the evening we crossed the lagoon [from Ajido] to 
visit the extensive salt manufactory. Scattered over the beach, about a mile in 
length, arc a great number of wicker baskets of circular form, about three feet in 
diameter and the same in height, having in the bottom a pipe leading into a large 
earthenware pot sunk into the ground near the wickenvork. The baskets are all 
filled with sand, salt water is taken from the ocean and poured on the saiid, tbrough 
which it soaks and finds its way to the pipe, and through that into the pot. It is 
then taken up and thrown into large reservoirs sunk in the ^oond and plastered 
with clay, whence it is taken and boiled in poU till the whole is evaporated. The 
pots are heated by a large stove formed of the some kind of clay. 

4.6.47.—In this country, where the art of writing is unknown, when a chief 
sends a messenger he gives him some token, generally a superior stick, to authenti¬ 
cate his message, without which no attention will be paid to him, 

CustOfM of the Fantis bearing tome resemblance to those of the Jevos and 
other Eastern nations of antiquity.—On the eighth day after the birth of a chUd the 
family assemble and give it a name (Luke i. 59, ii. 21). The name is frequently 
expressive of some quality which the friends wish the child may possess, or is a 
memorial of some circumstance couuected with his birtli (Genesis xxxv. 16-18). t 
is not uncommon to give the child the name of God, connected with some otlier 
word, similar to the Hebrew practice. 

N.B._The foregoing extracts have been taken from tlio diary of a late great 

uncle of mine without any alteration or comment, although many of the facts are 
now well known, for any anthropological vain© these notes may possess will consist 

in showinif the conditions as they existed nearly seventy years ago. 

* A. J. N. TREMEARNE. 


Brown. 

The DUtributior* of Native Tribes In Part of Western Australia. 

By A. H. Brown. 

Tlio accompanying map shows the distribution of a number of native tribes of 
Wostom Australia. The information on which the map is based was obtained by 
myself during a trip through ihts, part of Australia in 1911, as Anthony Wilkin 
Student in Ethnology. The exact position of the more inland tribes is open to 
some doubt as I was unable to penetrate so far into the interior owing to the 
drought from which the country was suflering at the time of my expedition. The 
broken liue on the map marks the division between the tribes practising circumciriou 
and subincision to the east., and those to the west which do not practise these rites. 
Bibliography.— of the tribes in this part of Australia have been referreil 

to in the following works ;— 

(1) Clement (E.), Ethiograpkical Notes on the fVestern Australian Aborigines j 
with a descriptive catalogue of Ethnographical Objects from Western Ausfraliaf by 
J. D. E. Schmelz ; Internationales Arekiv fur Etknogmphie^ Bend XVI, Heft I 
A II, 190S; pp. 1 to 29, with plates II to V. 

The iufonnation in the article of Dr. Clement is quite unreliable and contains 
numerous examples of carelessness and inaccuracy. 

(2) Curr (E. M.), The Australian Race. Melbourne, 18B6, Vol. I. ; pp. 288 

et seq. 
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(3) Withnell (J. G.), The Customg and Traditiong of ihe Aboriginal Natives 
of North-Western Australia. Boebourno, 1901; pp. 37. 

A smftll pamphlot dealtDj^ chiefly with the Kariera and Injibandi tribes. The 
information given is accurate but uufortiinatoly scanty. 

(4) **'Yiihwoof Aborigines of North-West Australia. A Vocabulary, &c. Perth, 

1899; pp. 15. 

List of the Tribes. 

Bailor.—O ccupies part of the Forteseno River. The name is spelled Balgu 
by Clement, Pu/goe by Wiibnell, and Balgoo by “Yabaroo.” 

Baio.vo.—O il the lower portion of the Miuilja and Lyndon Rivers, Biong in 
“Yabaroo." 

BrxioDiiA.—On Ihe north side of the Ashburton River about Duck Creek. 
Binnigora in ** Yabaroo.” 

Buduka or Burdd.va.—O n the Henry River (a tributary of the Ashburton) 
and the upper portion of the Lyndon River, Poordoona in “Yabaroo.” 

Churoko.—O n the Hardey River, a tributary of the Ashburton. Ckooraroo in 
“Yabaroo.” 

Ibakoa.—O n the Oakovor River. 

Ina-wonoa.—O n the Ashburton River aliovc the Churoro. 

Jkoarda.—O n ihc coast between the Gascoyne and the Wooramel Rivers. Curr, 
page 306, gives the name us Inparroy the “p” being probably a misprint for “g.” 
The name is pronounced Ingarda or Ingata by the natives themselves. On 
pages 302 to 305 Cnrr speaks of a tribe which he calls Kakarakala, and describes 
it as extending “from North-west Cape to thirty miles south of the Gascoyne 
River. ’ I was myself unable to find any meaning for the word Kakarakala. The 
territory mentioned actually contains four tribes, the Taltdnji, Baiongy ^ata, and 
Ingarda. The vocabulary given by Curr is from the Ingarda language. 

Injibajidi.—O ccupies what is known as the Tableland and part of the Fortescue 
valley. The name is spelled Ingibandi by Clement and Yingiebandie by Withnell. 
The more easterly part of the Injibaudi tribe call themselves Karama or Korama 
and are so spoken of by the Binigura who adjoin them. They say, however, that 
they are also Injibandi and they are so called by the Ngahima tribe. I am 
uncertain whether the Injibandi should be regarded as one tribe divided into two 
parts or as two tril>cs. The dialect of the Kastern Injibandi differs from that of 
the Karama in the west, but there are often differences of dialect in the same tribe. 

JiWALi.—To the east of the Buduna. 

Kariera.—O n the coast aC the months of the Yule and Turner Rivers. 
Clement gives Kaierra^ Withnell KgrearOy and “Yabaroo” Karriarra. 

Maia.— Betwoon the Gascoyne River and the Miuilya River. Given by 
“ Yubaroo” as kfiah. 

MXloXn’a.—O n the shores of Shark's Bay. The name given is that applied to 
the tribe by the Ingarda. Curr, Vol. 1, p. 306, meutioos the tribe and gives the 
name as Majanna. 

Mardudbitkera.—A t the mouth of the Fortescue River and the Robe River. 
Maratunia in Clement. Mardatkoni in “Yabaroo.” 

^AMAL or On the Sbaw and Coongan Rivers. Gnamo in Clement 

and Namtl in Withnell. 

Naxda.—O n the coast near Northampton. 

NXkoauada.—A t tho south end of the Ninety-mile beach. 

Noai.a.—^A t the mouth of the Ashburton River. They are called Noanamaronga 
by the Mardudhunera tribe. Given by “ Yabaroo ” as two tribes Nooella and 
Nooanatnaronga. 
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Ngadari. —Near the bead of the Forteecue River. 

Nqala-m'Onoa. —Near the head of the AabburtOQ River. 

Ngaloma. —On the coast around Rocboumc. The tribe is deacribed as the 
Nickol Bay tribe by Curr, Vol. 1, pp. 296 to 303. the brief account there given 
being by Mr. A. K- Ricbanlson. The name is spelled GnaUuma by Clomcnt, Gna- 
louma by WithucU and Gnalooma by “Tabaroo.” 



NG 411 LA.—At the mouth of the Dc Grey River. In Curr, Vol. I, pp. 287 to 
293, the tribe is described by Mr. Charles Harper, who spells the name Ngurla or 
Ngirla. The name is given as Gnalla by “Yabaroo." 

Panjima. —On the south of the Fortescue River. 
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Talainji.—O n tlie coaot at nortb>vest cape and inland on to the Ashburton 
River. “Yabaroo” gives Talanjee. 

Taroari.—O n the lower portion of the Lyons River and on the upper portion 
of the Minilya River. “Yivbaroo” gives TarAarri, 

Tarocdi.—A t the liend of the Oakover River. 

Tenva.— >Od the Frederick River, a tributary of the Lyons. 

Wajeri. —Near the head of the Murchison River. In the language of the tribe 
“ fVaji^' moans “No.” 

Wariemoa or Wari-wonoa.-—O n the Lyons River. ' The name is given 
iVarritoonga by “ Yabaroo.” 

WiDAOAKT.—Ou the De Grey River. Ciirr, Vol. I, p. 294, refers to this tribe 
by the name fVeedookarrg and gives a vocabulary. 

WiRDiNYA.—In the oonutry where the Fortescue and Ashburton Rivers take 
their rise. 

N6te$. —The word “ wonga ” means “ speech ” or “ language.” The “ ^ ” in 
Ng^rla resembles most nearly the vowel in English ”fur.” The ”t” of Baitgn 
resembles 4he Italian ”gl.” Ng is the na.snli8e<l “g” heanl in English “ring.” 
The vowels have the following values:— 

A as in English father. 

A „ „ aside. 

E „ „ obey. 

I „ „ ill. 

0 „ „ no. 

U „ „ crude. 

A. B. BROWN. 


REVIEWS. 


Sp^noer: OUlen. 
2 Vols. London : yg 


Australia. 

Across Australia. By Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen. 

Macmillan & Co., 1912. 2U. net. 

The names of Spencer and Gillen are familiar to every ethnologist in the world, 
and probably no books on ethnology have been so widely noticed and criticised os have 
The Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899) and The Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia (1904). A new work by those authors naturally arouses considerable 
interest and an expectation of new material for study; but for this ethnologists must 
await the publication of the results of a recent expedition by Professor Baldwin 
Spencer to Northern Australia. These two volumes are not intended for serious 
students of ethnology but for a larger public. The writers’ aim is to give an account 
of the physical conditions of Central Australia from south to uorth, its flora, fauna, 
and human inhabitants. They have incorporated the results obtained during several 
expeditions and varied jonrneyings, beginning with the Horn Expedition, the account of 
which was published in 1896. Wo have thus for a considerable portion of the traverse 
a sort of composite image which, as it combines the experiences of different occasions 
and seasons, gives a more faithful picture than could be accomplished by the descrip¬ 
tion of a single journey. Most ethnologists recognise that it is impossible to understand 
a people’s mental outlook and their activities without a thorough knowledge of their 
geographical and biological conditions. Our authors have not neglected this in their 
earlier books, but the present work brings out these conditions in greater vividness 
and in fuller detail. The student will not And anything concerning the sociology, 
customs, and beliefs of the tribes here described that was not dealt with in greater 
detail previously, but he will And scattered here and there odd notes about the utilisa¬ 
tion of plants and the catching of animals which will probably be new to him; such, 
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for exainplcy os the method of digging out the honey anta which store honey in their 
crop until they become so cjiormouRly diatetuled that the alulomen has the form of 
n spherical bag, or the finding of (estivating frogs who have puffed themselves out with 
water which is so pure and fresh that the native* take ntlvautagc of this supply when 
they cannot otherwise secure any. It will ho noticed that a more definite and emphatic 
assertion Is made that the whole affair respecting the Knrdwteha is a perfect mytli, 
but yet the natives implicitly believe in it; the feather shoes are certainly never 
“ used for walking pnrjwses, and tho only use to which they arc apparently put is 
** that of caiTving small objects . . . which objects must themselves be carefully 
concealed from sight.*’ There are 365 figures, seven coloured plates, and two maps, 
all of these, exeept ten figures and three plates, which arc l)orroweJ from the publications 
of the Horn Expedition and a few figure* of scenery, & 0 ., aud one map, are reprinto<l 
from the two earlier volumes. As this is a narrative of travel aud a record of 
information that has been gathered at first hand our authors have not entered into 
discussions or attempted to reconcile their observations with those of other workers. 

A. C. UADDON. 


Biology. . . Rignana 

The Inheritance of Acquired Charactere. Eugenio Rignano. The Open y y 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago. * 

Tho author, who has bad tho traiuiog of an engineer, approaches biological 
problems from the standpoint of tho physicist, pointing out that an understanding of 
the nature of life must be reduced to a comparison of vital phenomena with some 
physico-chemical moi.lei already knowu. Ho considors that the fundamental biogenetic 
law of Haeckel, that the ilcvelopmeut of tho individual is a rapid rctuml of the 
development of tlie species, suggests the idea of a continuous action exerted by the 
germ su1>stance upon the soma throughout tho whole of development. The various 
liypothesoB concerning the nature of iho germinal substance and the developmental 
process are considered and classified. The germinal substance may consist of boroo- 
geneons or heterogeneous material, a special case under the latter being the view that 
it is composed of preformistic germs. The dovolopmental process may be regarded as 
epigenetic with or without preformistic germs, or evolution with preformistic germs, 


i.e.t prefonnation proper. 

The author considers tliat the actual iudepeudeuco in variation and inheritauce 
of tho various aud pai-tlculnr characters of all the rest of the organism can be explained 
neither by a homogeneous germinal sulMtance nor by a heterogeneous germ substance 
of which all the various constituents would become active frt>m the first moment of 
development. Tho theory of preformistic germs is rejected, aud the explanation of 
particular inheritance is sought in a heterogeneous germ substance whose constituent 
parts, instead of entering into action from the first moment of development, become 
active successively from the commencement to the end of that period- E. Rignano 
affirms that although tw fact or argument is capable by itself alone of affording an 
irrefutable end unconditional pi-oof, either direct or indirect, of the inheritance of 
acquired characters, the sum total of the facts aud arguments which are favourable 
to it Is so weighty that one is justified in believing the Lamarckian principle is 
correct, A critical summary of the theories of dcvelopmout leads him to conclndb 
that there are three fundamental conditions: (1) AH the manifold variations in the 
most different parts of tho organism are to be jwcrlhoil to specific alterations of a 
single form of energy. (2) Tho determinative influence which the germ substance in 
its totalicy exerts upon tho soma must persist throughout tho whole of ontogeny up 
to tho atlult condition, the germinal suhsUnce remaining iu a continual state of recip¬ 
rocal action and reaction with the soma. (3) The infliieuco thus exerted by the 
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8oma must be reversible, tbet is, tlie perm siibstivnce must be influenced iii snob a 
way that it can call forth again at. the different points of tlio soma of the new 
organism flio name somatic conditions by which the germ substance itself was 
influenced in the parent organism. 

Ho uses the analogy of the electric accumulator, and puts forward the hypothesis 
that the formative agent is iicrvons activity. Every nervous current flowing through 
a nucleus deposits in it a very small mass of substance, and so constitutes an elemen¬ 
tary nervous accumulator. This at a later stage, when again in similar conditions of 
environment, can reproduce the some specific current by which it was produced* 
The nuclei in the germinal substance tlins are conceivoil in playing the parts of a 
complex accumulator. The result of a series of complex dynamic systems, is laid 
down, and later once again couverte*! in due ortler from a static to a dynamic form. 
In a chapter dealing with mialogies from tl>e phonograph and telephone, the author 
shows how such a conception of a nervous accumulator, formed and depo.sited hy 
the same specific current it can afterwartls restore, meets two of the foregoing 
postulates, while the third is met by assuming a continuous action of the germ 
plasm throughout ontogeny by the steady activation of successive specific potential 
elements. 

In a final chapter the same hypothesis is applied to explain the phenomena of 
memory and affective tendencies. The hypothesis is attractive, and will well repay 
serious consideration, and perhaps elaboration, by those biologists with the requisite 
experience of electric phenomena. h. 8. 


Greek Epic. Murray. 

Tht Jiue of the Greek £pie: being a Course of Lectures delivered at 
Harvard JJmversxtg^ by Gilbert Murray. Second edition, revised and enlarged, f 0 
Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1911. Pp. 368. 22 x 14 cm. Price Is. 6rf. 

A book dealing with the origin of the Greek Epic does not ordinarily come 
within the scope of anthropological studies. .The present work, however, dcservc-H 
notice as a go(^ example of the new spirit which animates classical stndics at our 
Universities, in which the evidence from race and its environment forms the basis 
on which a literary problem is investigated. We have here ati admirable account 
of the prehistoric migrations in the Eastern Mediterranean, and of the complications 
of races resulting from the intrusion of the Northern peoples upon the Pelasgic 
culture. This resulted in the wreck of the old tribal organisation, and in the 
displacement of ancient forms of belief, such as those connected with the Korai or 
Earth Maidens, who represent the matrilinear stage. The chapters dealing with tlic 
growth of the Saga literature, where the Homeric Epic is contrasted with the 
Hebrew Pentateuch, the accouut of human sacrifice, of the arms and tactics of 
the Trojan war, of the laws of marriage, including the bride-price and the dowry, 
and the arrangemeDt of the Homeric house, are all excellent, and throw much new 
light on early Greek culture. Professor Murray upholds the view that the transition 
from burial to cremation w’as the result of the migrations of northern races from a 
region where the abundance of wood led to the custom of burning the corpse, while 
the impossibiUty of protecting the graves of the honoured dead in the country which 
they bad abandoned contributed to establish the practice. The book is admirably 
written, is fail of new views on a wcU-woru subject, and may be warmly commended 
as an admirable account of primitive culture in the Mediterranean region. 

W. CROOKE. 
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Hauaa Folklore. ^ 

JMafi na 7'atsuniyoyi na Ilattsa. By Major F. Edgar, B.L., I.R.G.S., TQ 
Political Service, Northern Nigeria. Belfast : W. Erskine Mayne, 1911. Two 
voJs. Price lOr. 6rf. each net. 

This book ia the work of an official who has rondo a very careful study of 
Haiisa, which, being the Hngua /rrt«c« of West Africa, is of groat importance to all 
officials there. It consists of two volumes of fables and writings (those in the first 
having l>oeii collected by Major Burden) which will bo of great value to stndcuts of 
the language. The inlos, Ac., in the firat volume are annotated (and wo couhl wish 
that the notes were twice as niimerons). but those in tlic sccoud arc net, and this, 
we think, is a great mistake, for nuich valuable information concerning the customs 
and superstitions of the people could have been imparte^l. The second volume, there¬ 
fore, w'ill be of use only to more advanced stodeuls of Hausa, and oven they will 
not derive as mnch benefit from it as they will from the first. It is to be hoped 
that Major Edgar will give us one day a translation of the material in both volumes, 
aitd that be will supply full ethnological as well as linguistic notes. 

Still, one will readily admit that even os they stand the volumes moat have cost 
the author an immense amount of time and patience, and, considering that most of 
the work was done in West Africa, he is entitled to groat praise for his porsovenmee. 
Major Edgar has his own system of spelling, and it is somewhat difficult to recognise 
in Bamo the name of the country of Bornu, but no satisfactory method has been 
decided as yet, and, at any rate, U« shows that the peculiar icndoringa were not 
adoptod without considoratioit on his part. 

Most of the stories arc interesting, many are very clever, for the Hausa always 
appreciates a quick wit. In some a similarity to English tales can be traced. As 
on instance of this we may quote tho account of the jackal (or man in a variant) 
who owed money to the bon, wild cat, dog, hyena, and lion, and asked tho creditors 
to come one morning and receive payment. The hen came first, and while she was 
there the wild cat arriveil, and the jackal said “There is your payment’’(for pay- 
meot is often made in kind in Northern Nigeria). But the wild cot was caught in 
torn by the dog, and so the game went on, the jackal himself killing the lion in 
the eod, aod so avoiding payment altogether. 

Some tales, again, resemble the folklore of other countries, and as an example 
of these may bo meniioued the account of the girl who was fleeing from a creeping 
gourd. Although several champions offered to protect her, all retracted the offer at 
the critical moment; bot at last the hedgehog was brave enough to fight the gom-d 
and conquer. 

There are many proverbs and riddles given, as well as fables aod scraps or 
history, but space will not permit to mention them farther. We can heartily recom¬ 
mend the work to all Hausa students, and we say again that we hope that Major 
Edgar will give us some day fully annotated translations, a task for which ho is 
well qualified. 


Orr. 


London 


80 


Aftrlca, West. 

The Making of Northern Nigeria. By Captain C. W. J. Orr, R.A. 

Macmillan & Co., 1911. Pp. 306 + x, and four mops. 

This book has been vrritun by an officer well qualified for bis task, and it should 
be very useful to those who require an accurate account of the administration of the 
country. The stories of the early exploration contain nothing new, and the ethnological 
element is almost negligible—in fact no claim is matle to any value in that respect 
hut the chapters ou courts, administration, and religion ami education arc well worth 
the serious notice of the student of anthropology. 
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Captoin Orr thiiika that ** it is timo tho fallacy aii rc^tards the laziness of the 
“ African native were definitely abandoned.** He totally disagrees with those a'riters 
who state that tho native will not work except under compulsion : he tells us that 
incentive is all that is required. But is it ? It was found that the higher wages 
under British administration made labour more scarce instead of more pleutiftd, for 
tho worker could earn his holiday sooner, and stay longer away. 

His views on the question of slavery are, as wc should expect, very sound, and 
he gives goml reasons for Sir Frederick Lugnrd's policy, that of giving all slaves the 
opportunity of going free (but not compelling them to do so), and the immediate 
suppression of slave^dealing. 

In fact a great part of the book is occupied with praise of the wonderful energy 
of the first High Commissioner, aud certainly no one who has served under him will 
disagree with the author. The appointment of Sir Frederick Lugard to the governor¬ 
ship of the whole of the Nigerias gives os great hopes for the encouragement of 
anthropology there, for he takes a great interest in tho subject, especially in the native 
langnages. “Probably nowhore in Africa—possibly nowhere in the worlds can bo 
“ found such a variety of trU>es, or such diversity of languages,’* so it is evident that a 
now civil department devoted entirely to tlie different branches of anthropology would 
bo of great use to the ofRoiols. As the author says, “ Tho more knowledge that can 
“ be gained of the people, of their language, their habits, their tlioughts, and their 
“ ideals before introducing now methods the better will it he for the country.” 

A. J. K. T. 


Morocco: Religion. Mauchamp. 

La 6'orcellerie au Maroc. Par Emtio Mauchamp. CEuvre Postbume, pr4- fid 
eddde d'une Etude documoiitaire sur I’auteur et Toeuvre par Jutes Boia. Paris: 01 
Dorbon Aind, N.D. [1911]. 

The aathor of this book was a young medical man engage<1 in the double work 
of the practice of his profession and anthropological inveetigations io Morocco. He 
was unfortunato onongh to incur the hate of powerful opponents, foreign (it is said) 
as well as native. The result was a riot, in the course of which be was murdered 
on the 19tli March, 1907. After the riot was over his papers, torn to pieces and 
scattered about, were gathered and sent home to his sorrowing parents. His father 
with pious care examined thorn, pieced them together, copied them; and the result 
is a valuable, although fragmentary, contribution to our knowledge of the beliefs and 
customs of a country which, after long resistance, has at length passed under the civiliz¬ 
ing influence of Europe. It supplements in important respects M. Donttd's admirable 
book on Magie tl Rtligion de VAfriqut du Nord. 

In tbe introduction the author draws a terrible picture of the conditiou of the 
people aud their debasing superstitions. He suggests involution rather than evolution 
of their mentality. The nominal religion is Islam. The real belief, we are told, 
becomes ever more and more idolatry, paganism, unconscious polytheism, fetishism. 
The dead are worshipped as gods ; the devils who swarm about humunity are invoked ; 
confidence in the miraculous powers of certain springs abounds; sorcery in all its 
forms is elevated to tbe rank of science; and all are made to subserve the lowest, 
most sensual, and most degrading ends. Looked at coldly through the glasses of tho 
student of human superstitions this condition of society is interesting, oven attractive. 
But from one whose desire is to elevate rather than simply to observe humanity,, it 
evokes a missionary fervour of denunciation, like that to which we are accustomed in 
the writings and speeches of the pioneers of tbe Gospel among the South Sea Islanders 
or the Zulus. 
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The body of the work coiisistK of the author’s aotes ou a great variety of subjects, 
evincing an intimate acquaintance with many sides of tl»e life of the people. Special 
sections are devoted to the demonology and magical practices, a large number of 
magical recipes are given. Sorcery is regarded as a distinct and rival religion. In 
practice it is cither defensive or aggressive, and much use is made of poison. The 
details amply justify the general description of the introduction. They show the 
population sunk in a condition of barbarism, compared witlx which many savages may 
fairly be described as civilised. 

The author did not Jive to put bis notes into shape, or to give them a philoso¬ 
phical framework that would oiiablo bis work to compete with M. Douttd’s more 
important investigations. But he has related many particulars that will be of use to 
students. The repulsive nature of a number of them will not deter those who are 
aoxious to probe to the causes and to follow the ramifications of the influence of 
witchcraft. They will find its essential characteristics the same os elsewhere, and 
its manifestations are only subject to variations due chiefly to the difference of euvirou- 
ment. The materials for the work seem to have been gathered chiefly at Marrakesh. 
But what is true of Marrakesh is doubtless true of the more sodoutary part of the 
population of the whole country. The influence of many races is traceable in the 
beliefs and especially in the practices here rocorded—not the least that of the Negro 
slaves. The book ought to have a special value for European administrators among 
all the populations of North and West Africa. E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


Central America: Archaeology. MacCurd;^ 

A Study of Chiriqui Antiquities. By Dr. G-. Grant MacCurdy. Qn 

The region known by tho name of the great volcano of Chiriqui has been Ufc 
fortuuate iu attracting students of its art and archteology so patient and painstaking 
us Dr. W. H. Holmes, Mr. C. V. Hartman, and Dr. G. G. MacCurdy. The preseut 
volume is an intensive study which supplements in the most valuable way Mr. 
Hartman’s two works on tho archmology of Costa RLoa, The fii-st of the latter 
(Stockholm, 1901) described a long series of graves excavated with great care by 
the author, and the finds from each, profusely illustrated with plates, many of them 
in colours. The second (Pittsburg, 1907) is devoted to the Nicoya district, with fine 
illustrations of the scnlptured metates, celts, and amulets, chiefly from the Velasco 
colloctioim which he obuined there for the Carnegie Institute. Dr. MseCurdy now 
gives us 400 figures in tho text, and forty-nine plates, most of them with from six 
to ten figures, and some iu colours (including the splendid vase represented iu the 
frontispiece), from the collection made by tlxe late Professor Marsh, iu the Ethnological 
Museum of Yale University. The remarkable nature of this ancient culture can, 

therefore, be fully appreciated. ..... 

Dr. MacCurdy’s work is very thorough, beginning with a sketch of the history 
of the country and people, followed by an account of tho various objects of siono, such 
as arrow and spear points, celts, metates, stools, &c. The main portion of the book 
is occupied by a careful description of tho different kinds of pottery, each type being 
fully illustrated, and analysed as to rootbods of technique and meanings of decoration. 
This mxist have needed a vast amount of research and comparison, and is carried 
into miniui© which add much to the value. Dr. Holmes’s nomenclature is followed 
iu classifying different types with one or two additions. Some of the vases of the 
Chocolate Incised group, and the Scarified group resemble in shape and appearance 
a type of ancient Chinese bi-onxes. The former group is well represented m the 
Museum at S. Josd, Costa Rica. 
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The Lost Colour aiul Alligator groops have especial artistic merit. The discovery 
of tbo real process of the former is due to Mr. C. V. Hartman, although Dr. Holmes’s 
gucas was not far from it. In Salva<lor, at the Aztec village of Izalco, he observed 
in 1896 a method of ornamenting calabashes. The design was traced with a point 
brush dipped in fluid lieeswax. The vessel was then covered with a black adhesive 
solution consisting of sugar or honey, powdered charcoal, and the pod of a leguminous 
plant. Finally it was immerscil in hot water which melted the wax of the design so 
that the original ground showed light on the black coating. The designs on the 
Alligator group belong to the same ortler as those found >u connexion with the 
dragon or serpent, up and down the Americas, in Japan, and Eastern Asia. The 
Polychrome group represents the highest achievements of tho artists. The ancient 
Chiriquian proved himself master of the brush in three distinct methods (1) The 
production of the figures by direct appHcatiou of delineating colours; (2) the lost 
colour process ; and (3) hy ** sparing ” the figure out of the ground. 

Nearly fifty illustrations of bird and animal pottery whistles are given, each with 
the notes produced by it, usually three. Tho gold objects are fully treated, especially 
the figures of the alligator-god, and the whole work will be most valuable as a liook 
of reference. The question of the relative age of the typos of pottery is not treated. 

A. C. B. 


Folklore. Wentz. 

The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countriee. By W. Y. Evans Wentz, M.A., QQ 
Stanford University, California, U.S.A.; Docteur-^s-Lcttres, University of 00 
Rennes, Brittany; B.Sc., Jesus College, Oxon. 

An attempt to prove scieotifically the objective existence of the Celtic Fairies. 
This is “a large order.” It involves, as the author sees, the existence of such 
“ invisible intelligences as gods, genii, demons, all kinds of true fairies [including 

brownies, Robin Goodfellows, leprechauns, and the rest], and disembodied men,” as 
well as tho reality of demoniacal possession. The weak, hesitating, and tentative 
conclusions of a few of tlie distinguished scientific men who have indulged in psychical 
resoarch are invoked as adequate to sustain the weight of his argument, with all its 
consequences. He has travolle<l through Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Cornwall, Brittany 
and tlie Isle of Man in search of stories of fairies. For this he is to be commended; 
but be has added very little to our previous stock. He has added uothing whatever 
to our knowledge that the belief in fairies continues to obsess communities ^ peasants 
and a few, but very few, better educated persons. He hopes ‘*that this book will 
“ holp to lessen the marked deficiency of recorded testimony concerning fairy beings 
” and fairy phenomeua observed by reliable porcipieuts.” It is a pious hope. Not 
one of iliese percipients has been submitted to any critical teats; and the state¬ 
ments so pompously headed, Testimony ” of so-and-so are either general reports 
of belief current in various districts, or tales of what happened to someone else. 
In a few cases where the witness claimed to have seen or heard anything it was 
at a distance of years, and it does not appear that any attempt was made to sift 
the evidence. 

The anthor it> enthusiastic—and he is young. E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


ANTHROPOLOaiCAL NOTE. 

It is with great regret that we have to announce the death of Andrew Q J 
Lang, so often a contributor to this journal. An obituary notice will appear Ot 
shortly. 
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Andrew Lang:, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A. Born 31st March 1844; died 
20th July 1912. By R. R. MartU. 



If anyone were called upon to mention a round half-a-dozen of the great 
anthropologists of this country, be would surely place the name of Andrew Lang 
somewhere in his lisL Yet he might well at the same time harbour an uneasy feeling 
that there was something wrong with the classification—that the greatness of Laug 
did not lie precisely here, since in essence he was rather a groat writer; and hence 
a great anthropologist as It wore by accident. But such a view of bis status ns an 
anthropologist will hardly boar examination. It is true that Andrew Lang’s career 
was that of the detached, unofficial, unendowed man of letters, a knight-errant of the 
pen. It is true that in this capacity he dealt with all sorts of subjects, touchiug no 
one of them without striking fire from it. But it is also true that, when he wrote 
about anthropology, be put bis whole heart into the business. Ho was not merely 
rersatile in the sense that he could get up a case in a hurry, as a barrister has to 
do, so as to score a momentary success. He was rather many-souled. He had an 
extrnordinary gift for identifying himself with this aud that interest in turn ; so that 
for the time being he was master of the matter in hand, 1)ecause so completely master 
of himself, of his mobilised and concentrated powers. His air of carelessness was a 
harmless pose. He put the best of himself into whatever he was about, a clear proof 
being that he experieucod that joy in bis work which is the supreme reward of 


sincerity. 

How ho came first to develop a passion for anthropology is an obscure point 
which bis biographer must oue day seek to make clear. Kobortson Smith, as editor of 
the famous ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, had an unerring eye for the 
right man, and doubtless of bis personal experience—bad the two of them, I wonder, 
foregathered at the bouse of J. F. McLeunau ?—knew Lang to ho well enough 
equipped to stand up against the ** philological’* school of comparative mythologists, 
led by Max Muller, and smash it. This Laug duly did. His article "Mythology** 
—which has been separately published in a French translation—won him great fame. 
Tu a way there was nothing very original about it Tylor’s views on the subject, 
which Lang merely drives home, had been before the public for more than a decade. 
It is plain, however—aud was a condition of the complete success of his article, or 
rather pamphlet—that the author moves quite freely within his subject, and has 
complete command- over the available evidence. Thus, on the strougth of those solid 
studies which we may discover at the bftek of this piece of work, it was easy for 
him to go on to publish Custom and Myth io the same year (1884), and, three years 
later. Myth, Ritual, and Religion. The former, if slight and occasional ia form, 
contains some of bis best work, aud will always rank as a literary masterpiece. Tlie 
latter is an elaborate and important contribution to science. Whilst adheriug broadly 
to the Tylorian tradition, Laug pushes further into the field of folklore than ever did 
his master. Indeed, it is ou this side of anthropology that perhaps bis chief strength 
lies, his classical scholarship helping him greatly here. He likewise makes more than 
ever Tylor did of the part played by magic in primitive life; and we may note that 
he avoids that rigid distinction between magic and religion beloved of the theorists 
against which all the facts cry aloud, even permitting himself to say that the savage 
“prays chiefly by dint of magic.” 

Now, this was a work that deserved to be crowned by all the academies of 
Europe. At the moment of its publication Lang was a little past forty and already 
in the fulness of his powers. This was the time, then, had it beeu possible, for 
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society to eAtch imkI bridle bliu and tnru him into an anthropologist by profession. 
But the cndowncnt of anlhmivology had hardly bcgiin in those days, if indo«l it 
e«n be said have boguii now. Besides, a man ao witty a» Bai»g was not likely 
to be rogardwl bv the British pnblic ns a serious person. 

As it was, this first period of Lang’s anthropological activity came to an end 
* without any reward, save the respect of the fow who knew and cared alwut authro- 
pology, and withunl any change in his rather punishing and precarious mode of 
cartihig a living. 

For the next ten years, it would seem, he was too busy with other thiugs to 
pay mneli attention to scientific theory. When at length his second period of activity 
opens, it is with The Making of Heligion—e. book which up to the present time 
occupies a mmt ambiguous jmsition in juUhropological literature. Falling into some¬ 
what disconnected halves, it mmlo two points, each of which involved a certain 
measure of scepticism in rcgartl to the all-sufificieucy of tho reigning doctrine of the 
day, the Tylorian animism. On the one hand, savages have their share of the 
ex|)6riences which psychical research records; on tho other hand, they may believe 
in high gods even if their culture bo etlicrwise low. Both points were ma«lo in his 
earlier work, hut they hod passe<l unnoticed. He now emphasised them to tho point 
of exaggeration. Scientific orthodoxy was shocked, and babbled of spiritualists and 
missionaries. Lang, however, was within his rights as a disinterested critic of 
received opinions. Ho certainly was not witiiig in the interest of some other 
orthoiloxy, and cannot be hold responsible for the turn which some of his disciples 
would give to this idea of a primitive enlightenment. 

Afterwanls in quick succession came other books. Magic and Religion^ Social 
Origins^ and The Secret of the Totem. All betray in style and logic a certain hurry ; 
though the last work, an ambitious attempt at synthesis, was founded on a careful 
<ligest of the evidence relating to that thorny subject, the social organisation of the 
Australians; a digest, however, which, it would seem, was in part prepared for him by 
other hands. Be this as it may, and however pressed for time he may have been, 
there cau be no doubt that Lang ba<l somehow managed to make himself thoroughly 
conversant with this group of problems which have the first claim on the attention of 
the student of social anthropology. Up to the time of his death, as his vigorous dis¬ 
cussion with Mr. Goldenweiser recently showed, he managed to keep tho compHcateil 
facts in all their detail before his mind. How he did so, amid all the bustle and 
sucss of his literary life, must always remain a mystery to lessor men. 

In this short sketch it has been impossible to do more than glance at some of his 
major writings. Yet, in order to appreciate his work at its full value, his iimumorablo 
contributions to poric^ical literature must likewise he taken into account. Indeed, his 
unique gift lay in his power of treating anthropology as an everyday topic belonging to 
general culture. He was clever in constructive theory, hrilliaut in dialectics; but 
perhaps his chief title to fame is that bo taught the world that the humanities are not 
alien to the science of man, nay, that it is the common root and parent of thorn all. 

R. R. MARETT. 


Madagascar: Folklore. Jones, 

tfaralahy And the Biby Kotra.Kotra. By Seville Jones. OO 

Once u|>ou a time there was a king named Kaudriambokaka, who lived in UD 
the'middie of the world, and be ha<l seven sons, the youngest of whom was called 


Ifarolahv. These sons were not very industrious young men ami spent most of their 
time in idling aliout their father's court and in making themselves a general nuisance 


to everybmiy, especially to their old father, who, though a very patient man, at last 
L(»came quite exasperated, so he said to them :— 
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“ Go out into the world auci briiij? me back cattle and wealth, or I will no longer 
own you as my sons. Prove yourselves men of valour or I will disown yon.” 

So the seven young men set ont, and, as six of them didn’t want to be bothered 
with having to carry out their father’s behests, they hit upon a plan of deceiving 
him and so ensuring for themselves a continuation of their idle way of living, 'llicy 
took Ifaralaby to a lonely desort place where he could got no food and left him there 
to die, and then returoixl home to their father, whom they addressed tlius:— 

“ Behold, oh our father, the resnlt of sendiug us, your sons, ont into the world— 
Ifaralaby, our brother, is deiul of the hardships of the roml but a few days’journey 
from hero. Consider, how that if we boil gone on, wo should prolmbly all have dieil, 
and you would have had no son to succeed you.” 

Thereupon the king wept bitterly, ordereil the court into mourning, and said that 
his six surviving sous hod done quite right in returning. 

Ifaralaby, however, was not by any means dead. In fact be was racking his 
braiu how best to carry out his father’s instructions. He subsiste<l njwu wild plants 
and altogether showed such a disposition to remain alive, that l>cforo he had boon 
many weeks alone, he had become bigger aud stronger and still more anxious to 
achieve his purpose. 

Now it chanced one day that a strange luan-eatiug animal called the Biby 
Kotra^Kotra found him and inaile an early resolution to make a meal off Ifaralaby, 
who, from the aspect of his visitor, was shrewdly conscious that he had evil designs 
on him. 

“ Tfai-alahy,” said the Biby, “ come home with me and I will make you a rich 
roan aud give you all you desire.” 

“ Ha, ha,” said Ifaralaby to himself, here’s my chance, perhaps,” so he readily 
consented tu go to the Biby Kotro-Kotra’s borne with him. 

Off they went, Ifaralaby in front aud the Biby Kotra-Kotra behind, licking his 
chops at the thought of the meal before him, imtU they came to a broad rice marsh, 
ou the other side of which was the Biby Kotra-Kotra’s house. 

** Go along,” said the Biby. 

“No,” said Ifaralaby, “you go first because you alone know the dry places 
in the marsh and I will follow you.” 

“What if I slip,” said the Biby, “will yon pull mo out?” 

“ Of course, most certainly and uuqucatiouably,” replied his companion, and so 
the Biby Eocra*Kotra, 1>oing thus assui'cd, walked on ahead. 

They hail not, however, gone very far before he slipped and began to sink into 
the mud until nothing but his bend was visible. 

“Oh dear! Oh dear! Whatever shall I do?” said the poor Biby. And 
Ifaralaby, instead of pulling him out os be had promised, just gave him a push and 
sent him right under. So the Biby Kotra*Kotra died. 

Ifaralaby still went on, picking his stops carefully across the swamp until at last 
he arrived at the Biby Kotra^Kotra’s house. 

“Does anyone live hero ?” said he to a little slave he saw there. 

“Yes,” she replied; “the Biby Kotra-Kotra’s mother.” 

So Ifaralaby, having told the slave that be would assuredly kill ber if she 
betrayeil him, went inside. 

“ Good evening, mother,” said he. 

“ Who is there ? ” she replied, for she was quite blind and somewhat Lard of 
hearing. 

“ It is I, your son, the Biby Kotra-Kotra,” said Ifaralaby. 

** Are you really the Biby Kotra-Kotra ? ” 

“ Of course I am. Who else should I be ? ” 
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“Nothing,” quoth sho; “onlj I thought I smelt human blood, thats all.” 

“Oh! There’s no one here besides me,” said Ifaralahy. 

Presently they had their food, and all the time the old thing kept on imagining 
she smelt blood; but Ifaralahy at last quieted all her fears by assuring her that she 
mast be dreaming. 

When they had finished, Ifaralahy said, “By the way. oh mother mine, wherever 
did I put that money of ours ? ” 

“What do you want with the money, my son?” 

“ Only to see that it is quite safe, darling mother.” 

“ Well,” she replied, “ if you look under the bed you will find it there.” 

So Ifaralahy looked, and lo and beheld, there was the money-basket full of it 
under the bedstead. 

Presently Ifaralahy again broke tlie silence by saying :— 

“ Oh, mother dear 1 I was wondering to-day where all our oxen were graiing 
just now.” 

“In the same place as usual,” she replied. “On the little tanhetjr* west of 
the house.” 

“ Ob! That’s all right then,” said Ifaralahy. Then he waited patiently until 
his adopted mother was fast asleep, and then he began operations. 

Having removed all the money from the house he carried it safely over to the 
marsh and then turned his attention to the oxen, and before very long was on his 
way back to Randrismbohaka, his father. 

When he arrived near the middle of the earth and people began to recognise his 
features they thought it could not be Ifaralahy but his ghost. Ifaralahy, however, 
had no difficulty in proving that he was alive and caused great joy in the heart of 
Randriambohaka, who punished his other sons for their wickedness and made Ifaralahy 
his heir. Ifaralahy in time became king and, of course, “lived happy ever after.” 

N. JONES. 


Africa, West. Dayrell. 

Notes on “ Nyam Tunorra," or Oat's Cradle. By E. Dayrell. OT 
A short time ago whilst reading Dr. Mausfeld’s most interesting book, 0/ 
Unoald-Dokumenie, 1908,1 noticed ou page 118 (Fig. 101, a and b) two examples 
of a sort of “ cat’s cradle.” On showing this illustration to some natives here they 
immediately informed me that the game was well known and quite common in the 
country, and upon giving one of the boys a long piece of string he at once proceeded 
to tie a series of these knots and explained their meanings. ShorUy afterwards I 
came across a number of illustrations of “cat’s cradle ” in the January number, Vol. VI, 
1911, of Anthroposy in an article entitled “Die Faden und Abnehmespiele auf Palan,” 
by Von P. Rajmund O. Cap. Palan (Stidsee). When these illustrations were shown 
to some natives of the Injor country they tied eighteen of the figures and gave me 
their names and meanings. Unfortunately having no camera this tour 1 have been 
unable to reproduce the various figures, but in order to ascertain whether a collection 
of these knots with their local meanings is of sufficient interest to the anthropologist 
to warrant, at a future date, a further investigation, I have cut out the figures which 
have been actually tied in my presence and have given their native names with the 
translations against each. 



* Tsnbetysthe dry groond between rice fields. 
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'Mbok ’Nki," Hookey toll. 


A looking-gUuB. 


Soake water. 


Syum 'Ngung,” Hoc, wooden (o 
wooden boo used by the Bokis). 


IS. “ Uon Ekpi" Child canoe (a small canoe). 
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17. “Mon MdoU,” Yoong girl. 


18. “ EtU ibu," A tOQcan (long bombill). 
Tbit ii ideaticAl with Ko. 72, c. Anthn/pm, 
VoL VI., p. 67. 


anoe etiaf/* Meat man two 
game plajed hy two people). 


[The illustratioDS to tbie article have been kindly lent by Pater P. W. Schmidt, 
editor of Anthropa, to whom grateful acknowledgmonte are due.] E. DAYR EL L. 


Jersey : Archseology. Nlcolle : Slnel. 

Report on the Resumed Exploration o^ ** La Cotte,** St. Brelade, Oil 
by the Soci^te Jersialse. Bp E. Toulmin NicoUe and J. Sinel. 00 

The i-xploratiou of this cave-dwelling which, at the end of September 1910, 
was BQspended owing to the threatening condition of the roof and sides, was 
resumed on the 14th of August of last year. Methods baviog l>een arrived at in 
the interval for reducing the attendant danger. 

The same workmen were employed as on the former occasion, and they had 
previously constructed a path leading from the top of the cliff to the level of the 
cave, rendering access easier than by tlie sca-shorc path, which was only available 
at low tide, and hazardous at that. 

The portion of floor, 11 feet square, which bad l>een Imd bare and explored 
last year, had been left covered by granite blocks and clay, and stone rubble 
brought down from the talus which forms the rear of tho cave, and the meu had 
been occupied for several days in bringing the condition of things to the stage at 
which they were when the work was suspended. 
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It will be remeoibercd that the main hearth wa<5 on the left-hauJ »iJc of the 
eutrancOf at some eight feet from the opening, anil that it was jtist beyonil this 
large hearth, and at a slightly higher elovatlon, that the most important organic 
relics were discovered, the bones being in a more coherent condition at this part- 
than elsewhere. ' Also, that the now classical human remains which it was onr gooil 
fortune to unearth, were found in that spot. 

We had, at the snspeosion of the work, advanced 11 feet along the left wall, 
and it was on this side, in continuation of the excavation thus made, that the work 
was again commenced. 

In the centre of the cavo—or at least 11 feet from the opening, and about 
7 feet from the left*hand wall, was a block of granite, 8 feet in length and 5 feet 
in each other direction, and of a calculated weight of between U and 15 tons 
which, at first, it was considered uonecosBary to remove, and so the excavation was 
carried on between this and the left-hand wall, and pushed Uck to a distance of 
26 feet from the opening. 

Just beyond this block the wall rock receded into a hollow, and into this the 
hearth was clearly traceable, but here it sloped to a slightly higher level. 

In this hollow, again in proximity to the hearth, were fouitd the most solid 
portions of bone. 

During a re-examination of the main floor level we were rather surprised to 
fiud that the lower level of the hearth did not terminate at the large block just 
mentioned, but that it continued beneath it; whilst, on the flat top of the block 
and on the clay and stone rubble at its rear, ashes, bones, flint implemcuts and flint 
chippings again occurred, indicating that this great stone had fallen from the roof 
during the period of occupation, and that occupation was resumed at the higher level. 

As the use of explosives, with some hundreds of tons of granite blocks in 
a sUto of very quostiooahio adhesion, 30 feet overheail, was not by any moans 
desirable, this block was drilled and split up by wedges, sad so removed piecemeal. 

The removal of this block greatly facilitated the subsequent work, and enabled tho 
rubble at the rear to be removed with little diflBcuUy, until the portion of level floor 
then exposed measured 25 feet from front to back, and 18 feet from side to side. 

Tho same method of search was maintained throughout, vis.;—As vertical 
sections of clay and stone rubble were exposed by pick and shovel, each new 
exposure was carefully examined by several of our party, and as the fallen material 
was placed in barrows for tipping down the clitT, each shovelful was carefully 
searched, so that no relic of importance was passed over. 

On examining some small portions of clay that had adhered to the rock on the 
left of tho cave, at iho spot where human teeth had lieen found during the previous 
exploration, four more of these teeth were discovered, bringing the total up to 13. 

Tho one great cause for regret iu coonectiou with the whole of this explora¬ 
tion is the decalcifying nature of the clay. Bono was abundant on every side, but 
it chiefly showed as white, unctuous, clayey matter, adhering to stones, and in many 
parts merely as white marbling in the surrounding clay. The wonder is, not that 
wo obtained so few coherent bones, but that we obtained so many. 

Jn places where ashes hiul become mingled with the clay as near the hearth, 
and had thus reduced its chemical action, a few determinable hones were obtained. 

Tbo discovery of bone, of flint chippings, and flint implements, at diftereut 
elevations, ranging up to about 10 feet above the main boartb, was at first puzzling, 
but it M'ould seem clear that repeated falls of stone from the roof, and of clay from 
a fissure therein, took place while the cave was occupied and that the new deiKwiW, 
tcrrace-like, were occupied in turn. 

The orffauic remains, other than the human teeth, brought to light during this 
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exploration conaiat, like the last, of tbs remains of animals that the care><lweller 
had brought in for food. 

These bones and teeth w^ere, as on the previous occasion, forwarded by the 
Committee to the British Museum (Natnral History Department), and were kindly 
identified by Drs. Woodward and Andrews. 

They represent, for the moat part, as in the previous exploration, the woolly 
rhinoceros, two species of horse, some huge ox, probably the urm, sheep or goat., 
varions small deer, and the reindeer, bat comprise one new form, viz., portions of 
skull and bases of antlers of a very large deer, probably retl deer. These last may 
strike an ordinary observer as very large for this species, but it must be remembered 
that the red doer of pleistocene times was of much greater proportions than its 
modern representative. (Lydekker on Fossil Cerrida.) 

The human teeth were examined by Dr. Keith, Curator of the Museum of the 
Royal College of Snrgeons, and prononneed by him as forming part of the same set 
discovered last year, that is, as belonging to the same individual. 

It is renuirkable that whilst the great mass of bones and a large proportion of 
the teeth (notably tlie molars of Bos) are much decomposed, some are in perfect 
preservation. Amongst the welbpreserved ones are fortunately those of Aomo ; 
whilst a huge molar of woolly rhinoceros, the molars of reindeer, the incisors and 
canine of a large horse, the incisors of Bos, and all the teeth of the small bovids, 
are quite sound. 

The relics of human industry discovered in this second exploration consist of 
about sixty well-fioisbed flint implements (discarding such flints as may possibly be 
implements, but bear no marks of secondary chipping), and a considerable number 
of round and oval pebblee, probably used as hammers or trituraeors. 

Of the flint implements secured, some are are probably fine specimens. They 
are all of one type, the **PoiDte-MonsterieDne^' of Mortillet. It is worthy of note 
that whilst flint instruments and chippings were very plentiful near the cave 
entrance, they became more scarce as we proceeded inwards, and at 20 feet or so 
from the opening, they practically ceaied. 

This raises a very interesting point with regard to the previous oxteusion of the 
cave outwards, and across the gorge, the exigencies of sufficient light for the work 
of implement making being implied. 

This, and some associated problems connected with the geology of the district 
in pleistocene times, would form an interesting subject for future consideration. • 

W hen the exploration of the hearth and of its upward extension bad been 
completed to the limits already mentioned, it was deem^ expedient owing to the 
condition of the nearly vertical tains, to stop any further work in that direction, and 
to devote attention to an examination of the strata underlying the floor in order to 
ascertain if the cave bore evidences of occupation at a still earlier period. 

A trench five feet wide and five feet deep was therefore opened against the left- 
hand wall, beneath the site of the hearth, and this was continued to a distance of 
25 feet from the opening. 

This trench revealed the following strata, viz. >— 

(1) Immediately below the floor, and for about a foot in thickness, a layer of 
stone and clay rubble identical with that which had filled the cave, 

(2) Below this a layer, about 18 inches thick, of gravel-like, disintegrated 
granite, with very little intermingling of clay. 

(3) Next a bed, abont a foot or 16 inches thick, of black gritty material, tun¬ 
nelled in many places by boles an inch to an inch and a half in diameter and round 
in section. Closer examination showed that these holes were the negative casts of 
branches, which had completely disappeared but had left their impress, even to such 
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dotail a* the atnictnre of their bark, and in some places lines, showing that ivy. or some 

other clinging plant had once adhered to them. « 

AcasVobtained by running fine plaster of Paris mto one of these hoI.», gives a 
fair facsimile of the branch which formed it. The wood was apparently oak or e m 
and the investing creeper ivy. If thia is correct, it denotes » 7^^** 

the climate was more generous than when the cave 

Chemical analysis of this bed by Mr. F. W. Toms (Official 
this layer consists of decomposed animal and vegetable matter, and the presence 

nitrogen shows that it was not a hearth. ... • 

Fragments of bone in this layer aro not soft and clayey aa in the ’>PP« 
but arTfossilized, and their analysis is identical with that pf fosad liono from so 

caves in coraposei! of whitish clay and granite 

fraitmont. «n(l this was contiimoiis downwanls to the extent cxcaTstel. 

A .e;=ond trench w« then opened near tl.e eantr. o. the cave, and jondng U.o 
first one at ite aide. This revealed the same eiiccession of strata. 

No flint chippings, nor any indication whatever of man's presenee, oennr m these 
laverf showing that what has been termed the “main floor 'marks U.e original and 
onW occupation of the cave by Homo Br«/o<fe«.<,-Man of the Nemiderthol rac^ 

^ Among minor points of interest connected with this exploration is one th^, 
contrary to usually received opinion, suggest, that Mottstonaii man was aoqnainted 

with the bow aod arrow, or at least with the arrow. . . • i „.k 

We found embedded in the clay a little implement, an inch lu length and 
three-quarters of an inch in width at the base, and, like Moustenan mplements in 
gmimal, witli on, side smooth and the other ««fidly worked, 
fnd shliik with indications of a conresponding barb having l>cca broken off. 

The question oaturally arises, is it an arrow head " ‘JP 

bot delicately-fashioned “pointe Mousterienne^’ which hw Uen broken off. and m 
which the fnwturo has resulted in this remarkable arrow-Iike barb and shank ? 

"• ru’L'redtat'ro'Lrrespooding type o, implement amongst Mo- 

torim. relic, is on record : nor did w. find any similar type during onr excavations. 
The form of the implement is probably accidental. 

^ An assumption arrived at in the early suge. of 
rented It was’^ then thought that the rabble of clay and atone by ^ 

rLicompictcly^rn.^^^^ 

rtVCciLhig cat of the nibble wa. proceciM with, it became evident that the 

cley and rabble ellinded inside the cave for many feet above the level of 

so that it. removM revealed a domed roof, with clay and rubble forming the top 

* ’’^hrTair'of'r^k into which the cave opens is quite flat mid vertical for some 

tIc ^careTr^f «. much clay iithin the cave, and in the talus within the gor^ 
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constitutes the " head ” of geologists, a wash of material, by glacial flo<HU. And the 
question arises, whence was it derired ? The moorland above, and for a mile or more 
aimind is clajless, beiog clothed at best with a tbin layer of blackish soil formed of 
decomposed heather and gritty particles of the Hat granite base on which it lies. 
Moreover, between the level moorland and the spur of cliff in which are situated the 
gorge and the cave there is a neck, or depression, of quite 30 feet in deptli. 

This denotes a considerable difference in the configuration of the land ^twoen the 
present and the period when ths cave w^ occupied by Mousteriao man, and opens an 
interesting field for survey and consideration. 

One more, although a miuor point, in concoction with the exploration of this 
cave deserves notice. In the lists given of the flora and fauna of Mousteriim times 
no mention is mado of the tnrecto, such delicate structured being no doubt rarely 
preserved. 

In a vertical section of the clay, deep within the mass of nibble and under such 
conditions as to preclude the possibility of adventitious origin, was a largo l>e6tle. The 
insect itself was in the form of powder, but Its impress, thoracic segmeut, elytra and 
legs, were clearly and minutely delineated in the clay. It was a large species, about the 
siao of our Hydrophilm^ but much stouter dono-ventraily. UufortUDatoIy, neither (ho 
specimen nor its impj-css could be preserved, bat it is perhaps well to placo tliis on 
record towards a possible extension of the fauna of Mousterian times from other 
districts. 

This stage of the exploration was completed on the 21st August. 

In superintending the work we were assisted from first to last by Mr. J. W, Sinel. 
Mr. R. R. Marett joined us on the 17th August. The Presideut (Colonel E. C. Mnlet 
de Carteret), Drs. Duolop, Cbappuis and Nicbolls, and several other members of tbo 
Society paid visits. Mr. A. H, Barreau and Mr. Emile Guiton were good enough to 
assist 118 by taking photographs. 

Tribute should here be paid to the workmen employed, Mr. Ernest Daghorn and 
his two assistants. Not only did these men work assiduonsly mid energetically, but 
they took an enthusiastic interest in the researches, and never failed to note the 
slightest indication of what might be a relic, or a trace of the objects of which wo 
were in search. ED. TOULMIN NICOLLE. 

J. SINEL. 


REVIEWS. 

Turkestan: Archaeology. Stein 

Ruins of Desert Cathay: Personal A^rra^ine of Explorations in Central QQ 
Asia and JVesUrtmost China. By M. Aurel Stein. Two vols. Macmillan Ou 
1912. 42s. net. 

This personal iiarrativo by a well-known explorer has been expected with interest 
by all who know the scope of Stein’s second exi>edition, or had been privilege*! to 
see some of Uie remarkable antiquities and works of art brought safely to Europe in 
the face of so many diflBculties. Ancient Khotan was published five years ago, but 
even yot wo hardly realise our debt to Stein for bis leading part in making known 
the civilisation of inner Asia during the first milleniiium of our era. His second 
journey has supplemented the first with a fulness of material which has surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations. He has indicated the paths followeil by Hellenistic 
influences from Syria, and Buddhist influences from India, as they streamed eastward 
from the Pamir; we now realise what happened when they blended in Eastern 
TurkesUn with that vigorous early art of China which Europe is at last beginning 
to understand. ^ 

Stein’s second journey began in 1906, and occupied two yearo, the winters 
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being Jovoted to archffiological reaearch. Starting from the Indo-Afgban frontier^ he 
crowed the Hindu Kush with the Tarim basii^ where UU work of 1900-1 had given 
such remarkable results. Excavation at Kija yielded freeh Kharostbi tablets of the 
style now familiar to us, but it was further east, towards Lop Nor, at Tun-huang and 
Miran, that he discovered frescoes of extraordinary interest and obtained the great series 
of manuscripts and painted silk banners which lend so signal an importance to the 
present expedition. The recovery of the manuscripts and paintings is a part of the 
romance of arehaiology, and the reader con only be referred to the account in the second 
volume. We need not anticipate results which cannot be estimated at their full 
worth until the publication of the final report. The new material clearly con6rni8 the 
theory that lato Hcllonistic and Persian art, in alliance with the doctrines of Indian 
Buddhism, penetrated to the very frontiers of China long before the year 1000; and 
that, although the Chinese successfully opposed the invasion, its effecte are oven now 
apparent in the iconography or Buddhism in the Far East. The ground on which the 
opposing cultures met was conquered by the sand towards the end of the first millen¬ 
nium, and the battle of man and nature has seldom been so vividly presented to the 
imagination as in the pictnres hero given of a civilisaUon in retreat over a region of 
encroaching dunes and slowly dying rivers. More than once Stein has himself 
known anxious hours in crossing the Taklamakan, and experience seems to lend ^Iiiy 
to his words as he describes tbe desolation of these wind-eroded wastes and forbidding 
deserts where an advanced civilisation once flourished. 

Tbe intervals between the seasons fit for excavation were uUUsed for geographical 
discovery. Tbe observations taken at great altitudes in the Nan Shan and Kiin-lun 
ranges, when archmological work in the lower country was impossible, are of high 
geographical imporUnce, and the account of them brings before us in a striking 
manner the physical grandeur of Central Asia, and the abrupt contrasts in its 
scenery. The photographs of barren sands and snowy mountains are of unsurpassed 
interest. Barely has a single book contained so many landscapes which fascinate at 
first sight by their suggestion of grandeur of isolation. On the one side we have 
peaks and glaciers, dark gorges, stupendous walls of ice-crowned rock, panoramas over 
vast ranges that lose themselves in the distance; on tbe other the leagues of the 
ribbed sand, the wastes eroded by wind, the desiccated stems of poplara marking the 
sites once inhabited by large communities. Whether tbe point of view is in the suows 
nt an elevation of 20,000 feet, or in the desert far below them, there is the same 
luistore, impressive loneliness. 

The men who to-day live on the liorders of these vast solitudes are not forgotten 
ill Stein's i>age8; many of his photos showing groups of Taghlik, Kbirgix, and 
Chinese are very successful; but an important contribution to tbo ethnology of tbe 
region may be expected when the measurements entrusted to Mr. Joyce have been 
tabulated and the conclusions published in the fiual report. They will include data with 
regard to tbe Is>pUk, an interesting nomad and fishing {leople of the region of Lop 
Nor. There are many points of general ethnographical interest scattered through 
these volumes; we have only space to mention the use of smokc-sigualling between 
station and station along the ancient Chinese frontier wall. 

Stein is generous in recording tbe aid of everyone, whether official alwcad, or 
savant at home, who has in any way furthered his enterprise or enhanced tbe 
scientific value of his results ; he has expressed in the fullest terms his gratitude for 
their assisUnce and their learning. But when one thinks of what be himself has 
done, one wonders what cumulation of epithets could do justice to his achievement. 
Not only once but twice he has carried to a successful end an expedition demanding 
for its happy issue the qualities of many men, aud he has done it with an unprece¬ 
dented economy. He has been equal to every Usk, from triangulating iieaks to 
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packing fragile antiquities for camel transit, from the deciphering of an ancient script 
to the management of unruly or despondent Asiatics. He has kept alive the scholar’s 
enthusiasm through mouths of solitude and hardship; by sympathetic knowledge of 
oriental ways he has commanded the confidence of ambau and general, priest and 
interpreter, and all the very various personalities with which the traveller in the heart 
of Asia must come in eoutact. We can only say that work at once so versatile and 
thorough, BO wide in scope, so rich in results to art and science, must rank with the 
most distinguished exploration of our time. 

The one criticism which may suggest itself -to many is that in these volumes there 
is such profusion of detail that their thousand pages may somewhat trench upon the 
rights of the more extensive work which is to follow. It may be that proportion 
would have gained by the reduction to lower terms of what we may call the minutim 
of experience, but if there be excess, it will but slightly trouble the reader who has 
once fairly set out on bis own voyage tlut>ugh these nmety*seven chapters. The 
infectious zeal of the author will carry him lightly over the arid facts, and, here and 
there, he will find human touches which in a personal narrative are distinctly in their 
place. The tale of ihe bay Badakslu pony which went through such long and varied 
privations only to die at the very end of the journey on a grim Tibetan plateau, will 
appeal to every lover of a horse; and all will rejoice at tlie safe home-coming 
of the fox-terrier Dash (Kar-dash Beg = Sir Siiow-friend), well named in two 
languages for his impetuous ways and bis delight in the mountain snows. 

The publication of the JRuins of Detert Cathay increases the eagerness with 
srhich we await the authoritative report which Stein and his collaborators have now 
in preparation. 0. M. D. 


Physical Anthropologry. Duckworth. 

Prthiitorie Man. By W. L. H. Duckworth, M.A., M.D., So.D. Cambridge QA 
Manuals of Science and Literature Series. Cambridge University Press, 1912. uU 

This little book is, we think, the most valuable of all the recent publications on 
prehistoric man because it is the work of one who, while be has spared no pains to 
master his subject, has no particular theory of his own to advance. 

As long as a writer is responsible for a theory he uncooscioualy or sabconsciously 
disposes bis facts in such a way that, although no accusatiou of untrutbfulness should 
be brought against him, the reader comes away with the impression that the theory is 
very true or very false, and the bosk becomes a more or less brilliant piece of special 
pleading. 

In this particular work Dr. Duckworth sums np in an unprejudiced way all the 
evidence which has come before him of prehistoric man, and the resnlt is disheartening 
hot very wholesome. He thinks that, on the whole, there is some evidence of an 
evolutionary process from a Simian ancestor, though even here tliere is much to be said 
on the other side, and he shows us how wonderfully little the geologists and anatomists 
have been able to help us to form a definite opinion. 

Taking the Neanderthal race as an example, we are introduced to the following 
hypotheses :— 

1. That this race was a stage in the evolution of modern man from an anthropoid 

ancestor. 

2. That it was a retrogressive ritce undergoing elimination owing to its nnfitness 

to sorvive, and that it ultinuitely disappeared. 

3. That.the Australian aborigines still represent this race. 

4. That it was a race owing some of its cranial characteristics to the physiological 

effects of great cold. 
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5. That it was a racs suffering from a modified attack of a disease alli^ to 

acromegaly, due to over-activity of the pituitary gland, and that this activity 

might have been stimulated by heat. ..i 

6 . That it, like the rest of mankind, showed no sign of being derived from eithe 

a gorilla>Hke or an oraug-like ancestor. 

7. That it was derived from a gorilla-like, while eomo other i-acos of mankind 


were derived from an oraug-like ancestor. 

We are also at liberty, of course, to work out any combinations of these venous 

hypotheses as long as they are not mutually destructive. 

The activity of the last ten years in discovering fresh evidence of prehistoric man 
is well described as far as a small manual will allow, and the author thinks that Uio 

future has much more in store for us. . » i i „„ 

A study of this book will, we think, convince most people that our leaders have 
generalised rather more freely than the facts warrant, and that, for a time, wo s lO 
Jo well to seirch for aoJ record carefolly fre.h detail, and realise that “ 
know hardly anything of the story of prehistoric man. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthropology. British Association. 

An/Aropo/oay at the Britieh Association for the Advancement of SnenrCy Q| 
Dundee Meeting, September \th to 11/A. 1912. Report of Proceedings i« 

Section H. {Anthropology). , « * r* niiAt 

The Anthropological Section met under the presidency of Professor hr. .tmoi 

Smith. F.R.S., who in his presidential address dealt with the development * ® 
brain with special reference to the Anthropoid Apes and Man. The address is published 
in full in Aa/Mrc, Vol. XC., p. 118. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


PnOMtssoR R. Anthony.— TAe Brain of the La Quina FosstlMan -Thohirum 
of the fossil man from La Quina, whoso remains were discovered by Dr Honn Martin 
on September I8th, 1911, closely resembles those of Neanderthal, Gibraltar, »«<1 J-* 
Chapelle aur Saints. The measurements furnished figures pracUcally identical with 
those obtained from the Chapelle brain. The frontal lobe in particular preseuts in 
relation to the other lobes a development intermediate to that found among the anmro- 
poid apes (simiidm) on the one hand and modern men on the other (frontal index; 
simudm = 32-20 ; La Quina = 35*70; La Chapelle = 35-75. Modem men * 43-30). 
The ueopallial topography appears to have been equally similar to that of the man 
of La Chapelle. The brains of the fossil human beings of La Quina and La Chapelle 
appear to come nearer to the brains of the anthropoid apes than any other known 
human brains. 


pROFissoR Arthur Keith.—TA e Brain of Gibraltar Man. 

Professor R. Anteont and Dr. A. S. de Santa Mabia.-TAc Supr<uylvian 
Operculum in the Brains of Primates, with Special Reference to Us Cojidifton xn 
Man—The suprasylvian operculum of the primates is essentially a part of the 
cortical territory which we have called “peripheral.” From the morphological point of 
view it can be considered as the result of so expansion of the cortex at the pla^ 
where the change of thickness in the wall of the cerebral hemisphere occurs as the 
result of the presence of the central grey nuclei {corpus striatum). 

Consisting in the human brain of arcuate convolutions, each possessing an axial 
sulcus and separated the one from the other by more or less definite incisions, it presents 
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for onr consideration the following essential parts, some of which do not exist at all 
and othora are merely outlined in the other primates 

1. Supratylvian Operculum. —^Present in all primates with definitely convoluted 
brains with tlie solitary exception of Ckirompt. It is due to an expansion of the 
cortex situated above the suprasylvian sulcus which made its appearance long before 
any opercular formation began. 

2. Opercula of the gyrus reunieiu. —The gyrus rcuniens in the LeDiiirs, as it ia 
m the Dog f^ily, is altogether superficial. In the anthropoid apes its posterior part 
(the middle insula of Holl) alone ia operculated. In man only is its anterior part (the 
anterior insula of Marchand) operculated, although in certain very precious individual 
speciroena of gorilla and chimpanzee brains we have been able to find the commencement 
of similar operculation. 

3. Holopenpkeral Opercu/Km.—Situated altogether behind, this operculum repre¬ 
sents the operculation of a part of tho peripheral territory itself. 

Professor R. Akthoxt and Professor G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S.— 
on Palaolitlae jVan.—This dUcussioo afforded Professor Anthony an opportunity of 
laying before the S^tion a farther acconut of his researches on the development of 
the brain as exemplified by the earliest humau remains. 

W. L. H. Duckworth, M.D., Sc.D.— Description of a Human Jato of Palaolithic 
Antiquity from Kent's Cavern, Torquay.— T:\xc third report of the Committee 
appointed to supervise the expIoraUon of Kent’s Cavern. Torquay, presented to tho 
Association at tho Dundee meeting in 1867, announced the discovery (on January 3rd, 
1867) of a fewgmenury human upper jaw, eml>€dd6d in the granular stalagmite floor, 
20 inches thick. Its associations indicated an antiquity corresponding to that of the 
extinct cave animals. The fragment includes the alveolar margin and palatine process 
as well as the four teeth—the first premolar and the three molar (of the right side) 

In regard to the transverse width at the level of the premolar teeth and the 
dimensions of the molar crowns, the Kent’s Cavern specimen comes fairly into line 
with the human jaws and teeth to which palmolithio antiquity is definitely ossigne.!. 
The resemblances to the fragmonUry upper jaw of the Spy specimen (No. 1) are the 
closest. But the Kent’s Cavern teeth have distinctly larger crowns than the Spy 
teeth. The curious fusion of the molar roots, which characterises the molar leeth 
from Jersey (St. Br^lade’s Bay), and also from Krapina, is not present. Neither is 
It found m the teeth of the jaw from Spy. [Proc. Nat. Hist. Soc., Torouau.'] 
Professor A. Keith and Dr. E. Ewart.— Account of the Discovery of 
Human Skeletons tn a raised beach near GuUane.—The skeletal remains in the 
Mrliest strau were aasociated with neolithic impIemenU of an early type, and in the 
discussion which followed the paper, Professor Bryce expressed the belief that they 
represented an earlier type than any yet found in Scotland, antedating the human 
remains found in cairns. 


PRorasROR G. Elliot Smith, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.—On the Physical Characters 
of the Human Remains found by Mr. in Mastabas of the Ilnd and lIJrd 

Dynasties at Sakkara.—T\\e problem that specially called for solution in the exami¬ 
nation of this series of skulls was whether there was an/ evidence of foreign admixture 
in the population of the Ilnd and Illrd Dynastic period in Lower Egypt, such as ia 
known to have occurred by the time of tho IVtli Dynasty. The people buried in 
these earliest Sakkarn mastokas showed numerous unmistakable alien traits ; but at 
the same time they exhibit such a series of gradations, passing into tho commoner 
type of L^ptian, as to raise for discussion the interesting problem whether real 
blending of characters occurs in human mixtures ? 

Report of the Committee on the Physical Characters of the Ancient Egyptians 
Frederic Wood-Jokes, D.Sc., U.B.-Nubas Ancient and Modern —The 
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arclifcologicol survey of Niiliia lias yielded ati ciionnoiis amount of material for tJio 
autkro|)ological study of the iiilmbitanU of Nubia and of the rucomovomouts from 
pre-dynaatic times until the Christian |>eriod. As breaks in this connected story wo 
have some groups of hurials which do not And a natural place in the soqiienco of 
types. One such group was designated the “X group.” These “X group” people 
are dated to 200-500 a.d. : they did not adopt the characteristic Christian typo of 
burial, but were intorroil in **siJe-chamlw” graves; and their pottery forms wero 
for the most part foreign to the culture of the sarrounding peoples. Since the first 
annual report of the survey was published (1907-8) a good series of intact bodies has 
been found in tlie later held work of tbe expedition ; and Captain R. G*. Anderson, 
of the Egyptian Medical Corps, has discoverod beyond the sonthern confines of Nnbia 
graves of true *‘X group” types containing bodies showing mutilations and physical 
characters similar to those of the “ X group ” people. Further, recent skulls have 
boon obtained both by Captain Anderson and by Dr. Soligmann which throw a groat 
deal of new light upon the racial affinities of these intruders in early Christian times 
in Nubia. 

Frederic Wood-Jones, D.Sc., M.B.—TAs Lesions caused byj^idicial tlunging : 
An AfUJiropohgical Siudg. —During the first season’s field work of the Egyptian 
Government Survey of Nubia tbore was unearthed a sorios of liodios, showing the 
effects of various forms of violent death. Their place of burial was within the walls 
of wimt had been a lioman frontier fort, and thoro was every indication that they 
had 1>con oxecutc<l in Roman times. One mau actually had the hangman’s rope in 
situ round his neck, mid a very large nmnbor showed a curious lesion of the base of 
the skull, which was diagnosed as being caused by hanging. However, when skulls 
of criminals were examinod in musonms it was found that this lesion did not exist in 
men known to have been ^ hanged.” 

Methods of hanging have changed from time to time, and the lesions produced 
have been studied by many people; but there is still a groat want of ngreemont in 
the ideas as to the actual injury inflicted. 

In the history of English judicial hanging tbe variatiou in method easily accounts 
for the variety of lesions which have boon found and claimed as the cause of death, 
and the abecnco of lesion in many museum specimens. 

Douolas E. Dbruy, M.B., Cu.B.— An Egyptian Macrocephalic Ukull, v>Uh 
the Bones of the Skeleton. —A skeleton illiistratiog tho above condition was found at 
Sliurafa, near Heliiaii, on the oast bank of the Nile. 

W. L. II. Duckworth, M.D., Sc.D.— Contributioiu to Sudanese Anthropometry. — 
Tho mcasuromeuts and other observations wore made by Oliver Atkey, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
medical inspector for tho Dongola Frovinco, Anglo-Egyptiau Sudan; 136'men were 
observed grouped as follows:— 

Group. Group. 

A. Jemeni • • Thirty men. D. Kahabish - Ton men. 

B. Amarer • Sixty men. E. Somali • • Tliroe men. 

C. Hadendova - Twelve men. F. Miscellaneous - Twenty-one men. 

Tlio two groups, jomeui and Amsror, selected for comparison, confront each 

other on opposite shores of tho Red Sea in its more southern part. Fivo of tho 
measurements are tabulated as follows :— 

CUaractcr. Jemeoi. Amarer. 


I. Stature 

- 

- 

- 1650 

1710 

2. Nasal index - 


. 

69 

73 

3. Cephalic index 

- 

- 

77-47. 

76-89 

4. Upper facial index - 

- 

. 

52-3 

52-3 

5. Interocular width 

• 

- 

. 106 

106 
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The examination of two characters, viz., stature and cephalic index, shows that 
the differences observed are such as suggest an approach of the Aroarer men to a 
type which may be described as “Nilotic." 

An examination of the descriptive characters leads to the statements following :— 
Character. Jemoni. Amarer. 

6 . Eye colour.—Position of the mean value in the scale of eye 

colours as measured the lightest up to the darkest (100) * 55 60 

7. Skin colour (of unexposed skin).—Position of the mean value 

in the scale of skin colours as measured from the lightest to 

the darkest (100) ------ 18*45 47*75 

8 . Hair of head.—Position in the scale, measured from the 

straigbtest to the most closely curled (100) - - 49*3 70*13 

In two characters (6 and 7), the Amarer stand nearer the more deeply pigmented 
end of tho scale. In the third character (8). they show a markedly greater tendency 
lu a frizzly type of hair on the head. The inference drawn ahove from the stature 
and the nasal index is confirmed hereby. 

9. The individnal cephalic indices show a distinction between the two groups 
not indicated by the mean cephalic index. 

Out of the thirty Jement, no loss than ten have a cephalic index of eighty or 
upwards, and one individnal provides an index of eighty-seven. 

The proportion of brachycephalic heads among the Amarer is just half of its 
value among the Jemeni, for out of sixty Amarer men again ten provide an index of 
eighty or upwards. Moreover, the highest individual value is elghty-ffve, though 
there are two intiances of eighty-four. 

L. F. Tatlor, B.A .—An Account of tome Bontoc Igvrott .—Measurements of 
6 fty-foar Bontoo Igorote exhibited at Barrs Court were made by the author with 
assistance from Dr. Duckworth. 

Tho Igorots of Bontoo are supposed to represent a comparatively unmixed 
subdivision Indonesian stock. 

The men are short (the mean stature being only 155 cm.), but of almost ideal 
muscular development. The skin is of a dark bronze-brown shade ; the hair is black, 
or of the darkest browu; while plentiful and coarse on the scalp, it is scanty else¬ 
where. The women are much shorter than the men, and in appearanoe recall the 
Chinese or Indo-Chinese. The measurements provide indioations of two groups. One 
suggests the Indonesians of Borneo and the allied types of Assam, while the other 
is Indo-Chineso. 


ETHNOGEAFHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

Dr. Gkoroe Brtce. —The EtlahlitKment andFirtl Year-and-a-halft Work of the 
Anthropologital Division of the Geological Survey of Canoefa.*—Tho Anthropological 
Division of the Geological Survey was organised on September Ist, 1910, under the 
direction of a regularly appointed Government stsfff consisting of Dr. E. Sapir, Mr. 
C. M. Barbeau, and Mr. Harlan I. Smith. The department was divided into three 
branches ; ethnology and philology, archeology, and physical anthropology. As a rule 
the special expeditions and local surveys have been entrusted to paid agents not ou 
the permaneut staff. 

The foUowing is a brief sketch of the work which has already been done :— 

Dr. Sapir has been engaged in the investigation of the Nootka of Vancouver 
Island, and in a number of preliminary surveys of the Indians of Ontario and Quebec. 
Mr. Barbeau was sent to work among the Hurons and Wyandots. Mr. H. I. Smith 
has been assisted in the collection and arrangeraent of specimens from British Columbia 
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by Dr. Wintemberg. Mr. V. Stefanssou is engaged ia Arctic exploratioo. In 1910 
he discovered a hitherto uodescribed people near Cape Bixley. 

Collections of folklore and legends of the Micmacs of eastern Canada have been 
made by Dr. C. MacMillan. Dr. A. Goldenweiser spent two mouths on the Iroquois 
Reserve at Tuscarora) Brant Co., Ontario. Mr. F. W. Waugh and Mr. F. H. S. 
Knowles sire also working among the Iroquois on the Six Nations Reserve near 
Brantwood. Linguistic work among the Ojibway is being carried on by Dr. P. Radin. 
Dr. W. II. Mechlin has obtained much valuable information as to the sociology, 
religion, and linguistics of the Malecite and Micmac tribes of New Brunswick and 
Quebec. Mr, J. A. Toit will begin work on the distribution and classification of 
the Athabascan tribes during the coming year. It is hoped that at the end of another 
year, when the arrangement of the collections already made has been completed, 
Canada will be fully in line with other countries. 

P. Amal'RT Talbot, B.A. — Tribes of the West and Central Sudan, 

C. S. Myebs, M.A., M.D.— Sarawak Music. 

Dr. Ales HROLidKA .—Note on the Living Representatives of the Old A'orM- 
eastern Asiatic Races which gave America its Indians. 

W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., F.R.S.—“ Conventionalisation ” in Primitive Art .—^In 
Polynesia and Melanesia the general direction of change in art motives is from 
naturalistic representations to geometrical patterns. Nevertheless, the various psycho* 
logical factors implied by tbe term ** conventionalisation *’ do not furnish a complete 
explanation of this. They cannot account for the coming into being of definite 
geometrical patterns, sometimes even more complicated than the objocts from which 
tboy have been derived. They are insufficient to explain why tbe human figure 
should become in one place n lozenge and in another a set of concentric circles or 
even a spiral. In mauv cases at least the motive must be sought in the interaction 
of peoples possessing different forms of artistic expression. 

Thus, the art of tbe Banks Islands in Melanesia is most naturally to be explained 
as the result of the interaction between two peoples ; one coming from elsewhere whose 
art was devoted to tbe expression of human and animal forms ; the<other an aboriginal 
population, whose designs consisted chiefiy of simple rectilinear patterns. Tbe transi* 
tion from the representation of a man to such a figtire as the lozenge is to be explained 
by the greater persistence of the aboriginal form of expression as tbe art introdneed by 
the immigrants was transmitted from person to person, and from generation to genera¬ 
tion. Similarly, the transition from the frigate-bird to the scroll pattern of the Massim 
is to be explained by the mixture of a people to whom tbe frigate-bird was a pre¬ 
dominant object of interest with one whose geometrical art had taken tbe spiral and 
other curvilinear forms. 

W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., F.R.S.— The Disappearance of Useful Arts. —In 
many parts of Oceania there is evidence that objects so useful as tbe cauoe, pottery, 
and the bow and arrow have once been present in places where they are now 
unknown or exist only in degenerate form. It is often impossible to find adequate 
motives for this loss in such obvious factors as lack of raw material or unsuitability 
to a new environment. Social factors not at once obvious and even magical or 
religious beliefs and practices have to be brought hi to explun the loss. The 
limitation of the manufacture of useful objects to small bodies of craftsmen liable to 
be destroyed through disease or war has probably been an important factor, but this 
alone would not have been sufficient if the religions character of the craft had not 
prevented other members of tbe community from following It when the craftsmen 
disappeared. 
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Some of the widely ecccptod theories of anthropology dopeud on the assntnptioo 
that useful arts would never be allowed to lapse. This assumption^ which rests on 
the application of our uiilitarian standards <rf conduct to cultures widely different 
from our own^ has ))een shown to l>o without justification. If islanders can lose the 
canoe, of what elements of culture cau we say that they could never be lost? 

B. Lindsat.—O n a Totem Pole from the Queen Charlotte Islands. —The polo 
is a small one carved in stone, the material being a hard black shale. The back of 
the polo is slightly hollowed. Five sculptured figures of beautiful workmanship roprc- 
seiit the Bear Totem ; the Raven Totem, a frog«liko animal, with a curious tail marked 
with diagonal lines, perhsps representing scales; a human with no legs, but two 
pawdike bands squeezed under the chin ; and the Beaver Totem. The roeasuremonta 
arc approximately as follows:—Height 17^ inches; width at base, 3 inches, at top 
2 inches; projection, of lowest figure 3 inches, of top figure nearly 2 inches. 

Discussion on Scottish Folklore. 

(a) W. Crooke, B.A.— The Studt/ of Customs connected with the Calendar in 
iS'cof/amf.—Attention was called to the importance of the study of calendar customs 
in Scotland, many of which seem to be survivals of the primitive method of reckon* 
ing time by seasons, not by solar or innar changes. It is suggested that traces of this 
primitive mode of reckoning may be found in the dates of hiring fairs for domestic 
and agricultural servants. 

(If) E. S. Hariland.— Folklore as an Element of History. —The formal history, 
whether of a country at large or of a county, tells us little or nothing of the life of 
the bulk of the people. Folklore, on the other hand, investigates the sayings and 
doings of the people as distinguished from the ruling classes. The north-eastern 
countries of Scotlsnd were for ages the battle-ground of races whose descendants 
form the present population. A eolleetion of its folklore should therefore present 
many interesting features having an important bearing on the history of the country. 

(c) Camdx J. a. MacCcllock, D.D.—Fairy and other Folk-beliefs in the 
Highlands and lotelands.—There is great ultimate similarity of folklore everywhere. 
Examples of this from Scotland are:'-(a) Charms (Highland, Etruscan^ Babylonian); 
(i) water monsters (Highland, Lowland, Teutonic, Australian); (e) beliefs of fisher- 
folk (Hebrides, east coast of Scotland). 

Any attempt to prove particular ethnic influences is a matter of difficulty, 
especially in Scotland, yet there is a possibility of arriving st some definite results 
by a careful comparison of folk-beliefs with earlier race traditioos, and older Pagan 
beliefs where those are available, and with the characteristics of the folk themselves. 
Illustrations of this may be drawn from the fairy-belief as found in three districts 
of Scotland—the West Highlands, the Lowlands, and the northern districts and 
islands, representing respectively and in the main Celtic, Teutonic, and Scandinavian 
cultures :— 

1. Highland Fairies.—Connection with Irish fairies and with earlier divinities ; 

the Tuatha Danaan; greater romanticism and imagination. 

2. Lowland Fairies. — Homely, rough, boisterous humour; connection with 

Teutonic elves. 

3. Northern.—Names and certain characteristics show connection with the fairy- 

folk of Scandinavia. 

While in both Highland and Ixjwiand groups there is a similarity of occupation 
ascribed to fairies. In the Highlands the belief is much more animistic tbau in the 
Lowlands. In the Lowlands the l>elicf is mixed up with witchcraft. Greater vitality 
and complexity of folk-belief is shown in the Highland regions than in the Lowlands. 
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Aft oxampicft of boliefa still ftctive there mny be cited The evil eye, second sight, 
and shape^abifting. 

(rf) J. W. Brodie-Ikxks.— Ethnological Traces in Scottish Folklore. —Of the 
original inhabitAiita of Scotland l>efore the first coining of the Celts practically nothing 
is known. Piets, Fomora, Cave men. River drift men, all is obscure. It may bo 
poftsibld to analyse the blend of the old Celtic folk-tales, which are much the same 
in Ireland and in the Western Hebrides. On to these was grafte<l the Scandinavian 
cycle of legends bronght by the Norse invader* and conquerors. These may be aoine- 
timea diatlngnished by comparing the folk-tales of the west of Ireland with the same 
storios as told in the Highlands. Both are to be mot in the Isle of Skye, and some- 
times a blend of the two. Extraneona stories sometimes crop up in a Celtic dress, 
as that of the fairy flag of Duovegan. Akin to this part of the subject are the 
folk-music and also the folk-ilances. There seems little doubt that the reel was 
originally a war-dance, the Skye eightaome a religious dance ; and both have Eastern 
analogies. 

The Saxon or Teutonic colonists, usnally called Lowland Scots, have an entirely 
diflTerent group and character of folk-tales. Here we find mostly Btories of ghosts 
and haunting*. Also here we get the witch legends and compacts with the Devil, 
These are very little to be met with among the Celts of the west. A witch there 
is a creature of the mist, hut among the Lowland Scots a witch is a perfectly human 
woman who has made a compact with the Devil. 

David MacRitciiie.— A’tXcs on the Magic Drum of the Northern Races.—In 
the fthamanistic ceremonies of the races occupying the northern parts of the Eurasian 
continent and of the Japan Islands the sacred drum has long been used as a me<Uum 
enabling the priest to place himself cm rapport with the spirit world, to divine the 
future, and to ascertain synchronous events occurring in foreign countries. He can 
forecast tlie success of tho day’s hunting or other husinoss, heal the sick, afflict 
healthy people with disease, and cause death. The magic drum of the Samoyede is 
still in use. The North American and Greenland Eskimos give a prominent place to 
the drum, but it seems to be chiefly used by them as a musical instrument. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., F.R.S. — An Early Dynastic 
Cemetery i« Egypt. —An extensive cemetery, known as Tarkhan, from the name of the 
adjacent village, was found by the British School only thirty-five miles sonlh of Cairo, 
dating from the earliest historic age down to the pyramid period during the five 
dynasties 0 to IV, which will be one of the standard sources for our knowledge of the 
early historic civilisation. The precise period was ascertained by a tomb with pottery 
of a pre-Menite king and another very large tomb with pottery of Narmer-Meiia. The 
town to which the cemetery belonged appears to have been started as the northern 
capital of the dynastic race before Memphis, and gradually fell out of use under the 
early Pyramid kings. 

The special feature of the cemetery is the extraordinary preservation of both 
woodwork and clothing. \^Britisb School of Arehaology in Egypt.’\ 

J. E. Quibeix. — Recent Excavations at Sakkara, toith Special Refereytee to the 
tomb of Hesy.—Ahoni 400 tombs of the Hud and Illrd Dynasties have been examined 
during the last two winters. They are mastabas of crude brick, with stairway shafts, of 
small burial chambers in which the body lay iu a contracted poaition. In one only, 
that of Hesy, wore paintings found. The wooden panels of Hesy were placed in the 
Bonlec Museum by Marietta more than forty years ago, but no description of tho tomb 
was published and its site has been lost This year it was rtfouud, and an hitherto 
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UDobserved wall forming a part of it has been disclosed. The wall is covered with 
paintings of a markedly different design from any hitherto known. The deceased 
is represented seated under a tent, while before him on a large mat are laid trays 
of wood containing bis funeral furniture. There are in this scene no hieroglyphs, 
no human Bgtires, nothing resembling the other old kingdom tombs. A clay sealing 
dates the monument to the reign of Neter*Kha, the builder of the Step Pyramid 
(lllrd Dynasty). 

Professor G. Exxiot Smith, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.—TAe Earliest Evidence of 
Attempts at Mummijicaiion tn Egypt. —Previously the earliest evidence of mummifi¬ 
cation in Egypt that I was prepar^ to admit was the mummy of Ka-nefer, said to 
belong to tho begiimiog of the IVth Dynasty, although I believe there are reasons for 
thinking it may belong to the Vth Dynasty. In the burial chambers of one of the 
mastabas at Sakkara belonging to the end of the llnd and the beginning of tho 
Illrd Dynasties was found by Mr. Quibell the skeleton of a woman completely invested 
in a large series of bandages—broad sheets of linen rather than the usual narrow 
bandages. The body was flexed as was usual at this period. In the wide interval 
between the bandages and the bones there was a large mass of extremely corroded linen, 
whereas the intermediate and superficial layers of cloth were quite well preserve<l and 
free from corrosion. The corrosion is presumptive evidence that some material (pro¬ 
bably crude natron) was applied to the surface of the body with a view to its 
presorvatioQ. If so, this is the earliest body with unequivocal evidence of an attempt 
artificially to preserve or prevent decomposition in tho soft tissues. 

Henrt S. Wellcome. — "Remains of PrimiUve Ethiopian Races discovered tn 
Southern Sudan. —In 1910 after extended exploration I discovered the site of an 
ancient settlement at Gebel Moya, Sennar Province. The site is located in a basin 
of about 200,000 square metres, high up in the hills, within a natnral fortress of great 
strength. In the course of the excavations many objects were discovered, including 
an exteusive series of stone implements; pottery in great variety, potters* implements, 
and a variety of pigments; rock pictograpbs; namerons figurines of clay representing 
human and animal forms; an extensive variety of beads, amulets, and other ornaments; 
lip, ear, and oilier ornaments in infinite variety; remains of workshops, containing 
various implements, beads, and other ornaments in all stages of manufacture; scarabs 
and small plaques bearing Ethiopian cartouches ranging from about 700 b.o. ; 
numerous Ethiopian and Egyptian objects still under investigation. During the 
second season two cemeteries were excavated and a large number of graves opened, 
human remains being found in various postures, and many objects of interest obtained 
tn situ. Also animal burials, ineludiug cows. No objects from this site have been 
identified as of a date later than the Ptolemaic period. Thus far everything of a 
datable nature has been fouud within 50 centimetres of the surface. 

Douglas E. Dehrt, M.B., Ch.B.— Red Colouration on Ancient Bones from 
Nubia. —Dr. F. Wood Jones and Mr. A. M. Blackman while attached to the Arclneo- 
logical Survey of Nubia found bodies upon whose bones a red pigment was deposited. 
Id some cases the remains of a body-wrapping which had been impregnated with a 
red pigment were found. In the following year I found in a grave of the Middle 
Nubian period, circa 2000 b.c., a body of which the bones were coloured a deep 
briok-red. The colour was evidently derived from a garment placed round the body 
after it bad been flexed for burial. Professor Elliot Smith has pointed out that 
during the XXIst Dynasty in Egypt mummies were painted with a mixture of red 
ochre and gum. 

Thus all Egyptian and Nubian cases afford no evidence Uiat red staining of bones 
points to mutilation before burial, but prove that ochre was used as a pigment to 
colour grave-clotheB or the matting in which the bodies were wrapped. 
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Propbssor G. Elliot Smith.—P ro/««or Beis^ter^s Excavation$ in Egypt on 
behalf of the Boston Museum and Harvard University. 

Mn. F. F. OoiLvr.—rA« Temple of Philce and the Archaoloyical Survey of 
Nubia. 

Mr. Robert Mono. —Coloured Photographs of Theban Tombs. 

A. J. B. Wage, M.A., and M. S. Thompsos, U.K.-Excavations at l/alos in 
Achaea Phthiotis.—Excayuixoixe -were carried ou jnst ontaid© the city wall, where a 
croup of tomha was discovered, and at a tumulus about fifteen minutes away. The 
rembs close to the wall were with one exception, whicli was circnlar m plan, all 
rectangular cist tombs built of slabs. The lases found in them all belong to an 
early phase of the «geometricstyle in which tlie designs, though geometric, recall 
the decoration of the preceding period. The only metal object found was a bronze 


pin with twisted top. . , , 

The tumulus, one of a group, was composed of large river-worn stones with only 

a small admixture of soil, and couceale.1 sixteen separate pyres, each covered by a 
cairn of larger stones. Beoeath these were a heap of pottery, fragments of bou^ 
iron weapons, or bronze fibul®. Six pyres contained bronze fibulee and only smal 
iron knives; the remaining ten pyres contained no libulse but swords, spears, and 
knives of larger size. The pottery ia distinctly later in style than that from the 
tombs by the city wall. [Rn’/tsA School at Athens.'\ 

Professor W. Ridoewat, F.B.A.-On a Find" of Bronze and Iron Javelins 
in Caria.-The tombs of East Crete have alremly given evidence for the overlap of 
bronze and iron swords. The “ find ” now described was discovered at Cnidus, m Cana 
in 1911. It consists of six bronze javelin heads, five iron javelm heads, of exactly 
the same type, a small iron knife, and one or two iron fragment, and a smaU 
whetstone perforated for suspension. This association of javelins of both metals pute 
it beyond doubt that weapons of both metals were in use at the same tune, as is 

represented in Homer. . . , r • 

Report of the Comndtue on Archeological otid Ethnological Imctigaticns in 

Crete. ^ .... 

Pbofkmob G. Elliot Smith, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.-Z)i*cw«<B. on Megahthu: 
Monument, and their Bmldert.—So .doqaBlo eipUn.tion of the .igni6eeece of 
dolmen., oromleeh., alignment., *c., can be found nnleee due ™ogn.t.on m pven 
to (a) the identity of the underlying ideee; (») their geogrephical d.etnbnt.on t 
(e) the chronologicel eoqoonoe of their con.trnction ; (<f) the coincidence of their 
firet eppoerence in meet lende nith the leet pbeM of the Stone Age or the eom- 
mencement of the Age of Metal.; and (.) ‘he improbab.hty of theoriM of inde¬ 
pendent evolution. In the Mediterrm.e.ii and Weetern European *1>= 

of megalithie monument, did not begin until the letter part (iEneohth.o) of the Age 
of StTe, or the commencement of the Age of Metale The mo.t encteut copper 
tools 80 far dUcovsted and accurately doted come from Egypt. It follows that the 
Age of Stone came to a elooe first in Egypt, and in other countne. only at come 
laL time. There is definite evidence of iutereourse mth noighbonring people, at the 
time megalithie elrueture. were erected. These monnment. ore the material witnce. 
to the spread of one definite idea which was handed on from people to people. 

In tbe Neolithic Age the grave was looked upon as a dwelhng in which the 
corpse continued some sort of existence. When meUl tools were invented in Egypt, 
one of the first uses to which the new craft was put was in cuttiug extensive 
chambers in the rock as dwelUng-houses for the dead, and later of building temple 
(of great masses of stone) to which the relatives and friends of the deceased could 

bring their offerings of food. 
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If one considers tbe details of the historj of Egfpt, and bears iu mind the 
chronological order of appearance and the geographical distribution of megalitbic 
monuments and their general plan^ it seems inconceivable that anj other conclusion 
can be reached but that the idea of tomb building evolved in Egypt during the 
fourth and third milleuia B.C., was handed on from people to people. No doubt iu 
each place the common idea was worked out in more or less independent detail. 
Such an idea would necessarily outstrip the culture which gave birth to it in Egypt. 
The cult of building funerary monuments of great blocks of stone would be carried 
by these early missionaries to foreign lands more readily and more quickly than the 
skill to make and use metal tools. Hence the megalitbic culture made its appearance 
in other lands just before the dawn of the Age of Metals. 

T. Eittc PsET, B.A.— toe justified in speaking of a Megalithic Race 9 —It 
is a priori unlikely that the use of huge blocks of stone, where much smaller oues 
would have served the purpose equally well, should have arisen in many centres 
independently. Moreover, megalithic arohitecture follows certain definite rules. It 
is improbable that these principles should have arisen in so mauy places indepen¬ 
dently. Buildings exactly similar in typo, corresponding even in small details, are 
found iu places far apart from each other. Further similarities of detail are to be 
found in the pierced blocks so often found in megalithic tombs, and in the so-called 
“ cup-markings.” Most megalitbic monuments date from much the same period, and 
their geographical position, mainly along the edges of a vast sea route, points to 
connectiou rather than independence. Montelius supposes the custom to have been 
carried from one country to another by the influence of trade, &c. This involves 
the assumption of great trade-routes in the neolithic age—an aasumption which there 
is little evidence to justify. Further, the theory demands that the inhabitants of 
certain countries— e.g.^ Spain—abandoned the method of burying the dead in the 
bare earth for burial in dolmens and other megalithic tombs, solely because certain 
other peoples with whom they had trade relations disposed of their dead in this way. 
There remains the explauation that megalithic architecture was practised by some 
great race which at the end of the neolithic age spread over parts of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, carrjtug this method of building with it. As to the direction of this 
movement we have no evidence, but it is possible that Mackenzie is right in placing 
its starting point somewhere in North Africa. 

The following spoke in the discussion :—Professor Boyd Dawkins, Professor 
Ridgeway, Professor J. L. Myres, Professor Bosanquet, Professor Bryce, and Mr. 
Acland. 

Thomas Ashby, D.Litt.— The Prehistoric Monuments of Malta and Sardiraa. 
—The results of the work of the British School at Rome during three seasons in 
co-operation with the Oovernmeut of Malta, in the excavation of several megalithic 
monuments on the islands of Malta and Gozo, show that these monuments undoubtedly 
belong to tbe neolithic period, or at latest to the very dawn of the age of metals. 
The pottery is characteristic, and has affinities with wares discovered in Western 
Mediterraneun lauds where the megalitbic civilisatiou flourished. Not a trace of 
metal was found in tbe whole course of these explorations, nor In tbe excavation 
of the hypogeum of Halsaflieni. Many burials of ihe neolithic period have recently 
been found by Professor Tagiiaferro in a cave at Hur-meghez, near Mkabba; while 
a well-tomb came to light in November 1910 near Attard; and further researches 
in the caves of the island will no doubt be fruitful. In Sardinia the school has 
confined itself to surface exploration, the excavations being in the hands of the Italian 
authorities. Dr. Duncan Mackenzie, in the course of three campaigns, has discovered 
a number of Dolmens, some of which form tbe transition to tbe “ tombs of tbe etauts” 
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—long tombs used for a numUr of inhumation buriolB like tlio Urrowa and wunis of 
oor own islands, and found almost without exception in close counectmn with the 
nuraghe. The structure and plan of msiiy uuraghi were aUo studied, and their strategic 
disposition carefully observed. It is clear that they were fortified habitations, and 
not tombs. 

Willoughby Gard.sbk.— Excavafions in the Ancient HiU Fort tn FarC’j/‘Meirch 
fVood, Kinmel Park, Abergele, North o/«.-Tbis hill fort, Dinas or Din, is situated 
on the crown of a rocky spur, 550 foet above sea-level; it has an mUrior of a^ut 
five acres. It is. roughly, iiear-sbaped, wiUi the broail end to the south. Its natural 
defences were at some unknown date supplemented by strong fortifioitioiis. Across 
the “ neck,” to the south these consUt of a huge main rampart aud ditch, a s^nd 
small rampart and ditch, and a third rampart and ditch. There were loss strong 
fortifications across a spur at the north end aud a rampart along the east side. I be 
main entrance was unoarthed to the south-east, and another has been located near 

Excavations occupying a month were directed to the ramparts and ditches, the 
south-east entrance, and a few points iu the interior. The entrance was found to ^ 
a passage through the ramparts, with side walls of rode dry masonry with a roughly 
cobbled roadway. Among the relics found wore large quauUties of brokeu lumw of 
various domestic animals ; brokeu pottery (much visibly of Roman manufacture), in 
common red, black, grey, and white wares, with some fragments of the finer bamiau , 
broken objccU of hoiisebold use in stone, such as pot-boilers, mealers, whetstones, and 
spindle-whorls. Ancient hearths were found and slog from the smelting of iron and 
of lead. Sling-stones and corroded iron spear-heads were the only weapons found. 
The ornaments found were some lieads aud a small bronse ox-head. A numlmr of 
Roman coins wore found, the majority having been minted a.d. 335 t*> a.d. 353, ana 

the latest about a.d. 380. ^ / s .u 

The excavations revealed an earlier origin for the hill fort. For (o) the mam 
rampart was found to cover a smaller and earlier one; (i) the third rampart was 
shown to have been added to the original defences, as it was thrown up across a r^l 
leading from the entrance ; (c) further excavation in the entrance itsetf revealed another 
road Wow the fonrth-century thoroughfare ; and (d) just before the exploratioos came 
to an end yet a third road was brought to light. The ditches also afforded evidence 
that at some period the fortifications were destroyed. » 

The ancient name of this Dinas was Dinorben. “Orben” is a word of Go.delic 
origin, so this imtivo hill fort apparently obtained its title before the advent of the 
Brythouic tribes into this district. 

Miss H. Leslie Paterson.— Flints in the Dee Valley. [^To be ptiblvthed 
in Man.] 

A. Irving, D.Sc., B.A.—PreAu/orir Femains in the Upper Start ra/fey.—During 
the yew 1912 remains have turned up in excavatious in three new localities 

(i) At Maple Avenue (not far from the spot where the horse skeleton was found), 
including the remains of (1) horse; (2) ox; (3) sheep; (4) five 

two fragments of coarse neolithic pottery. They were fouud on the hill slope under 
4 to 2 feet of “rubble drift’* (clay and humus soil), the excavation being carried 

down into the solid London clay. « * * i 

fii) Site of new Post Office in South 5/ree/.-Excavation (some 8 feet deep) m 
“rubble drift” material, mostly remanii stuff from the boulder cUy which caps 
the hill above. Several broken antlers of Cervus elaphus (perforated and otherwise 

worked) were found in it. 

(iii) Henham (see Nature, May 2, 1912). 
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R. R. Rabett, M.A.— On iht Dueovery of a Neolithic Cemetery at La MoUe, 
Jersey. —lo the coorae of last y^ear, small laadslips oa the south side of the western 
portioD had revealed eist-Hke stmctures at the border line between the loess and the 
upper stratum of sandy soil. Rxcaratioas soon made it clear that the cistOike 
structnres belong^ed to graves built of largish nnhewn blocks of the local diorite, with 
their flattest sides inwards, and covered with broad cap-stones. Eleven of these 
graves were from 5 feet 6 inches to 6 feet long. Four others were much shorter, 
one being a mere casket constructed of four blocks covered by a capstone a foot 
long. The function of the longer graves was apparent from one in which enough 
of the skeleton remained to show it to be a crouched burial. In the smaller ones, 
unfortnnately, the bone was in the last stage of disintegration, so that it was impossible 
to say whether these were the graves of children or cists designed to contain a 
packet of bones, the result of pre-sepnlchral decamation. Three skulls in all proved 
more or less measnrable, one only being well preserved. Their cranial indices were 
respectively 69*6, 72*6, and 73*9, thus displaying uniform dolicbocephaty. The artefacts 
found in the grsves were of poor quality, consisting of celts that were merely pebbles 
of shale vrith a ground edge, and sherds of coarse pottery, mostly without pattern. 

The presence of a neolithic cemetery on the upper surface of the loess makes it 
probable that the skull found in 1861 deeply embedded in it (the cranial index of 
which is approximately 75*6) is not coeval with the loess, and hence pleistocene, as 
was (uHterto thought, but has somehow slipped down from above. {^To be published 
tn Archaologia.'\ 

Report of the Committee on the Age of Stone Circles.—The work was confined 
to making a careful survey plan of the earthwork and stones forming the Avebury 
Stone Circle. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

A COOB8E of fifteen lectures on Indian Sociology will be delivered by Mr. T. C. AA 
Hodson, F.E.A.I. (late of the Indian Civil Service), on Wednesdays, at 5.30 p.m. 
at the East London College (University of London), Mile End Road, E. The 
lectures will deal with India as a Field for Sociolc^cal Study, Distribution of 
Races in India by Physical Characteristics, Distribution of Languages in India, 
Stracture of Social Groups, Birth Ceremouiee—Inidatiou and Name-giving Ritee. 
Marriage Rites, Funeral Rites, Theories of Caate, Magic and Folklore, and Develop¬ 
ment of Organised Worship. These lectures, which are open to the public without 
fee, will be held on the following dates :—October 23rd, 30th; November 6th, ISth 
20th, 27tb; December 4th, lUh ; January I5th, 22Bd, 29th, and February 5th, 12th. 
and 26th. 

CotTiTT Ebic von Rosbk, the Swedish explorer and cynologist, returned in April 
from a eneeeesfnl journey of one year's duratioo from the Cape to Cairo. ■ The 
purp^ of the Expedition was both ethnographical and botanical, and the chief 
looaliciee studied were Eastern Rhodesia and the neighbouring Belgian Congo. The 
ethnographical results obtuned by Count von Rosen are important, since the expedition 
came into tooch with several little-known tribes, notably the more or less amphibious 
Batwa of Lake Bangweolo, among whom a sUy of several months was made. Many 
photographs and extensive ethnographical collactions were secured from this people, 
ae well as Bushmen, Babisa, Balenge, Bauche, and othere, all of which have been 
presented to the Royal Ethnographic Museum of Stockholm. Count von Rosen was 
assisted by Dr. £. Fries, of Upsala, who accompanied him in the capacity of hotaoki. 

Printed hj Bem ahd SpomswoonB, Lm, His Hsjesty's Printers. Bast Harding Street, B.O. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Jersey: Archseologry. With. Plate L. Marett: de Gruohy. 

CxcAvatlon of a Oavo containing Mouotorlan Implomonts QQ 
near La Cotta da St. Bralada, Jaraay. R. R. Marett^ M.A.y and VU 

<?. F. B. de Gruehy. 

The cave known as La Cotte de St. BreUde was partially excavateil by the Soci^t^S 
Jeraiaise in 1910 and 1911. (For descriptions of the human teeth and implements 
found here, in conjunction with the remains of a pleistocene fauna, tee E. T. Nioolle 
and J. Siuel in Mas, 1910, 102, and 1912, 88 ; R. R. Marett in Arckisetogia, LXU, 
449 f., and LXIII, 203 f.; A. Keith and F. H. S. Knowles in Journal oj Anatomy 
and Phytiologyy October 1911 ; and BulUUnt de la SociSte Jertiaite, Nos. 36 and 87.) 
It penetrates the northern side of a ravine or cleft in the granite cliff, some 200 feet 
in height, that forms the eastern horn of St. Brelade's bay. The ravine in question, 
which is about 40 feet across, has completely vertical walls to the north and south, 
whilst to the west it opens out towards the sea. To the east, however, the wall of 
live fock, which one may suspect to be nearly perpendicniar, is masked by a steep 
talus of rubble and clay interspersed with blocks of granite, some of them of great 
else. This fall of “head” is much thicker on the southern than on the northern 
side of the ravine ; and here the suspended blocks are especially insecure, so that 
whoever attacks the slope below stands in perpetual danger of sudden extinction. 

When work was in progress at La Cotte de St. Brelade in 1910, it was noticed 
diet there were slight indications of a buried cave on the opposite side «rf the ravine. 
In 1911, on the last day of excavation, a small portion of the talus was removed at 
this point, and there was exposed what appeared to be the top or lintel of a cave- 
entrance. At Easter, 1912, the present writers, one of whom is owner of the property, 
devoted several days of personal labour to the exploration of this cavity, and succeeded 
in clearing out a space about 8 feet in penetration, 12 feet in breadth, and from 
4 to 6 feet high. Hereopou it was found necessivry to pnt off further operatioiUI 
»nHi the summer; but already two pieces of encouraging informutiou had been 
acquired. In Ae first plaoe, a soHtary flake of flint waa discovered some five feet down 
In the dRnit. Secondly, Ars cave, which faces n<Hrth and is filled with a rock-rubblshi 
almost free of any intermixture of clay, appeared, up to the limit of exoavadott, to 
be far drier ihau La Cotte de St. Brelade; so that it seemed probable that any bone 
found here would prove to be in better condition than the sadly decalcified remains 
yielded by Ae other site. 

On August I4th excavation was renewed, this time wiA the help of skilled 
qnacrymeo. Several days were spent in clearing away the more insecure porUone of 
ovurhanpng “head” so as to minimise the risk of sudden falls. We Aen drove a 
trench inwards at a level slightly lower than that of tbe floor of occupation' dia* 
covered at La Cotte de Su Brelade, our expectation being that io this respoct the 
two. caves would be found to correspond. This operation, however, which lasted 
until about Ae end of the monA, was of no avsil. Tbe cave-flUing remained 
uniformly sterile Aroughout. it then became necessary to make a second trench at 
a level seven feet lower, a tedious business since it involved catling through the 
rnbbish resulting from our previous working. On September 4 Ae mouth of the 
cave was reached, and on Ae following day fortune at length rewarded oar efforts. 
About two feet above Ae bottom of our trench were found twenty-two flint implements 
aud flakes lying together just inside the westeru angle of Ae cave, where the rock 
forme a sort of pillar. They were embedded in a mass of darkish day, the colour 
of which was possibly doe to an intermixture of ashes; but nothing that could be 
described as a regular hearA caihe to light. Next day Airteeu more flakes, none of 
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them desemag the title of implements, were discovered scattered about the sides of 
this same pillar at various levels, ail somewhat higher than that of the previous find. 

Soffte 65 square feet of surfaee were laid bare within the c^ve at this level, twt 
,410 further traces of man occurred save two water^woro pebbles of granite about 
threo inches in diameter that might prove soUable as hammer stones, but bore no marbe 
of use; some very small pebbles of flint; and a few minute and indeterminabie 
fsagments of bone. Evideotlj we have not yet reached the hearth-floor, if such there 
be, but must seek still lower for it We had, however, excavated to the utmoet 
limits of safety, having removed some 250 tons of rubble, and reached a depth of 
27 ieet as measured from the arch or lintel first uncovered. 

The talas was now so steep that without considerable demolition of its higher 
portions we could not ventura (<> remove certain large blocks that barred oar down 
ward progress within the cave. Work was therefore suspended on September 9th. 
We could congratolate ourselves on the fact that at any rate we bad done enough to 
verify oar hypotbeais of a human occupation. Further, there oonld be no doubt ae to 
the identity of tbe bumau occupants concerned. The implements bear a well-marked 
Houstenan faqioe, as Messrs. Breoil, Boole, Sollas, and Henry Balfour, to whom they 
.havp beep shown, agree with us in holding. Of tbe specimens figured in the plate, 
f one is a goOd hod' jhe other a moderate point,” several have the characteristic 
trimmed base, and the rest show either secondary chipping or marks of utilisation. 

It remains to add that tbe discovery of a MousterUn occupation on both sides of 
the ravine raises tbe ^ueetion whether the whole rearward portion of it now buried 
under masses <4 rubbish was not formerly one vast cave, of wbiob the roof has since 
collapsed. A confinnatory fact is that on the northern side wall, as the plate shows, 
the rook is markedly leas weathered as ii sjpproaches the tnbis. If so, there is all 
the more season why, despiba ibe great trouble and expense inroLvedf our ^orts 
abould not cease nntU the whole sUe has bemi oleasad out, 

Tbe new cave had better be known for the present as Ta Cotte de Si:. BreUde II, 
since it may torn out to be but an annexe of the other, connected by a cavity that 
runs right round the book of tbe ravine. 

We have mnch pleasure in puttmg on record our eppreoiation of the services of 
the contractor, Mr. Ernest Daghorn, and his men, thanks to whose skill and courage 
we were able to carry out this dangerous excavation ancoesafnJly and withouX aocideot. 

B. B. MABEXX. 

&. r. B: DB OEUCHT. 


Balkans: Head-Hunting’. Durkam. 

Extract from « Latter from Mias M> E. Ourhmm. WriUen eU AJ 
Andr^cUtOj MotUen^ffro, tn September 1912. * MT 

. ' , . The Anthropological Institute, I ranembec, whau I was last in Lopdco, 
bad a lectnre on head-hunters (in Borneo, I think it was), but at any rate tbe 
lecturer said it was now an extinct eustom. Would you put a paragraph in Hav 
atatiog that in Europe, in the 20th osptury, under “constitutional” Turkey, (he 
habit is not extinct; and that os Urn night of Ajuguet 14-15 the Kiaams, un^ an 
ofiioer, loll on the Serb village of jtpwer Urghaoitsa osar Beraoi, cut ofT^tl^e heads 
«Qd earned all some distance. Two they dropped by the wayside and one was 
ri|^t away. Four beads were uken in the week's fighting that followed, and 
two wxeti^ed babies of four and seven months were etmtrated; both died subse- 
.^ently. 1 ha.ve “raided” Turkish territory, and visited tbe scene of this 
ond^had the details from tbe aurvivors. The brother of one of (he beheaded men 
tohl of finding the head and burying it with the body. One of the miserable 
children 1 saw myaelf; the militacy doctor sent for me to bear witness to its state. 
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The Serb tribe thua attacked is part of a tribe diridod in half; one half is Monte- 
negrin, and was wild to go to the rescue of its kindred. But the Powers put such 
pressure on King Nikoia that he dare not. So over a dozen Tillages were burnt 
and i60 in all killed and wounded ... I hope that you will put the ** head¬ 
hunting” in Man, not only because it is a “custom” to record, because it is a fact 
that ought to be widely known. ... M. E. PUKHAM. 


Hobley. 
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A&lca, East. 

Kamba Game. By C. W. ffobley^ C.M.G, 

A rather novel children’s game was recently observed among the A-Kamba 
near Ikutba, which is at south end of Kitui district, British East Africa; it is called 
Kwatha nyu. 

About December in every year a lovely mauve crocus-like plant springs up in 
this area, and it is also very common around Kibwezi and Msongoloni; the leaves are 
very like those of a miniature canna, and the plant has a soft, fleshy stalk. 

A collection of some thirty or forty stalks of this plant, which is called JCisuli^ 
and a little wooden dagger about eight inches long called a muku^ are the implements 
reauired for tlie eame, sod it is played by two or three persons. It has a great vogue 




with the herd boys, aud it is said that they become so eugroased that they semetimes 
lose in the bush the cattle they are sent to herd. 

The Kindi stalks are all cut to a length of about nine inches, and are placed in 
A conuupn heap and, sitting down, each player takes an equal number frqm the heap, 
say five or six, or even ten at a time, and, holding the mvAti in bis right band, the 
player fiicks it with considerable force at one of the Kindi stalks which Ue on the 
ground in front of him about twelve to eighteen inches away. There are .two 
methods of holding the muku 

(1) The muku is held between the thumb and the third finger; the thumb is 

suddenly withdrawn, and the muku is {M'ojected point first in the required 
direction (Fig. 1). 

(2) The muAtt is supported on one side by the first and second finger, aud is 

held in position by the thumb on the opposite side; the first finger is 
suddenly withdrawn, and the is projected forward in the desired 

direction (Fig. 2). 

The object is to transfix the kisuti with the muku, and the players do this 
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time ftfter time with extreordinarj precision. Before the pleyer 6icke the wuku he 
scratches a mark on the kituti to help him to aim. Player No. 1 flicks at stalk after 
gtalk, and those he bite he wins and places on one side; when he misses the next 
player his turO) and when he breaks down the third player begins; the player 
who impales the last stalk in the common heap is the winner of the game. The 
accompanying sketches will show the method of holding the muku previous to its 
discharge at the kisuti. 

The weapons of the A-kamba are the bow and arrow, and it may be that the 
arrow prompted the idea of the missile ninAu, and that the lusuti originally represented 
enemies which were picked off by arrows in war. C. W. HOBLEY. 


Australia. 

Bwllefk oonoerntnc Ohildbirth In aoma Auatrstlian Tribaa. 

A. R. Brotpriy M.A. 


Brown. 
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The following information was collected amongst tribe# of Western Australia 
during my work as Anthony Wilkin Student in Ethnology, in the year 1911. The 
tribes quoted all have totemism with iuberitance in the male line. Each totemic 
clan or group possesses not one, but several totems, that are all equally the totems 
of every membw of the group. A man may eat or kill bis totem. The members 
of a totemic group, men and women alike, take part in certain localised ceremonies 
(here called tola, touara, or nuka)y which are supposed to produce an abundant 
supply of the particular totemic animal, plant, or other object with which each 
ceremony is connected. These ceremonies are similar in many respects to those of 
Central Australia called by Uessrs. Spencer and Gillen, intichiuma. Only men and 
women whose totem it is can take any actire part in the ceremony for any particular 
totem. In almost all the tribes qooted it is usual to give a child a personal 
name that refers in some way, often very obscore, to one or other of his or her 
totems. There is no trace of any belief in the reincarnation of the dead or of totemic 
ancestors. 

In the Ingarda tribe at the month of the Gasooyoe River, I found a belief that 
a child is the product of some food of which the mother has partaken just before 
her first sickness in pregnancy. My principal informant on this subject told me that 
his father had speared a small animal called bandarUy probably a bandicoot, but now 
extinct in this neighbourhood. His mother ate the animal, with the result that she 
gave birth to my informant. He showed me the mark in his side where, as be 
said, he had been speared by bis father before being eaten by bis mother. A little 
girl was pointed out to me as being the result of her mother eating a domestic oat, 
and her brother was said to have t^n produced from a bastard. It may be noted 
that the girl (the elder of the two) was a half-caste, probably, from appearance, of 
a Chinese father, and bad a hare-lip. The younger brother was a typical black- 
fellow boy. The bustard was one of the totems of the father of these two children 
and, therefore, of the children themselves. This, howerer, seems to have been pnrely 
acoidentaL In most eases the animal to which conception is due is not one of the 
father's totems. The species that is thus connected with an individnal by birth is 
not in any way sacred to him. He may kill or eat it; be may marry a woman 

whose coneeptional animal is of the same speeies, and he is not by tbe accident of 

his birth entitled to take part in the totemic ceremonies connected with it. 

I found traces of this same bslief in a number of the tribes north of the Ingarda, 

liut everywhere the belief seemed to be sporadic ; that is to say, some persons 

•believed in U-and-others did not. Some individuals could tell me the animal or plant 
from which they or others were descended, while others did not know or in some 
cases denied that conception was so caused. Tb^ were to be met with, however, 
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some beliefs of the aeme character. A woman of the Buduna tribe said that native 
women nowadays bear half-caste children because they eat bread made of white flour. 
Many of the men believed that conception is due to sexual intercourse, but as these 
natives have been for many years in contact with the whitM this cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory evidence of the nature of their original beliefs. 

In some tribes further to the north I found a more interesting and better 
organised system of beliefs. In the Kariera, Samal, and Injibandi tribes the con¬ 
ception of a child is believed to be due to the agency of a particular man. who is 
not the father. This man is the wororu of the child when it is born. There were 
three different accounts of how the urororu produces conception, each of them given 
to me on several different occasions. According to the firs^ the man gives some 
food, either animal or vegeUble, to the woman, and she eats this and become pregnant. 
According to the second, the man when he is out hunting kills an animal, preferably 
a kangaroo or an emu, and as it is dying he tells its spirit or ghost to go to a 
particular woman. The spirit of the dead animal goes into the woman and is bom 
as a child. The third account is very similar to the last. A hunter, when he biw 
killed a kangaroo or an emu, Ukes a portion of the fat of the dead animal 
ho places on one side. This fat turns into what we may speak of as a spint-Uby, 
and follows the man to bis camp. When the man is asleep at night the spint-baby 
comes to him and he direcU it to enter a cerUin woman who thus becomes pregnant. 
When the child is born the man acknowledges that he sent it, sod becomes its 
tcororu. In pracUcaUy every case that I examined, some 40 in all, the vororv of a 
man or woman was a person sUoding to him or her in the relation of father e brother 
own or tribal. In one case a man had a tcororu who was bis father s sister. 

The duties of a man to his loororw are very vaguely defined. I was only toW 
that a man “ looks after ” his tcororu, that is, performs small services for him, and, 
perhaps, gives him food. The conceptional animal or plant is not the totem of 
either the child or the wororu. The child has no particular magical connection with 
the animal from which he is derived. In a very large number of cases that animal 
is either the kangaroo or the emu. 

In one part of the Injibandi tribe I came across another interesting custom. 
When a woman is in labour the woman who is attending to her mentions one after 
another and at intervals the names of the pregnant woman’s brothers. The name 
that is mentioned as the child is brought forth is that of the child’s kaj^u. 1 
unfortunately only discovered this custom just as I was concluding the season s work, 
and was unable to make further enquiries. The custom exists side by side with the 

wororu relationship. , 

In several tribes I found totemic groups that claimed babies as their totem, and 
performed totemic ceremonies, the avowed object of which was to provide a plentiful 
supply of children. I found one such totemic group in each of the following 
trZe :-Baiong, Targari, Ngaluma, Kariera, fJamal, and two in the Injibandi tnbe. 
One such group in the Injibandi tribe performs its ceremony at a spot ne^ ths 
Fortescue River, where there is a sort of small cave. According to a legend, m ths 
times long ago, the men and women once left the camp to go hunting, and left all 
the babies ia the camp in the charge of one man. After the others had besn gone 
some time the babies began to cry. This made the man in charge of them very 
angry, so he took them all to the cave and put them inside and lit a big fire of 
spinifex grass at the entrance, and so smothered them all. An essential part of the 
totemic ceremony consists in lighting a fire at the entrance of the 

There is a very interesting totemic group in the Kariera tribe. The group has 
a number of edible objects for totems, and also wanangura, whirlwind, Aamiurffl. 
Uby. and puna, sexual desire. A man who belonged to this group told me that 
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wKen it wm decided to attempt to produce an iocreaee of children, the men and 
wotben of the totcmic group first proceeded to Karbana and performed the cere* 
mohy for the increase of sexual desire, which seems to have consisted of setting 
fire to the bark of a tree. After this, but only after it, they moved on to PUgufi 
and performed the ceremony of the baby totem.* There is thus perfectly clear 
evidence, datiog back to a time before the coming of the white man, that there was 
a' distinct association In the native mind between sexual desire aod the birth of 
children, amongst people who, at the same time, by their wororu custom, aseociate 
pr^^ancy with the eating of food. Those who believe that the beliefs of savages 
ai^ strictly logical will, of course, he shocked at such inconsistency. Those of us, 
however, who, by actual contact with savages, have learnt that even if they do not 
heed logical consistency less than uneducated Europeans (or even the educated when 
their religions beliefs are in question), yet eertainly do not heed' it more, find in such 
an inconsistency nothing to surprise us. Finally, it may he noted that there are 
traces of a belief that the small whirlwinds so commoo in these parts of Australia 
may cause a woman to become pregnant. This woMd explain why the whirlwind, 
sexual' desire, and babies are all associated by being the tobems of a single clan. 

I may a^, to complete the account, two other answers that T received to the 
question ** Where do babies come from?” One was **Frofn' the moon,” and another 
** The magicians make them and send them into women.” One old man, a magician, 
and t member of a baty*totem elan, nearly got killed » feVr years ago becautfer a 
young woman of the sauM tribe died in child-birth. A. R. BROWN. 

Nubia: Folklore. Murraiy. 

The Fox who Loot hlo T«ft-Sk Nubian Vorolerf. Bf G. fT. M^ay. 

Told by Mohamed Bedda of Shelfad in she Matokki dialect. ShnUar Us 
stories ef tlM fox and Ms cnnttng may be fhhod' itt ReinUebe^a thi JfMa Sptache 
or the Msirqiris de Koeiiemontaix'd tfontes yvhMU. I give the stbry just 

as it came from bis lips, ririth the exeeptioa that many final eousouanUj which the 
people of Shellal omit in talking colloquially, have been added in brackets. The 
asterihka denote Arabic loanwords. 

(J as fn jug f ch ae in eherry { fi a ny in canyon.) 

' *Bblts6(aV^ d&cb(a'), dSo-gOfa) essigi nlriaO 8hugmr-jfiBu(m)L * OuM 

wSki injedirgi essi-ged ifikifriaS, g^ut-k3n ere-kdn, esevgbn doringat gdine jorea8ia(ib)t 
Jeleg w€-lrb(o) taichargi *ebliiSttg^ }alrm-gd(a) b9deBsa(m). 

*£bU8SB'-g5(n) sarkf-ged *^beggi ther-tcr bokho8u(m). J^krlA(«i) 

*torar-ki marosirgi noksa(m). *£bli8in^^ii) tennan gulud ifieUCii'-kaghI, Srenga ' 
essi-gon dorioga *sheggib't6^) ajofS gfilud. 

*BblisSD-g5(n) jdek ter man *figi(o), bekkf>bn()) *iKahtr dfSsingi <egsu('m) 
sfieggiLtH-r. *Abar-ro«g5(n) none tennan *sbeggtl'tS-rt6u osarigt jelek tSbkm 

*n«fa nokokin a-nalL l^e^-gh(n) jelek di-mentejgl ofre^gi gulutki ie8ik8u(m)w 
**Eir terri aigifi-sarM-kidetsi-? *' An *8niSoa I Rkki esab sellb-rojjdrgi^kidireameklti. 

Ojj&'gf tenUan ew-tf gulutki digrediigi essiV-cfi-r tab-COr<Au(in'), gukrfid kKihridn. 
Gu]ut*ko(n) itfessiw *wSftC(gi iwgi noddedSrgi kldoko(es)r. 

*£b%£ir-g5(n)' gengf 8urin^(D) b5d>koj-bb(my 

Jet^l-g^ny *ebIisSd!-gb(n) tekki nabsirgi S!g-n8ara(n). T6kkd(n). ** Ir miitavi 
** agMis&tt f A! ambab-Han ^badhSf fi-kUing^tyew mersu^my ^afriiMSan 

** ^ffftkaii$-g«d'. Tit-w^ I Ir*g5(a) * katavki fi-berikim, moko ka&idinu” Tfr- 
g5(n) wgsa(D)r “ Serg-m, Isdn jSrgi *ainidiehir I ” Tek-ke(n) ** Serc-ftf, tat fre ki-<cf* 


* lha was anforinnat^ too old to take me to visit the oeredoaiaf grbunds, and be ims 
tfaie last inale si^^or of t^‘ eli^ 
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•Batib-nan 9 e!lS-r agidosir •batih doro werigi tijirsn(m). Gorki nrimeto, kal 
« wj 1 *• Tir g5(n). SerS-m ! ” Esa(n). Tek-k6(n) ger-ked targ^ 5w mallcndigl 
•twfih-naft ahalub-ir digdigwir, vf5tijir8u(in) “ Ai jurgi dogo-gett6(n) bi-tari, kriigi 
« her trel” Ikke wSrowjir bodm-^o) jnrgi kulu wer dogo-r tcbosirgi. WftI 
« •baiih.oan tirtlehi I ” Gao uwenga. Maog6-go(n) tinna ewigi iioddijondOToa 
Wdo«ia(n) «»rki-ge{d). Tek.kd(n) abdog6.rto(Q) shugurigi tin dog6-f jAfirgi wctgrr*n(i»> 

« At mall* were galganosu.” • Ai.g6(B) tinnai yerin-g6(Q) jurgi taai. 

NoTta 

> BblMm, for Arablo Abol Hustein. tbe fox. 

* eahid, an earihonware jar, Arabic quOab. , 

» Torar-ki marwirgi, “ onabte to enter,” and below kalar-ki a-berikim, “ ^ want to eat. Note the 

aae of tbe rerbal noua in -ar as aar iofinitiTa , v* 

* Jclck ter man »giD, ” thought it was the wolf " (y. ai jolek or man hgei, I thought you were 

Iao dogo-r ag-naOro, "ye laugh at me," lit. “orer me.” Oonatmction imiUted from the Arabic. 

dahbaa aleh, “ be laughed at blnL”i 

•Tbe laat eontenoe conoladea nearly erery Nubian narratire. 

TraM8I.atioi«. 

Thero was a little fox, and he went down to the water to drink. Taking a 
pitcher to fill with water, and the pitcher being new, and the water 
pMeher made a noise (IK. wepi). A worif came, ran to eeiae tbe fox. The fox came 
r^uig ffom fear and hid in a care. Aod the wolf being unable to enter, went awiy 
The fox (had) filled and carried his pitcher, and being new and tbe water retching 
it, At pitcher wept in the care. The fox tbonght it was the woK and remained 
bMden ten days in the cave. And then he pnt his little head carefnlly out of tbd ca^ 
to see if the wolf was tliere or had gone. And seeing and knowing the woU ""J 
(there) he asked the pitcher, « Who are you that has frighten^ me ? My faith, 1 
** will bring you into the middle of tbo water and drown yon.” 

Taking and fastening the pitcher to his tail, he went right into the water (lik, 
etrtered fording into the belly of the water) to drown the Pjt«her. And ^ 

pHeber was filled with water, it broke his tail and sank. And the ^"PP‘"8 
came rtfoniflf And the wolves and foXCT saw him aod laughed. He said. Why 

*• do w kifgh at me ? I was eating my father's roeions, and my tail broke from the 
“ afoo of fhe melotfs. Come t ye wwt to ea^ eat tifl yon are full 1 ” And they smU 
«It is good I come show us 1 And he said, «It is good, come, be present I And 
when they were come in the midst of the melons he gave them plomp melons. ^ 

« not look behind yon, eat.” And they said “It is goodi” And he 

behind fastened everyone’s tail to the stem of a melon, and said to them, I will go 

- and oome from above, eat, fill yourselves ! ” Saying thus he ran, went and stood on 

a bill. “01 ownwB of mcioos.” ... . ^ j 

Aad they btcakiag their tails ran from fear. And he descooded from above a^ 
laughed M them and said, “We are aU become like each other.'' And I was wittt 

them and went aod came. v jw 

Aaeiber piece of folklore whioh has its parallel in Europe rs the bei.ef 
month of Ttba (Jaonary) borrowed from the mouth IbAlr (February) (Coptic AmsBfr) 
ten days ef heat, giving in return ten days coW. One is reminded of 
“ Averttl, Ae., Ac.” 

Africa ^ ^ ^ Barrett. 

A'KIkuyu rafry talea (Roffano). Sjf Captain W. E. H. Barr««. 

Tbb Old Womak, Her Boss, axd tbe Pythom. 

A girl named Kaeout, on her way to get Water for her father to dri^, saw a 
Itogd python baekleg in the swn near the path. The python hid two moWlbe and 
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its hair was beautifuilj arranged like that of a warrior. Kasoni stood aod admired 
it for some moments. The python, seeing the girl looking at him, said» “I am 
“ hungry; will you give me enough food to satisfy my hunger ? ” She replied, 
“Certainly I will; follow me to my village and I will give you m much as you can 
^ eat.’^ She then took up her water-gourd and proceeded in the direction of her 
home, followed by the python. Reaching the village she took it to a grain hut and 
iuvit^ it to eat. The monster put its bead inside the hut and iu a few minutes 
devoured all the conteuts. She then took it to another store, wbioh it soon finished. 
Gradually it ate up all the grain in the village, but still was not satisfied. Kasoni 
then took it to the goat huts, and told it to eat them if it wished. One by one the 
goats were eaten, until none were left. The python then started eating the men. 
women, and children of the village, until Kasoni was thb only one left. The monster 
asked her for more food, saying bis hanger was not nearly satisfied. She replied 
that the only people of her village still left alive in addition to herself were a bad- 
tempered old woman, the wife of the Chief, mid her two infant sons who lived in the 
forest, because the Chief would uot allow his wife near him. “ Well," said the 
python, “ I will go and look for them, but will first eat you," saying which it opened 
one of its huge mouths and swallowed her at a gulp. It then went to search for the 
old woman and her children in the forest. 

The woman, who was sitting near her hut,‘ hearing a noise, looked up, aod saw 
Che monster approaching. Seizing both her children in her arms she fled and bid 
herself. The python searched for her for a long time, but not finding her went back 
to its abode. The old wmnan and her sons lived in the forest for many years, until 
the latter bad g^^^wn into men. They one day asked their mother why it was that 
they were alone in the world and had no relations. She then told them the story 
of how the python had eaten up everybody in her village, but they laughed at her 
aod said such a tbiog was impossible. 

A few years after she had told thorn this story, she said to them one morning, 
“ The time has now come for you to aveuge the death of your father." She then 
told them to bring their swords, and taking them to a path near their hut, hid them 
in the bush close to the path, placing each about 100 yards from the other. Having 
done this she told them that she was going to call the monster who bad destroyed 
their village, and instructod the younger that when he saw the monster come along 
he was to allow it to pass and not to strike until he saw his brother jump from hU 
hiding place and strike it. She told the elder brother that as soon as the monster's 
head came near to him he was to rise at once and cut it ofl!* with bis sword. She 
then went to the river and sang:— 

" Evil one; you who ate up my people, and still were not satisfied, 

Come out of your reering place aod I will pve you a feast, 

So plentiful is the food I bare prepared that even you will hunger no more." 
Hearing her voice the python raised itself from the water aud followed her. In a 
short time they passed the hiding place of the younger brother and soon came to 
that of the elder. The latter at once jumped up and cut the monster's head off 
with one blow of his sword, the former at the same time rose and cut off its tail. 
As soon as they had done this they heard a babel of voices calling out to them to 
strike no more, and to their amazement saw a large number of men, women, children, 
and goats emerge from the body of the dead python. One old man on seeing their 
mother, called her by name and asked her who these two bold warriors were who 
had reecued them from their enemy. She told him that they were bis two sons 
v^o were small children on the day that he had been eaten by the monster. 

Great rejoioings took place, and the chief at once set the people to work to 
rebuild their village aud to make a large house for bis wife, and one for each of 
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hU SODS. All set to work with a right good will, and id a short period the village 
w'as as flourishing as it bad ever been, and the old vroman and her sons were ever 
afterwards treated with great respect. W. E. H. BARRETT. 


Polynesia: Stewart’s Island. 

Deaeription and Names of various parts of a Oanoe 

or Stewart's Island. To accompany illastratioo. By Charles 

CM.G. 

1. The outrigger 

2. The three main bearers of outrigger platform 

3. The sqaared plank on outrigger platform . . • 

4. The five inner cross-pieces on platform ... 

5. The two outer cross* pieces on platform ... 

6 . The three forked pieces fixing'tbe outrigger to the three 

bearers and to the two onter cross’pieces 

7. The two single pieces fixing the outrigger to the central 

bearer and to the two outer cross-pieces 

8 . The main canoe, bull, dug out of solid tree 

9. Forward 

10. Aft - - .... 

11. Amidships ....... 

12. The stem and stem ..... 


Woodford, 
of Sikaiana QQ 

M. Woodford, UU 

. Te ama. 

> Te giato. 

• Te pama. 

. Te kauwiuwL 
. Te halo. 


mam 


mam 


13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


The after combing ..... 

The washboard ...... 

The chafing piece along top of washboard to protect it from th 
friction of the paddles - - - - - 

The paddles ...... 

The paddle Made ...... 

The paddle handle . . . - - 

The lashing twine, of cocoa-nut fibre ... 

The oakum, for caulking seams .... 

The baler 

The portside ; away from the outrigger . . - 

The starboard side; outrigger side - ' 

The Bteersmao 

The paddlers, including the bow man when using the paddle 
The bow man, when poling in shallow water 
The tree, growing in bnsb, from which the hull is cut - 
The tree, growing in bush, from which the bearers of platform 
(tte No. 2) are made - - - . « 

The tree, growing in bush, from which the cross-pieces of platform 
(tee Nos. 4 and 5) are made .... 

The tree, growing on beach, from which the forked and straight 
sticks (tee Nos. 6 and 7) are made - - - - 

C. M. 


Ilagatu. 


. Te tugi. 

. Te waka. 
. Amua. 

- Amuri. 

~ Aloto. 

. Tarapusi. 



Te pani. 

Te homo. 

Balama. 

Te hoi. 

Te lolo. 

Te kau. 
Woeana. 
Esttla. 

Edata teriu. 
Gadea. 

Tama. 

Elula. 

Ealu. 

Etoko. 

Te pinipini. 

- Te salahalu. 
n 

> Te hau. 

Tauraura. 

WOODFORD. 
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REVIEWS. 

2g^pt. Slllot Smltli. 

Tht AnciejU Egjfjrtians and their Influence upon the CrvUUaticfn of 
Europe. By G. Elliot Smith, M.A., M.D., F.B.S., Profeswr of Anatomy in lUU 
tho Uoiversity of Manchester. London and New Torkr Harper, 1911. (Harper’s 
Xlkrary of Liring Thotrght.) 2i. 6tf. net. 

This little book offers at the same time more, and lees, that! its tide suggests. 
It is in the first place a popular summary of the anther’s conclusions as to the 
composition of the Egyptian breed of mao, formed on intimate acquaintance with a 
very large mass of material in Cairo and elsewhere. The point on which chief 
stress is laid is this : that about the time of the Pyraznid'boilders a definitely alien 
eiomertt appears in the population of the Nile Validy. This conclnslon itself is, of 
course, not new; but the fresh sources of evidence which Professor Elliot Smith 
brings in broaden tnrd egottre ite foundation. The alien traits ** on which he lays 
moet stress are Che broader and larger bead, square face, longer and nairower nose, 
oblique orbits, characteristic jaw, end coplodB faCo-haif. The last*oamed character 
is not so edsy as the others to demonstrate stiinmarily, and mfich' weight is allowed 
to tho erguttSsot thsf national modes Of dressing the hair and beard either tend to 
enhanoo naftoral characteristics, or (when they do not clearly do this) are influenced 
by the destro for contrast with some other national type. The latter motive, though 
it clearly operates sometimes, is precarious and needs rather fuHer proof than 1^ givetf 
here. Moreover, the rare examples of moustache withont beard, among ’'aliens” in 
early Egypt, fall jost as well nnder the other eat^ory; for this fashion, especially 
in the young (for the moustache appears earlier in life tlian the beard) ^ has the 


optical effect of increasing the apparent breadth of the face, and so enhances a 
naarked character of these " alien ” people. The same may be watched in our own 
day throughout Central Europe, and flM pracdoe is commended by btu-bers on this 
very groond. The ehln-beard, conversely, "gives length” to a long feed, and can 
be used ou oeoasion to simnlate this. 


Secoddfy, search is made for the origin of this " alien ” type, outside Egypt > 
and the soggestioa is that it comes in from Syria, and is essentially “Alpine” or 
“Armenoid.” Annenoid, as Profertor Elliot Smith sdes, is not necessarily ^ same 
thing as Semitic; and it would have made this part of bU ^say oLsarer if he had 
given rather fuller explanation of the sense in whioh he uses his terms, and of the 
distribution of the various ^pes, as he noderstaods it. Unfertunately, his book' 
came out just too early to take account of von Losohan’s Huxley I^Mird ow the 
population of this region, or of the fnller publication (this year) of human remaine 
from Geser in South Palestine, showing that there'has been a markedly “Annenoid” 
population through the whole length of Syria since aeoUthio times, while something 
(climatic, we aiay guess) has prevented the dhsert-lued Arab, with whom the whole 
Syrian coast land has l>een drenched since history began, hem establishing his breed 
here at all. Since then Annenoid man reached the neighbourhood of Egypt se 
early at this point, and has reached it nowhere else^ the cenclnsion seems well 
founded, that evidence as to Annenoid intrusion i&te Egypt, is an approximate 
iodicatfon of the date when movements .of each Syrian people began to affect the 
Nile 'Valley. This, boWever, obvioosly proves nothing in iteeff as to the date at 
whi^ Annenoid people first ocoapied Syria; the human stresses which brought them 
from their newthern highlands into Palestine were not necessarily the same as brought 
them from Ealestiae into Egypt. 

The thud pourt, therefore, which Professor EBiof Smith, pate forWard>-that the' 
entry of Aa “ alien ” Armenoid type into £gypt is to' he connected with the first 
coitamg c£ folk into Samoriaa BabyloMO—does not seem to be so clear. 
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It is, in fact, full early still to carry sathropographie speculation into this region ; 
since early remains of man himself—apart from his works—are as rare by the 
Euphrates as they are common by the Nile. Unsupported by such osteologicaf^ 
evidence, moreover, sculpture is rather a perilous guide. When personages, certainly 
** Semitic ” so far as language goes, are represented with Armeooid ” beards, an 
afclneologist inclines to infer, not Armenoid ” physique among Semites, but con^ 
servathm among Sumerian scnlptors. Egyptian art itself, once conventionalised, 
retains the scanty chin-beard, which is only appropriate, on Professor Elliot Smith's 
view, to pre-alien Egyptian men. 

Westward, the converse dl65culty meets ns. In Sicily and the Canary Islands,. 
it h( the pictorial evidence which fails, and without ft the identification of a similar 
** alien ” type (resnlting from the same intrusion of people who should be ultimately 
of Syrian or Armenoid origin, and transmitted to west by way of Egypt) rests 
only on the evidence of bones. The reality of this human variation is admitted; the 
causes of its geographic distribution are obscure, and may be numerous. One such 
came' Professor EHiot Smith tries to isolate and explain, in what to many people’ 
wilt be the most suggestive chapters of his book. Readers of Dr. Reisner's roports 
of excavations on early sites at Naga-ed-Der (University of California Publications,. 
190t) and of the Report of the Arcbseological Survey of Nubia for 1907-8, are familiar 
With his ingenious view that the origin of copper-working is to be sought oir the 
Upper Nile. But not everyone accepts this conclusion ; and it is a pity that room 
d'aS not found, even in so small a volume as this, for a fuller discussion of fhe> 
evidence for it. The weak point hi Reisner's argument is that the process of making 
copper from malachite is, in fact, so simple that the same discovery seems equally likely 
to have been made sooner or later in all regions where malachite is found : the 
argument, in fact, proves rather too much. CerUiuly copper was used very early rtf 
Egypt, but the differences between the earliest Egyptian forms of copper axes and 
ds^g^, and the earliest in adjacent areas, such as Syria, Cypms, aud Asia Minor, rt 
so slight that it is not easy to conclude which way the discovery passed. AlAW, 
vrtiiltf Egypt has n few forms wMch are Wanting elsewhere, Cyprus and Syria, eve» 
id tie stages, have seme which are wanting in Agypt. 

•faking RSeisner’s theory, however, for granted, tig balirt ft>r further argurtent, 
Professof Elliot Smi^ sees in tins Egyptian discovery of copper, achieved somewfaem 
about the time of an Armenoid immigration into Egypt, the occasion for Wideepredaf 
ethnic ferment: once equipped with metaf weapons, the Egyptiaos first nuified* tlteir 
own country, then exploited Sinai and other neighbouring regfous, and soon spfewd 
the khbwrtdge of their discovery in Northern Syria, whence if spread, bef tthrtie, 
elistwird info Mesopotamia and northward into Asia Minor. Hera diere are fdrtb*er- 
dSttenWieB, which can only be noted shortly. Knowledge of thw malachite-procassv 
eafsy thot^h tMs process is held to be by Reisuer, » franWy of very little trse to 
anyoda who hah to deal not with malachite, which is a carbonate, but with (he 
cd^pef sotphides (pyrites, glance, and the like) which are the prmeipal source of 
copper fb Cyprus, and iff most other ancient copper fields. A second discovofy, there¬ 
fore, seetfiB inevitable at this point, far more widely useful, hardly lets orfgrtid, and 
laatf likely to haver been made by people who had access to plenty of nratanhito, 
which is what Reisner has shown about the Egyptians. 

Again, was the Mvasion of Egypt by Syrian Armenoidls the' cause or the effect 
of fbe spread of the new discovery ? On the archseologrcaf evidence the first copper 
irt^leifients add tfbe first alien skeletons sUud very nearly abreast chrbnologica^. 
If fbe Egpptfatf diseovery of copper came firsf, how did the AnbehoMs enter Egypt 
id ficff 6f cCpper-armed Egyptians ? If h ctrte Isrter, Aeff the spread of the Arme- 
nnfffs hegafi without it, suff the arguitfent seertff to faH, UbleSir fbe AriUenoids had 
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«arlier coj^r of their owri. Again, Profe»«or Elliot Smith underestimates the anti- 
^aitj of copper in^lemefits in Bahjlonia. To sjnchronise such early events, in 
regions so far apaft as Babylonia and Egypt, would be perilous ; but apart from 
this it seems probable that copper was in use among the Sumerian population before 
the recorded eohcjuest of Babylonia by Semitic-speaking people; and if so, how 
is thll Sumerian copper to be affiliated to the Egyptian or to the North Syrian 
sources ? The suggestion that it came direct from Egypt is a little difficult to 
reconcile with the strong line adopted elsewhere in the b^k as to the freedom of 
primitive Egyptian cnltnre from Sumerian taints. What did Egyptians take back 
from Sumer in return for this priceless product ? 

Incidentally it is not quite easy to gkther the author’s real view as to the 
physique of the first Sumerians; on p. 138 they seem to be Annenoids, though they 
4 iaguise, instead of enhancing, their natural hairiness by clean shaving, apparently 
to prevent confusion wirti unshaven Arabs”; on pp. 146, 147, they are an eastern 
wing of “ the brown race whose western Sank was in Britain,” and akin, therefore, 
to pre-Armenoid Egypt. The hair-criterion, in fact, seems to break down here; and 
as there are as yet almost no early boues from this region, it is not easy to come 
to a decision. The same ambiguity besets the Arabs, who on p. 139 are “ unshaven,” 
and should, therefore, have Armenoid blood in them like the ” Babylonian Semites ” 
on p. 148; yet on p. 147 ** Egyptians, Arabs, and Sumerians may have been kins- 
** men of the Brown Race.” . All this part of the argument, in fact, will need re¬ 
statement preseotly; and inevitably convoys the impression that the basis of obseiVed 
fact is still precarious. But this is no shame to anyone but the Turk, who retards 
inquiries which be is powerless to prevent. 

Finally, what of the infineuce of Egypt upon the civilisation of Europe ? The 
author finds this influence in two main fields. Armed with the ** Egyptian ” inven- 
rion of copper, Armenoid-Alpioe man poshed westward overland, in a broad homo¬ 
geneous flood; and oversea, from Egypt itself, by way of Crete and Greece, spread 
the dilate ”alien” or ”Gixa” type of man, with the same copper-culture as in 
Egypt. Here, ^aiu, the data are for the most part familiar and undisputed ; the 
novelty is in Professor Elliot Smith’s treatment of them; the chief difficulty in 
following him is the enrsory treatment of so large a matter, which was inevitable in 
so short an esaay. With copper tools, much more elaborate forms and constructions 
may be essayed, both in wood and in masonry, than with stone implements only. 
It is accordingly suggested that the reason both for the abrupt appearance of mega- 
lithic monuments, and for their peculiar geographical distribution, may be that they 
represent the new skill of a copper-using people, mainly Egyptian in origin and 
culture, and mainly of **Gi 2 a” physiqne, dispersed by means of sea transport, which 
(a friendly critic may add) is itself greatly facilitate by the new copper tools of 
Egyptian shipwrights, employed upon cedars of Lebanon, and such-like reasons for 
intercourse with Armenoid Syria. Something of this kind has been foreshadowed 
recently by Newberry, and is supported by what we know at present about the 
earliest boats of the Nile and the Greek islands, and about the methods of ship 
construction which have prevailed until recent times in all Mediterranean lands; 
see, for instance, E. Hahn, Die EntwicMlunff dee Sekiffe in Z. Verband D, Diplom- 
Ingenieure, Heft 22, 1911 (Berlin : Erayn). 

What is new here, too, in Professor Elliot Smith’s treatment of the matter is 
the connection on one band between megalithic architectnre and copper working, 
and on another between ebamber-burial (whether megalithic, as in Tonis, Malta, 
and Sardinia, or cavmnous as in Sicily, Sardinia, and the Canary Islands), and the 
change from contracted to extended burial, which appears on many Mediterranean 
coasts at about the same me as chamber-hMobe. To connect all this with the spread 
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oif the “Giaa” type of skull is a further combination, very templing, but certain to 
arouse oontroveray, and itself susceptible of more than one interpretation; particularly 
in view of the widespread early use of cavem-burial in Asia Mmor, Wprus, and 
Syria, and of the strong probability that the “alien” types of skull which intrude 
into Crete in the Ute Minoan Age come directly from Anatolia and from the 
promontory. The arrival of these types in Crete is, moreover, approximately dateable, 
but it coincides far more closely with the eighteenth dynasty than with the pyraimd- 
building fourth, whereas Professor Elliot Smith’s essay deaU ^most exclusively with 
a far earlier period. It is in this respect, indeed, that (as hinted this boo 

falls a little short of its tide; Egyptian influence on European civdisation is but 

incompletely surveyed if we stop at aeneolithic Sicily. ^ 

The upshot of the whole argument is. then, a restatement of important sectiona 
of Sergi’s Mediterranean hypothesis, with much fresh detail, both awh^logical and 
»nthr<.pom.tric, «d . very tempting hypotheei. a. to the worce ot thoee broader- 
headed verietiea which Sergi himeelf, like all recent obeervere, dotocte ae a widespread 
ingredient in the Mediterranean complex of human breeds. Weak points in a long 
and complete argument of this kind are easy enough to detect, especially where they 
do not affect a main issue, but not at all so easy for a critic to amend; and ques- 
tion. arc e«iy to pot, which are as likely to be “po«r," for the ,oo.t.oner ae f^ 
Professor Elliot Smith. What is not to easy to do is to carry tlirough a vwt 
mtantity of mianto rontiee work, each a. Use behind his brief deeenptive paraphs 
Md yet at the same time to draw in any kind of perspective the mam outlines of 
the picture, mid to keep tench with «, large a part of the cnirent work >» depmt. 
meet, which are not hie own. Not everyone will agree with M the p«itione 
which are here maintained; but few will read this eswy without finding in it many 
of those •‘provocative questions” which breed fresh work, and criticism no lees 

stimulfttiug. , ^ I4A 

In two passages a slip of the pen seems to pervert the sense; on p. 140, 

line 14 the clause “was left unoccupied” has surely lost a negative; on p. 150, 
line bottom, “westward” should he “e^itwaiti.” And on pp. 167-8 the 
of “alien” types in seneolithic Sicily seems to be first 
asserted. 

. ■Williamson. 

The Mountain People of Britieh New Guinea. By H w. 

William80n.^^id^tion complex ethnoiogicai problems in British New Gnioee 

is oroooeding apace, and the anthropologist is rapidly acquiring reliable deta whereby 
he -;trp^ I delermlne with somV eeonrmty the physical smd cultural 
of the sevmel ethnic stocks which are traceeble among Ae native mhabitant. of 
the region, and to diagnose Aoee inter-relationehipe which have often 
owing to the resnlunt intermediate types, both physical and The general 

ieformation supplied by the earlier obeervere has been succeeded by more detailed 
andmicurate data, tending to difiTerentiate more surely between the 
and Papuo-Melanesiai. ateoks. The generalisations contained in Dr Seligm.nn s 
mimirable beckon The Mehnetiane of Britieh Nev, Guinea are baerf “P“'' 
careful investigations by Dr. Hadden, Dr. Seligmann himself, and others, *>“« 
still remains to bo done a vast amount of detailed deeenptive vrork, before 
be possible to treat exhaustively of the geogrephioat distribution of the several 
etooK and intermediate varieties. Nor is there time for delay, since the country 
is rapidly being “opened up,” and the ever-changing conditions tend to confuse Ae 
ethnological material. A hearty welcome should, therefore, be given to Mr. 
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W’iHiain 80 iL'g moao^rapb apon tUe Mafulu people, which fills aa Important gap hi 
<4ar knowledge of the ioiaod tribes. 

The work is none Ae less welcome for being for the most part purely descriptirOi 
aiiDoe it is the result of penonal research among the oatlTes of the Mafulu (Mambule) 
hUl distriet, reinforced by information derired from the father of the hfissioo of 
the Simred fieert, established in the distriet, who readily gave their raluable help. 

The desqription of Uis Mafulu proper would appear to he applicable practically 
to the whole of the north-westerly portion of the Fnyuge*Bpeaking area. 

Although the book is ohiefly descriptiye of one people, valuable comparisons 
are made between the culture of the Uafulu and that of the neighbouring tribes— 
the Ambo, Euoi, Ac.—and also that of the Hekeo district, nearer to the coast. 

The probable csrigio of the Mafulu is discoased by the author, who regards them 
as a people of mixed anoestry, combioiog Papuan and Melanesian oharact^istics, 
together with a distinct infusion of Negrito blood. This Negritic affinity is a very 
interesting featwe, since it is likely that many, if not all, of the inland mountain 
tribes may be found to .show, to a varyiug extent, traces of the Kegrito element, 
difereutiatiog (hem more or less sharply from the peoples of the plains and coast. 
The neoant djjsopyery by the expedition organised by the British Orol^ologists* Union, 
lOf S pigmy *' people in southern Dutch New Guinea, Lends support to the theory. 
Dx. Keith, who esniBined Mr. WUlismson’s material, finds evideaoe of a very strong 
hSegrito element among the Mafulu. A comparative table is given at the end of the 
(hook, showing the main physical characters of the Audamaoese, Semang, Aetas, ai^d 
the Tapiro pignuas of Dutch New Guinea, as compared with those of the M^ulu, 
and a strong case is made ont. Besemblances are noted, moreover, between certain 
oultoral peculiaritiee of the Mafuln and of some peoples of tius Negrito stock, s.y., 
the Andamanese the Bemang. 

The greater part of the book deals witl^ the coltore of the Mafuln, which is 
vary .tboronghly treated. The maSenai arts are dfisedbed in detail, thpugh bene and 
timre the desoriptions of partiaolar objects are somewhat meagre. It is not, for 
inetance, a snflSoient description of a musical iastrumeut to say that the flute is 
merely a small simple iastrumant made out of a small bamboo stem, with one or 
^ two holes bored in it.” There are many distinct kinds of “flutes” answering t b»a 
sketchy description, which conveys vary lit^ and does not admit of the classifioation 
of the Mafula iostroment. Similarly the description of the prooess of ^e-makiog #6 
net .adegoata. Ip genaqj, • however, the aocoonts are Tcry good, and ave givep often 
with ingenious cleamets, as, for example, In the account of the native striog'Woqk, 
the processes of which - are admirably described. 

The most interesting portion of the book is perhaps that deaUng with social 
,atruotiire, customs, and ioetitations, starting with the division of the people into com¬ 
munities, each of which comprises two or more villages. This grouping is combined 
with a clan ^stem, and there is usually more than one clan within a community, 
There is no gwtral organisation of the Mafulu people, the oumeroos communities 
looking upon one another as “ ooteiders,” quite distinct from and unrelated to each 
other; and, whereas a given oommunity, as a unit composed of so many villages, asch 
rapzasiog one or more elans, will act when necessary as one composite whole, yet 
it .is onl/ under very exceptional oiroumstances that two or more commuoities will act 
.ti^ether, even for purposea of defence. Chieftainship and administration are some¬ 
what vaguely develop^. There is at the head of each clan a principal chief, the 
MBuft, whose position is one of respect and who plays a leading part in oeremojiiaU, 
bn! whose disciplinary powers are practically ml. His emone, or clubhouse, is the 
iapomant oqume of the village or group of villages within the claq.* Next to the 
mrndi thecs are sabHOuefB, ft the bead of each vUlsfis, having aiipiUr 
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though mor« localised powers, escb being allowed an «««« of his own. ^oxt in 
rank come cerUin notables, a kind of aristocracy, occapymg a position of dignity, but 
having no special power, though each entitled to an emcne. BpUi chieftainship and 
Aristotacy L attained only by heredity in the male line, except in rare inst^cee. 
u Mgard to property, it is interesting to note that whereas the bush-Und with its 
^timber and the cultivated plot occupied by a man are his own property, the game 
and fish found upon bis property or esUte are owned by the community. 

A very interesting section of the book deals with the Big Feast and other lessor 
ceremonials. The former is an important affair, apparently; concerned to a great 
extent with the ceremonial “laying” of the ghost of a dead chief. Preparations 
exund over a long period, say, a year or two, the accumulation of a huge supply 
of food and tobacco being an essential feature. The major chiefs emone is often 
entirely rebuilt, and is destined to be the central point upon which the whole cere¬ 
monial is focussed. Platforms are erected for spectators. The invitation to other 
communities is issued in a formal manner, though the actual date of the ceremony 
cannot be fixed exactly, since it depends upon the arrival of the guests, the timing of 
whioh is a matter of considerable uncerUinty. Mr. Williamson describes m elaborate 
deUil the whole course of the Ceremony, which inoludes processional and dramatic 
dancing and pig killing. Upwards of a hundred pigs may be killed for the feast, and 
the bones of chiefs are dipped in their blood. There appears, in fact, to be some 
dMp in thi. procew. The pige ere killed on the site of the bnnel 

platform upon which were leid the .kuU. and bone, of chief., and which 1 . out 
down during the ceremony. After the conolueiou of the ceremony, the bones, whi^ 
have been anointed with the pigs’ blood, arc usually discarded and wiU not again be 
employed ceremonially. One would like to know what is the true symbolic status 
of the pig—why, for iustance, a child at initiation is made to stand upon the body 

of a pig; why a newly-elected chief is placed npoii one; and why those who wo 

appointed to keep vigil over the body of a dead chief, are said to be “ watching 
« over the blood of the killed pigs ? ” What is the nature of the intimate connection 
existing between the animals^ blood and the dead or living people ? 

Mr. Williamson is cautious and does not speculate. Throughout the book, indeed, 
•there runs a pleasing tone of caution, and while we long to learn “true inward¬ 
nesses,” we may feel grateful to the author for bis reserve and for not making wh 
pronouncements upon insufficient data. As a lawyer, he knows the value of evidence 
and also how not to abuse it. He jost sUtes the facta as be has found them or 

learnt them from other observers, and he iudulges in diagnosis only when he feels 

reasonably sure of bis ground. As far as possible, he has set put the whole life of 
4 h« Mafttlu people from birth to death, the life industrial and the life social and 
oeceroo n »°> ) , *nd bis account is straightforward, concise, and convincing. One would 
have welcomed eome account of his own personal experiences, of how be reached the 
]Lf<Mf nln country, and of his life among the natives. Above all, one's curiosity prompts 
one to ask, what was the call which lured a successful solicitor, not specially trained 
in anthropology, to go out into the field and make himself a snccessful ethnographer ? 
May we hope that the personal narrative will be forthcoming { it oertaioly should 
prove interesting. At least we recognise from his book that a legal training and a 
well-developed capacity for sifting evidence, are valuable assets to one who wishes 
4 e observe facts and to record them faithfully. 

The linguistic material has been dealt with by Mr. S. H. Ray with his usual 
skill and discernment, and his appendices form a valuable addition to the volnme. 
Dr. A. C. Haddon has furnished an interesting introduction. 

One slight piece of criticism of the publishers suggests itself to one who has 
done more than merely skim the book through. Why arc the plates, which, by the 
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w«y. are excellent, scattered promiscuouslj through the vohQine. instead of being so 
plaeed as to be adjacent to the passages in the text which the^ illustrate ? It Is 
distinctlj aaDOj-ing to be compelled to hoot through tbe volume for a plate referred 
to in Uie text, and, while such arrangement may be atuactire as “ ground bait ** to 
the prospeotive purohaser, who sees illustrations at freqnent and regular intervals, as 
he oasts a hasty eye over tbe volume, It is very trying, to the eerious reader and by 
no means welcome to those who will make most use of tbe book. A review without 
a growl in U Is apt to savour of insincerity, but this is our chief, almost our only 
growl, and even this is well loteationed. HENRY BALFOUR. 


Africa, West. Benton. 

Abtcs on Some Languages oj the Western Sudan. By P. Askell I AO 
Bentou, B.A, F.R.G.S. Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, 1912. lUfc 
Pp. 304. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

£!<ms/ri Readings. By tbe same aatfaor. Henry Frowde, Oxford University 
Press. Price 6d. net. 

These Kttle books show great application and hard work on tbe part of the 
auSbor, and the material collected will be most useful to officials in tbe Bomo 
Proviaoe of Northern Nigeria—even to those in other parts of the Protectorate—and 
also, as be hopes, those who are sble to use it for purposes of comparative 
philology.” 

The first iardudes notes on Bolanchi and tbe Buddoma language, 24 unpublished 
vtxmbnlaries of Barth, extracw from correspondeoae reguding Richardson's and 
Barth’s ezpedit&oaa, sfid a few Hausa riddles and proverbs, all of which sre valuable 
and interesting. 

The oCfaer bookr ae its tad* indicates, contains a few stories, with facsimiles of 
tbe Eanuri writing (Arabic oharaccers), ioterfinear traoslatioo, and notes, also an 
Sin^sh-EaDuri vocabulary. Tbe notes are very numerous, and dtey and the 
vocabulary will be a great help to students of the language. il J. N. T. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Ox Saturday, September 14th, 1912, at the conoluding seesion of tbe Foucte«ndi 4 AA 
Ooogr^ International d’Anthropolc^ie. et d'Arehdologie prdhissoriques, the lUu 
following proposition was submitted by CoobcU and passed nem. eon .:— 

Ayant dtd inform^ offioieUement de la preohaine fondation d^an nouveau 
eongr^ devant 8*oociiper partmolihrement d’et}in<^aphie et d’antbropologie 
Mmatique, le oonseil et )e bureau de la XTY Session du Coogrhs d’Andiro> 
pofegie et d’Aroh^ologie prAustoriques, r^nnie h Genbve, propose anx membtes 
du eongihs d’dmettre le voeu que dee reladone amicaiee s’dtablissent dbs h pi4- 
. sent eotre lea deux congrbs, afin d'dviter tout ce qui pourrait noire h Tun on h 
Patttre, et qu’au eontraire toot soit mis en osuvre poor favorUer Icuia 
rdo^yroquea. 

The organieing committee of tbe new Coogrea was represented at Geneva by 
Messrs. Ch^cao, Doekworth, HrdUBka, and myself. We wet* received wish the 
^puatesc courtesy by the members of At Cotmcil and Bureau of the Oeueva Congress, 
who one and all showed themselves perfectly ready to welcome the idea of a con¬ 
gress interestiog itself primarQy m the various a^»eot8 of the nature and life of the 
primitive man of to-day. Their ezpreaaed detiie that the two Coagieeies should not 
stand in each other's light can be met to a Urge extent by atraogiog that if, as is 
probable, their Coogieea next assembles in 1913, the new Ooogren be held in the 
following year. R. R. MARKTT, Orgasdelng Secretory. 

Frtoted by Kw xxo toonuwoou i^ Hh Haleitrb Printmt, Best Hatdreg gfaeea ZjST 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Pacific, Eastern. With Plate M. Partington. 

Ceremonial Objects from Rarotonga. By J. Edgt-ParUngton. 4||J 

The British Museum hea reoentlj acquired two very interesting sped- 
mens from Rarotonga, in the Eastern Pacific. The carving of the small figures, with 
theix pointed oval eyes, is typical of Rarotonga. Both pieces are evidently of con- 
8idenU)le age. 

No. 1 of Plate M is a staff of hard wood, oval in section, both sides being alike ; 
the human figures are carved back to back, there being three pairs on each half, the 
double pair in the middle is represented feet to feet, and the rest correspond in position 
to them. The intervening spaces are neatly wrapped with sinnet, the two outer ones 
in a rectangular pattern, and the two inner ones with ordinary wrapping. Ihere can 
be little doubt, I think, that this staff was put to some religions or ceremonial use, 
being probably an idol. 

No. 2. The appearance is axe-shapod, and the whole surface is deeply grooved 
in a herring-bone pattern, both sides being similarly treated. The butt-end is carved 
with the little figures feet to feet, and is pierced with three boles for a wrist cord. 
Prom the two holes pierced at tlie lower end, it is evident that this object was used 
at dances, and probably had a plume of feathers attached. 

J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 


Werner. 

105 


Africa, East. 

Note on Bantu Star-Namee. By Mist A. Werner. 

My impression, so far, has been that nearly, if not quite all, the people with 
whom I have been brought in contact hav% loot much of the star knowledge which 
tliey once possessed. This is showii (i) by the smsU number of stars known by 
name; (ii) by the same name being applied to different stars or groups of stars. 

Some Nyasaland names were collected by Captiun Stigaud and appear in his 
paper published in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Society, and there U 
much valuable informatioD in a paper oommunicated some years ago to the South 
AMoan Associatioo for the Advancement of Science by the Rev. Fathm* Norton. 
This is full of interest, and throws light on some points previously obscure. Neither 
of their papers is now within reach; bat I think that Captain Stigand gives more 
additional names beyond those I was able to obtain in Nyasaland; also (if I ean 
trust my memory) that the names for the same star were sometimes, but not aiwaye, 
the same in both lists. The stars for which 1 have heard names are 

(1) Tbb Pleiades. —These are the most widely known, from their nesotnatioa 
with agriculture. The name, 1 think (I cannot just now recall it for bny of the 
Congo Iftoguages) is always derived from the applied ’* form of the verb Uma = 
** cnltivate.” Thus : Zulu ui-limelOy Swahili KiJimiay Giryama kiritnira, Ac. In 
Tap and in Pokomo, the plural is used : t-rimira* (from c)d~limila) and vimia (pi. of 
iTimta) respectively. In oonnection with this fact it may be noticed (1) that mj 
Tao ioformaot gave me the name as that of the three stars in Orion's belt; (3) tliat 
the Pokamo seem to apply the name to two different groups of stars, known as 
^‘male’* and female” vimia (vimia viume ami vimia viMe respectively), but I have 
not yet been able to ascertain wbat the second is. The Rev. W^. E. Taylor, in his 
valuj^le Vooahttlary and ColUetiont, hM the following note (r.n. ** Pleiades,” 

p» 73): *The two stars to the east of the Pleiades, untwafa.” < This, like some other 
astronomical references in the same w<M^k, is unfortunately vague. Possibly Che etara 
meant are Che Hyades, or, if ” east "is to be taken strictly, and Tauri. I hope 

* So beard at BlantTre. Tbe 1 and t eoands are Interebangeable in Tao. 
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to settle this point later on. The word uniwula is evidently connected witl. vula 
(wu/a) = “rain;" which saggesU the Hyades. I would hardly renturo to make 
this stiffeesUon hot that Taurus is above the horizon dnnug the time of the lesser 
rains ” (vuti) in October and November ami also during the iKJgimung of riie Mtcaka 
rains (usually in March). The Swahili proverb “Kilimia kikizama kwa jnn huziika 
kwa mvua, kikizama kwa jua huzuka kwa ji.a'* (Taylor. Aphar.^ms, section 

150; “When the Pleiades set in sun they rise in ram, ami wee rer#a) has 
certainly been fulfilled this year, when there wore heavy showers at the <> 

November; hut May has been exceptionally dry. (Mr. Taylor s comment, Taunis, 
in U.e Sonthsm Hemisphere, rises in May and seta in Noveml«r is-af any rate 
as regards this latitude-surely a mistake.) I have the name Machinpa usiku noted 
for the Pleiades in Nyasalaod. It might mean “fence” or “rampant of the night, 

blit I am not sure that it really belongs to them. 

(ii) Orion’s Belt.— These three stars seem everywhere to have been noticed 
and are often known by some name connected with hunting. On the Lower Congo 
they are known as “the Leopard, the Dog, and the H-intor.” which names are 
embodied in a little song quoted in Bentley’s Kongo Dictionary, s.v. 

On the Lower Shire (snd I think elsewhere, but have no definite note on the 
subject), it is Jfauta, “the Bows or rather “the Bow aud Arrows,’ for I think 
the plural has this collective force. At Mombasa, and apparently also at Zanzibar, 
they a^e called Tamaa (jA) na Mu>anati(unu na Afauti (»*>^)—the names, as we I 
as the explanation (viz., that, as the son of Adam follows after Desire, so Death 
in turn follows him) being obviously Arabic). Dzangtee is another name for i iese 
store in Nyasaland, of which I can give no explanation; it is sometimes said to 
mean the Pleiades and maybe given to any bright group of stars. In ‘Chisochiri 
(a language at the north end of Lake Nyosa of whose identity I am uncerfani) 
they are called Aiadzera. I should be glad of some further light on this name. 
The Giryoma name is Ki/unguthore (given by Rebmann* as Xyungudtore, the 
name of a constellation ”). of which I am imahle as yet to explain the meaning. 

(iii) The Planet Venus.— Usually associated with the Moon os “his Mife. 

In Barnes’ Nyanja Vocabulary, $.v. Mwezi, will bo found the myth (as told at 
Likoma) of the moon’s two wives, Chekechani and Pniksni, which (siipiiosiug the 
morning and evening star to be two separate bodies) connects them with the waxing 
and waning of the moon. This story, without the names and in less detail, I hove 
also heard at Blautyre. It seems to have a fairly wide range. In ^ 

name Muhazamwezi, “the moon’s wife,” is used. Taylor says (Poc., p. ), i a 
«planet seen near the moon.” It does not seem to be known in Pokomo. 

In Nyasaland the name Ntanda {MUxnda t) is used, which means “ the central 
“ post of the hut,” and perhaps suggests the idea of a fixed point round which 
the other stars revolve. But this suits Jupiter rather than Venus, and I noticed, 
more than once in Nyasaland, that names seemed to be attributed to any bright 
star indiscriminately. Most of my infoimstion comes from children, who would be 
quite likely to make mistakes; but a note from Livingstone (probably Zamben 
Expeditiim, first edition, p. 176) shows that I am not alone in this error. The names 
there given for Venus are Ntanda and J/anyiAo—couceruiiig the latter I have no 


other information. , . „ . . t 11 u 

The Yao name for Venus is TekuUku and the Chisochiri Bunvt. I should be 

glad of any information tending to throw light on these. I have heard of no Swahili 
names for this pUnet, except the Arabic Zohara. In fact, my teacher at Mombasa 
dUclmmed all knowledge of the stars on bis own account, appa rently thinking there 
• JfiJta JHOiowy, p. 164. Dtort is evidently plural of ekere. The word (which is not in 
Taylor) was pven to me by s Oiryama at KaWeni 
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was soinetbiiig noholy about it; it ^v»a kazi ya toayauga ho Taylor givort 

tidaUi (“a walking stick”) os a Giryama namo for the “evening alar ninl morning 
star”)•—which, perhaps, refers not to Venna bat to Jupiter, aa being, to quote 
Father Norton from memory, “the peg or pin on which the night hetiga.” (If 1 
am not mistaken this is the name given by the Basiito to .1 npiter.) One native 
informant, however, says that ndata is the name aw mkazafmcezi nn«l I Imvo failthi, 
as yet, to get any explanation of the name. My Pokomo informant tells mo of a 
Htfoha ya magura “morning star,” but as it evidently cannot he Venus, it will ho 
better to place this under the next heading. 

I may add here the Znln name for the morning star, evidently 

from kweza^ causative of kietla^ “to ascend”—tho one who “brings up” the dawn, 
as though drawing it after her from below the horiaon. Livingstone {Joe. eit.) gives 
kuewa as “drawer of night,” as the Nyanja name for Sirius; hut this may bo 

a mistake.f 

IV. Jupiter. —This planet seems to have attracted attention everywhei^ owing 
to its brilliancy and its variable position in relation to other stars. The Chiiiyanja 
name is and the “ Chtsochiri ” Ckeze^oi which I have no explanation. It is, 

I suspect, the star called by the Pokomo ngoha ya magura^ of which n^y infonimnt says 
that hunting expeditions are regtilated by it; the old men (without- whose pemnsston 
the hunters cannot start) watch this star night after night, till they Hml that it is 
overhead jnst l)efore dawn. This is considered to be the propitious time. The fact 
of its being overhead at tliis time (Jngana na kits tea) scorns <lecisive ngainst its 
being Venus. 

Father Norton, if I remember rightly, gives tut the 8uto namo for .Jupiter u word 
meaning, as alrewly stated, the “peg” or “pin” of the night—probably with tho 
idea that, being a conspicuous and, as it were, a eentral object in the sky, it draws 
the uiglit up after it ns it ascends. 

I have only onco found the constellation Uraa Major recognised, and that not tis 
a whole. My house-boy, a Zanzibar Swahili, tells me that the three stars (r, 4’. v). 
usually known as the “horses” of Charles's Wain, are called IIomankHkome, which 
he explains as “ Hit (him) and I’ll hit you”—the third being 

supposed thus to address the second, who is pursuing tho first. This verb ku honta 
is not either in Knapfs Swahili Dictionary or Steere's Handbook. 

He also pointed out a star—Sirius, if I am not mistaken—which he called Nyotu 
jau^ and said that people fonod their way by it if lust at night. rrol>ahiy the namo 
is equivalent to “the north star,” as Steero gives Shika majira ya steer 

“ northwards.” 

The Giryama word for “star” is tlie same as that used in Chiuyanja, nyenyezi. 
In Swahili and several neighbouring languages the word is nyota^ which Meinhof 
takes to ho an original Bautu root, iota. lu Yao the word is ndondxea, which 
seems to he identical with Maka etotwa. In Pokomo it is interesting to find that 
nyenyezi means the fixed stars, “ those that keep on winking ” and “follow tho wliolo 
“ sky” {Hu/uata mbingu yote)y i.e., move round in a body ami not independently ; 
while nyoha (ss nyota) are the plants. Probably the distinction exists in other 
languages, but has not been noticed. I find in one dialect of Makuan etendevi, 
which may be the same word as nyenyezi. 


* 1 am tokl that is the name of the three-dUed club used by the Qiryanu for killing snakes, 
which is not, strictly speaking, a walk{Dg<6tick. Bat a variety of forms appear to bu in use, some 
of which serve both porposcs. 

t Possibly the name npilra-tsiku (tsikusday), which I have noteil from Nyasalaod has the 
same meaning, though I cannot recall to what star it was applietl. The usual meaning of pika 
is “ to oook,” but it may have others. 
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Judging from Katlicr Nortou’s pai«r the Baanto would aeem to know more about 
the atarK—or pay more nttemion to them—than many other Bantu. Was this duo to 
contact with the Bnubmcu, who were well versed in star-lore ? 

The Zulus, I l>cUove, have a good many star-names, but, at a distance from hooks 

or informants regarding that language, I am compelled to leave them out of account. 

A.. 


Arohseology. 

Flint Flakes Tertiary and Secondary A*e. Wortkingion 400 

Ki. Smith. 

Natnmily.formcd flint flakes witli Inilbs and couchoidal curves arc not uncommonly 

found in post-Pliocene BonUor-Clay, but the clear demonstration of the natural pro- 

dn^tmn of bulbed 



FlO. 1.—NATURAL aCRAPIB-LIKf. VLUtT O? TSBTIABT AOS. (ACTOAl. SIZB.) 


and faceted flakes 
in the very 
much older lower 
Kocene sands 
(Thant^tien) of 
Bello Assize, 
Clermont (Oiso) 
by the Abbe 
Breuil* is most 
instructive. The 
separate flakes 
and cores would 


Imvo p<.ss.«»d mad. lew v.lae bad tbaj baen merely found di.ttibaled in Eocene 
sand, but examples were met with lying opposed to the mother block of flint from 
which thev had liecome naturally detached. . * 

lo connection with naturally-formed psendo-implemenw of Tertiary age the two 
following ca.sos support iho facts published by the Abb^ Breuil. The scraper-like 
nnabradod example. Illustrated actual size in Fig. 1, was found by mo 
Lower Tertiary deposit which covers the chalk of Dunstable Downs. The deposit 
includes block flint pebbles, irregular blocks of flint, Hertfordshire conglomerate, aand, 
greywethers, ironstone, and other materials, accompanied by a ferruginous clay. 

The flint illustrated, with its numerous artificial-looking facets and its oaturally 


trimmed edge owes its 
origin entirely to the 
pressure of small Eocene 
jicbbles. The face of 
the stone ilhistmtcd on 
the right clearly shows 
the effect of the squeez¬ 
ing of pebbles against it. 
The example is black 
and new looking, but it 



-BATUBAL 8CBAPEB-LIKZ VLIKT Of TBBTIABT AOB. 
(AOTUAL SIZB.) 


U really very old, as is . . j 

proved by the ferruginous concretions on its facets, derived from ironstone and 


ferruginous clay. . 

The second example (Fig. 2 Illustrates actual size) is part of a Lower Tertit^ 
pebble of scraper-like appearance, found and sent to me by a friend, together with 
other broken flint fragments from Knock Mill, Kingsdown, not far from the Portobello 
• AtdkT*p 9 i«git, 1910, xxl; W. J. SolUs, Aneiaxt Uunttn, pp. 68, 69. 
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Tower. It belongs to Tertiary gravel of OWhaven and BInckhenth ngc- Every 
fractuio is due to tbc natural pressure of pebbles. The crust is liver-brown, the 


fractured parts Uver-yellow-browu. 

On tho higher grounds of the Lower Chalk district of Dunstable the woU-kuowu 
deposit of Chalk-with-flints occurs iti an undulating lino at from 530 to 700 feet O.D. 
Very little Upper Chalk renmius, but tho hard cream-coloured chalk, known as Chalk 
Rock, occurs. Tho chalk is overluiii by Tertiary beds associated with ferruguions 

brick-ejirth. The flints lu 



FlO. S.—ilATURai. PU»T OP SICOKDART A.OB WITH FLAKB 
POUKD /.V ttirv. (OKI HALF ACTUAL 8ia&) 


tlio chalk are, of course, of 
Secondary or Cretaceous age. 
They are all white-crusWd 
o-Kcept where stained fi'Oiu 
above hy the adjacent Ter- 
Uary dcjKwits, they then 
liccoino cloiidcil with Iron 
oxide. Sometimes pipes of 
Tertiary clay and stones 
piei-cc the atmtum of Clinlk- 
with-fliuts. 'I'he most useful 
sections for observation arc 
those seen where rootls ami 


lanes cut through the flint stratum, and it is from a little-used lane by Caddingtmi, 

near Dunstable, tliat tl»e two next examples origina^. . , . ..in 

Fiif. 3 is a small block of flint derived from red Clay-with-flmts (ar| 7 j/c a si/w). 
The lano in which the section is exposed from which this and the next were derived 
had been clearer! and made tidy by a hedger. In clearing np the lane^ the hank had 
Imon slightly disturbed, and this stone with a few othem had tnmhlcd out of the 
stratum of red Clay-with-flints. When picked up by roe the flake A was still slightly 
adboreut to the mother block ; its original position is shown by the doited line on tho 
core on the left. Tliree views of the flake, when free, arc given. It will he ohscrvetl 


that the flake 
does not en¬ 
tirely cover the 
naked places 
seen on tho 
core, this is 
because other 
flakes, which 
1 could not 
find, formerly 
covered the 
naked surface 
shown at B. 
The upper 



FJO. 4.—JtATUBAL FLIST OP 8ECOMDAKY AO*, WITH FLAKB FOOKD TX ittTV 
(OK* HALF ACTUAL SIZS.) 


part of tbo 

block or core shows convincing evidence of natural pressure. 


The flint is white. 


faintly tinted greyish ; the crust is buff. 

The example illOBtrated iu Fig. 4 is of the same class ns the last. It came 
from the same stratum of Chalk-with-flints. It is white in colour, but in parts very 
slightly 8taine<l ferruginous from adjacent red clay. Like the last, when I foum 
it twenty-one years ago, it had recently fallen out of its original chalky home into 
a little dry drain below. When I picked it up the flake A was still slightly adherent, 
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its original poeutimi is liliown by tho <lotted line ou tho mother l)lock, whcrOf as iu 
the last, the hollow is not i-oinpletely filled. This appearance is caused by the very 
thill, a'enk edges of the flake Iieing broken away by age and pressure whilst still 
in situ. Both sides of tho flake are white as well as that portion of the matrix on 
which it wis originally fixed. It is, without doubt, of Secondary age. It quite 
likely owes its origin to the far-off time when the chalk of this district originally 
cincrgod (mm the sea. The incised side of the flake is not quite smooth, but slightly 
crapc'likc to the touch, with ago. The block weighs 1 lb. 2]- oz. but so very ohl 
and nbsorlicnt of water is it, that after immersion for a few hours it weighs 1 lb. 4 oz. 

WORTHINGTON G. SMITH. 


France: Arolieeologry. Lewis. 

On some Prehistoric Monuments in the departments Card f 
and Bouches du Rhone, Prance. By A. L. T^wit. IU# 

The prehistoric remains In the country round Nioies and Arlos have been so 
completely overshadowed by the great Roman bnildiugs which liave beeu so well 
proaerved there, that it was thought by some that the Congr^s prdhistorique de 
France was making rather a mistake in going to Nimes as the coutre for its annual 
meeting in 1911 ; hut, as a matter of fact, that part of Franco is almost as full of 
prehistoric objects as auy other. At Nimes itself the Tour Magno would seem to 
have been an aucieut Gaulish citadel strengthened and faced by the Komaus. The 
ilcpartmcnt of the Ganl, in which Nimes is situated, stood sixth, with a total of 
18.1 in a departmental list of megalithic mouiiments compiled in 1880; in 1893 
this total had beeu increased by further discoveries to 260, putting the department 
of the Gard third ou the list instead of sixth, provided other departments had not 
meanwhile also increased their totals by fresb discoveries—a very unlikely assump¬ 
tion.* Of these 260 raegalitbic monaments nearly all are in the arrondissemeut 
of Alais, in a difficult country at the farthest end of the department from Nimes, 
and were not visited by ibe Congress, which nevertheless found plenty of things to 
occupy its atreiitiou in the country (also trying enough in the great heat which 
prevailed) l>etwcen and around Nimes and Arles. 


There arc especially numerous cavenis in which noolithic pottery and flints. roHcs 
of llic bronze age, bracelets of tbe Halistattien epoch, and pottery of the early iron 
age have been found, many specimens of which are preserv^ in the museum of tho 
“ Groupe 8pi^lco-arcluk>logique ” at Uz^s. 

Ou the hill of La Liquiere, near the village of Ciosoos, about elgliteen kilo¬ 
metres From Nimes, there are considerable remains of huts and enclosures of dry 
masonry. Those on the north side of tho hill were mostly bee-hive huts, but have 
collapsed into sliHpeless heaps ; on tho south side of the hill there arc, however, 
remains of walls of considerable size, tho two sides of which arc often supported at 
the base by upright slabs. Flints and neolithic pottery are said to be rare, but earlv 
iron age and Gaulish pottery very abundant here. 

About four • kilometres further south, on the hill of Canteperdrix, there is a 
.-iurious necropolis of a circular shape, formed of a group of tombs dug iu the ground, 
oacli one having a small passage of dry masonry terminated by a beehive chamber, 
a type which is calletl by some archaologiats “ iEgoo-Iberic,” and connected by 
them with some found in Spain and Portugal, and derived, as they say, from Greece. 
Burial and burning were both practiseil at this place. Tbe objects found appear to 
have belonged to tbe end of tbe neolithic period, or to the beginning of tlie copper 
or eneolithic epoch. 


T wo kilo metres further south, beyond tbe village of Coogdnies, is a small 
• A- Lombard Daouui. 2>wr\})t\f dt Monnuftnit tHttalakiqu«$ du ^^,1694 
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rncnbir, called Ptyra Plantadn^ 7^ fcot high, 4 feet wide from east to west liy compass, 
and foot tliick ; this has some crosses and other marlciogs npon it. 

About four kilometres from Arles is an intcrestiug s]x>t called La Moutagrnc do 
Cordes ; it is an islet of soft, siiellj, miocene stoue, formerly snrroniulod by ponds 
and pools, and appears to liavo )>ocn a place of refuge at various times; many 
sitiig stouos and fragments of pottery ore foiiiul upon it. It is ascended by an 
ancient stairway between rocks, amongst which dry masonry and other artificial 
works are to be fonnd. On the summit is a tomb, called the Trou des F«.h 3H, Tran 
da Fade, or Ep(^ de Uoland, and officially described to the Congress os an immense 
and splendid hypogee, of a tyjm unique iu France, dug in the mass of soft miocene 
as an open trencli, snd then covered by enormous slabs of stone, worked to shape; 
there are also a flight of steps by which to descend to it cut in the rock, and two 
lateral chamWrs forming a sort of vestibule to an immense sepulchral gallery, 24 
metres long, nearly 4 metres wide, and metres high, tho length of the whole work 
being more than 42 metres in uu east and west line, witli the entrance at the west. 
On a monad at the cast side are two large slabs, concerning which there was tome 
discussion, Dr. Diuulouin maintaining that one was a fallen ** menhir indicatif,*' and 
others snggcstiug (hat both were slabs for roofing in some other hypogc^ which hail 
been abandoned on the way to it. 

At a short distance from this tomb and mound is tho Dolmen de CoutJgnargnes, 
the side walls of which are of dry masonry, while the end is a large single nnshaped 
stoue, and tlie alUc was covered by similar stones; it was enclosed in a tumulus, 
on which u menhir formerly stcnxl; tho axis is oast and west, tho entry being at 
tho west; the whole longth of the structure was about 25 feet, and its breadth 
4^ feet, the stone at the east end is 6 feet high. It was described to tlio Congress 
as a transition monument, intermediate between tho atUe couverte and vaulted typos, 
but orienteil like the hyi>ogecB in (he neighliourhood. 

Quito near to this dolmen is the Grotte Bonnias, a hypogue like that already 
described, but smaller, being only 19 metres in length ; it has an arcited entry but 
no side chambers. 

Further on is another liypogc^ called the Orotte de la Source; it also is a 
trench cut in the soft stone, and roofed with large slabs shaped to some extent, 
some of whioh have cup marks. Tlie chamber thus formed is about 36 feet long, 
9 feet high; and 7 feet wide; it had stairs cut down to it, and alow arched entry. 
Tlie whole length of tho structure is given os 16*60 metros. 

At a short distance further is the Grotte du Castollel, another hypog^e of similar 
construction, 18*10 metres long in all. In this woro found the remains of more 
than one hundred l»odie8, two gold objects, a great number of stone heads, more 
than thirty arrow or javelin heads, one of which was fixed in a human vertebra, 
and some pottery and other objects, including a cup and a goblet of the kind called 
caliciform,'* which in the south of France, as in Portugal and Sicily, belongs to 
the earliest bronze period. These valuable discoveries were made in 1876 by Messrs. 
Cartailhac, Cazalis de Fondouce, and Hnart. Altogether five of these hypogde toml>s 
have been found, all of which have their entrances at the west, in regard to which 
Dr. Marcel Baudouin has said : ** As these Uypogdos are oriented to the west—that is 
to say, in a direction contrary to the dolmens and true all^t couverte *—they cannot 
** be of the same period, nor belong to the samo civilisation. Moreover, their contents 
** are of the copper age of the Meditenanean centre: we have notbing like them in the 
“ west of France. It is difficult to say positively that they are a little later than the 
“ megalitbic strncturee ; but everything points iu that direction [contents not excln- 
** sively neolithic, megaliths in transition (Coutlgnargues, Ac.), orientation different.’*]* 

* BuiUtm dt la Seeitti priXiitoriqu* Franfaite, 1911, p. 809. 
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Whether later than other tnegalithio atmcturea in France or not, these hjpog^ 
(oinhs are another and very distinct variety to be added to those which I have spoken 
of here on former occasions, and yet not so different as to he altogether out of the 
class of megalitinc nmnnmcnts, for, though it is easy enough to distinguish between 
a hypogi% tomb and an onlinary dolmen, it Is difficult to draw a line between the 
dolmen of Contignargnes and most other dolmens on the ono band, and between it 
and the hypog6c tombs on tlie other. Jt may, indeed, iu some points be difficult to 
draw a liard>an<l-fast lino between any sort of megalitinc structure ami any other, 
because of tho connecting links of purpose and construction between thorn. The 
Inverness and Al>ordcen circles, though widely differing from each otlier and from 
all others, wore hotli primarily sepulchral, and iu their respective localities take the 
place of dolmens, which arc not found there, though they are, on tho other hand, 
plentiful iu other places where circles are scarce. In many other circles in Britain, 
however, there is uo evidence of burial as a primary object, and rery strong 
presumption in favour of tbeir having been set up for other pnrpo.ses. Again, the 
resemblance between the Now Grange mooumeot in Ireland (and I may add the 
Inverness circles, which ore very like it on s small scale) and some prehistoric 
buildings in Greece has often been remarked. In consequence of the great variety 
and intermixture of forms it seems impossible to select any one typo of monument 
and to say that wherever it is fonod it has been tbe work of some one migraliug or 
invading race, though the influence of one race upon another by individual travollers 
may have been cousideraldo. It seems, on tbe contrary, necessary to regard mcgalithic 
construction as a whole, aud as the product of a phase of civilization common to many 
though not to all races; not to all, for there are places where megalitbic mounments 
are not known to exist, and perhaps, for some reason or other, never did exist; but 
these places are, possibly, neither so numerous nor so extensive as has been supposed ; 
the South-east of Europe, for instance, has been mentioned as one of them, but 
W. C. Borlase (^Dolment of Irtland^ pp. 508-511) gives an account, with illustra¬ 
tions, of some in Ralgaria, on the authority of V. Radimsky,* who says that in the 
Sakar Planina, in the district of Gordeme, north of Adrianople, tlicro arc remains 
of no less than sixty dolmens, together with a stone circle, and some other objects. 
Borlosc, I may add, remarks on the resemblance between the ancient camps and 
“cerUiu bronze implements, ornaments, snd ficiilia,” in Ireland and Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. A. L, LEWIS. 


Eng*land: Archaeology. Cunnington. 

The Diecovery of a Skeleton and <*Drinklne Cup** at Avebury. dAO 

By Mrs. M. E. Cunnington. lUO 

It will, perhaps, bo remembered that one of the standing stones at Avebury 
fell on December 2nd, 1911. Tbe stone is one of the two remaining of the three 
stones that are believed to have once formed a cell, or cove, at tbe site of tbe 
Beekhampton, or western avenue, that issued from tbe groat circle of Avebury. The 
third stone foil and was broken up many years ago. The group is known os 
Longstone Cove, or the Longstoues, but the two remaining stones are now sometimes 
spoken of locally as “ Adam and Eve,” the larger one, Adam, being the one that 
fell in 1911. The Wiltshire Arcbseological Society decideil to ro-crcct the stone, with 
the object of averting from it, as far as may be, a fate aiuiilar to tijat which befell 
the third member of tbe group, on the principle that a stone standing Is more likely 
to bo respected than one fallen. 

Preparatory to re-erection it was necessary to clear out the hole in which the 
stone had stood, as it was encumbered with sarsen boulders that bad been 

• J)i«prihi^erisehe* Fund*tStts» . a^f Hotnia* uni dia Jlaretfoeina, 1891, pp. ISO, 131,146. 
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originally used as packing to help support the great stone and loose soil, tlmt had 
found its way into the cavity when the stoiio fell. Mr. and Mrs. B. II. Cuunington 
wore entrusted by the committee of the Wiltshire Archreological Society with the 
superintendence of this work, which was done with the aid of two lahoarers on 


May 2-ltk and 26th of this roar 
(1912). 

When cleared the hole was 
found to measure 13^ feet in 
length, in a direction from east- 
sonih-oiist to west*uorth*west; 
the hole widened out somewhat 
at its easterly end, its greatest 



widtli being 6^ feet, while it woa I.— sbotion across tub middle of tbb hole in 


6 fcot wide in the middle, and 
only 4^ feet wide at the westerly 
end ; the hole was 3 feet B inches 


WHICR THE STONE STOOD, SHOWING THE EBl.ATI VB POSI¬ 
TION OP THE BURIAL, A—A, THE AREA OF THE BURIAL ; 
B, TOP OF CHALK ; 0, SOIL. 


deep measured to the surface level, thus the soil being 15 inches in depth, the stone 
had stood only 2 feet 5 inches in tlie solid chalk. The stone hud been packed round 
with 150 sarseii boulders of various some of them weighing by computation 

more than a hundredweight. It is remarkable that some of these flatter Lmuldcrs 



Fig. 2.—“DEiNKiKO-cup" OE “bsakse" found 

WITH SKELETON AT FOOT OF STONE AT AVBBURT. 
(ONE HALF NATURAL SIZE.) 


had been laid on the floor of the 
hole prepared to receive the stone. 
A latge piece had split oflT the stone 
and was found resting against the 
southern wall of the hole with 
packing Imulders l>ehind it; this 
piece of stone was itself broken 
across, and fell into two pieces on 
Itoing moved. 

It is difliicult to see why the 
stone should have cracked after its 
burial in the ground, and it is 
possible that It was actually cracked 
before ; if, on the other hand, the 
sioue could have broken in the 
ground comparatively recently, it 
may have caused the final collapse 
of the stone. Most of the packing 
boulders were found at the eastern 
and wider end of the hole, the 
natural irregularity in tbo shape of 
the stone requiring a greater amount 
of packing on that side, to give it 
a firm support, than at the other 
angle of the stone. 

A discovery that has au im¬ 
portant bearing on the date of the 
erection of the stone, and therefore 


presumably on the date of the moniiraout of Avebury as a whole, was made in 
removing the soil in front of the hole preparatory to clearing it out. The discovery 
was that of the remains of a human skeleton and fragments of a “ drinking cup ** or 
“beaker,’* close to, aud immodiately in front of, the hole in which the stone bad stood. 
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Tlio Koctioii hero given ix drawn acroM tlie middle of the hole, and ohows how 
very near the burial muat have been to the side of the stone when standing; this 
section, drawn throagh the centre of the hole at right angles to its ieogtli, cuts, as 
nearly as it was possible to ascertain, through the middle of the burial, showing 
that it was placed exactly in the centre on tlie northern side of the stone, (l^- 
sinniog that the three stones of the Cove originally formed a sort of triangular 
oiK-iosure, this face of the stone would bare been the inner one.) The burial had 
liocn laid on the level surface of the undisturbed chalk, without the slightest de> 
pre^siou or hollow having been made to receive it. The bones were found to have 
boon distiirlted and broken in the ground so that it was not possible to ascertain 
accurately the original position of the skeleton, but it was crouched and with the 
head to the east. With the exception of a few fragments found scattered in the 
soil over a rather larger area, the bones and pottery lay lu a small space of some 
3 feet by 2 feet. 

The soil at this spot is at the present time 15 inches deep, so that the burial 
must hare been a rery shallow one, niilesH, as is not impossible, there was originally 
a slight mound banked up against the stone that has been lerelled down by culri* 
valion. It appears that cnltivatiou is quite enough to account for the broken and 
disturbed state in which the burial was fonud; lal)Ourer8 ou the spot stated that as 
it is not possible to plougb quite close to the side of the standing stones tlte 
ground immediately round them Is sometimes dug over by baud, and this would 
account for disturbance of tbe soil at a rather greater depth than that of ordinary 
ploughing. 

It is now generally recognised tliat the “drinking cup” type of pottery belougs 
to the transition from the neolithic, or to tbe earliest bronze age in Britain, and 
as it seems clear that tbe burial must have been made at tbe foot of the stone 
after its erection, tbe importance of the discovery with regard to the date of the 
monument is considerable. It appears to be good evidence that this stone, and 
therefore presumably the whole of Avebury, must have been standing at least as 
early as tbe beginning of tbe bronze ago in England. 

The “drinking cup” or “beaker” of which fragments were found witli the 
Imnes, is a well-decorated and well-made example of the ovoid cup with rc-ciirved 
rim, and must have stood uot less tliao eight iuches In height. The ware is thin 
and l>akod to a bright red liotli on tbe inside and outside of the vessel, showing the 
grey paste in the middle; the paste is fine and sparingly mixed with sand. The 
cup w'as decorated from rim to base with a series of horizontal lines, alternating 
with rows of herring-boue pattern, and bauds of the plain polished surface. Tbe 
horizontal lines, and tbe lines forming tbe herring-bone pattern, are notched, as if 
impressed by a notched or serrated tool, as is so often tbe case on this type of 
vessel. 

When the stone fell a considerable quantity ef loose soil Biip]>e4l into the cavity 
among the packing stones that were loo8ene<l at tbe same time. A piece of the 
rim of the cup, together with a small fragment of Samian ware, and pieces of a 
modem gloss bottle, were found in this loose earih. A fragment of another decorated 
“ drinking cup ” was found two feet deep among undi6tnrl>ed packing boulders against 
the wall of the hole ou tbe opposite side to tbe burial. A bone splinter and the 
phalange of a sheep or goal wero found under a fiattisb Itoiilder lying undisturbed 
on the floor of the bole. Several fragments of pottery that may be Komano-British 
(the small piece of Samian ware found makes this the more likely) were found in 
tbe soil round the hole. 

The bones of the skeleton are unfortunately too incomplete to permit of 
measurement, but they seem to have belonged to an individual of medium size, and 
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of mulille age. A fragment of collar bone ia atainod green, apparently from oontaot 
witb some amall bronze object, but no fragment of the mctnl conM lie found. The 
fnigmeut# of pottery and tlie bones of tlie skeleton will l>e placetl in the Miisciini 
of the Wiltshire Archieological Society at Deyizes. M. E. CUNNINGTON. 


REVIEWS. 

Palaeolithic Man and his Art. SoUas. 

Ancient Hunlrr* and their Modem Repretentativet. Hy W. J. Sollas, IflQ 
D.Sc., LL.D., K.h.S., Ac. London: Macmillan A Co., 1911. Pp. xvi + 416. lUu 
Figs. 235. Price 12#. net. 

English antlimpologistti owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Sollas for the labour 
that has been ox[>ended on the production of this book. For tho first time we have 
brought together in a l)ook written in the English language a reliable summary of 
the evideneoK relating to the history of p.'ilirolitlnc man that recent continental 
investigations have brought to light. 

From the point of view of the general readier it is perhaps unfortunate that more 
is not made of the dUooveries that have I>eon reconled in this country. Although 
our own English pata'olithic diseoveries are less important than those that have been 
made on the continent of Europe, where material is so much more abundant, yet much 
goo<l work has imcn done by men like Mr. Worthington G. Smith and many others. 
Still, although this may be a disadvantage to the general reader, who might well be 
instructed more fully in the work of his own countrymen, it certainly has its oom- 
imnsating advantages to that considembic band of amateur workers in “prebistorioa*' 
who already have a more intimiile knowledge of English discoveries than of those 
that have been made abroad. 

It is particnlurly gratifying at tho present jiineturo to find such caotion expressed 
upon many eoiitrovortod questions, particularly with regard to the eolithic problem 
iumI to the fimC'Scale of the paleolithic epochs. U]>on the latter subject, uamoly that 
of chronology, the author suggests an antiquity of 12,000 years for the Magdalcniau 
epoch aud apparently one of about 80,000 years for the Acheuldeu. As Professor 
Sollas very wisely says : ** I think this fairly represents the couclusious which follow 
from an imimrtial review of the evidence, but I am by no means so sure of its 
truth.’' No suggested tiine>scale can be anything more than temporary, but such 
moderation is certainly a welcome corrective to the extravagant claims of antiquity 
that are frequently made. There can be no doubt that tho geological processes of 
river erosion nud the like went on during the Pleistocene Age at a rapid pace. 
Existing conditions in this country give no parallel to tho formation of the river' 
drifts ; existing conditions must therefore give a very misleading measure to tlie 
palseolithic timo-scale. 

Professor Sollas draws close analogies between l>oth the skull form and the 
culture of certain modern savages and those of the paleolithic races. He compares 
the Tasmanians with the earliest psleoliibs; the Austrnliau aborigines with the 
Monsteriaus: the Bushmen with the Aurignacians ; and the Eskimo with the Mogda- 
lenians. There is much that is illuminating in such comparisons. Indeed, it is only 
by the study of tho artefacts of modem savages, and by endeavouring to understand 
the part that these productions play in their daily lives, that we can hope to obtaiu 
a real grasp of the meaning of those relics of prehistoric man which we treasure in 
our cabinets. At the same time, there is so much that we do not yet know, parti* 
cniarly with regard to the racial types which inhabited Europe during the various 
phases of paleolithic culture, that detailed comparison between any one particular 
mmlern race and any one particular ancieut epoch in Europe is a matter of very 
great difficulty. 
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The applicotton of the term “ palicolitbic ** to tlie Australian ulMrigines leads at 
once to difficulties, as these people, although pahcolithic in the sense of being hunters 
and not agriculturists, use axes of |K>Iishc4l stone. It is surely better, for the sake 
of clearness and precision of thought, to coniine the use of tito term palseolitbic to 
thoKO races of men vrliich aro associated with a fanna which can be grouped as 
pleistocene for tlie country iii which their remains are found. Palaeolithic” has 
always been understood to imply a period of time, as well as a state of culture. 
Its wider application to modern races must be somewhat confusing. This is parti* 
cnlarly the case when the Utbic culture of tliis modem raco is in direct coutnuliction 
to the primary dcBnition of the term ; namely, that palmolithic implements are never 
polished. 

We arc all—black men and white men alike—of necessity the descendants of the 
]>alinolitbic races which formerly inhabited various parts of the world. Some races 
have undoubtedly remained more nearly in the **paIieolithic” stage than other races. 
Or it may be that, having advanced, they have again fallen back ; time must have 
wrought its changes. We owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Sollas for briiigiug 
together the comparative evidences of similarity between modem races and palieo* 
litbic mau. 13ut how* far we may be justified in coustruing com^tarison into ideotifi* 
cation is a subject that may long reinntii a matter of controversy. 

The strongest evidence for identification is found iKttwcen the painters of the 
cave frescoes and the Bushmen. Here there are certainly many points that are 
very suggestive. Professor Sollas argues that the nucostors of the Bushmen occupied 
the country north of the Pyrenees during tlie Auriguacian cpocli, and that they 
gradually migrated to South Africa, leaving behind tliem the rock drawings of 
Xortbern Africa as evidence of their fonner presence in that area. Some rock 
paintings from Cogul, near I^rida, on the southern side of the Pyrenees, are repro¬ 
duced. lo the artistic treatment of the oxen, and of the humsu beings, these 
paintings resemble Bushmen work to an extraordinary degree. Since the publicHtinn 
of Ancient ffunters^ further discoveries on the southern side of the Pyrenees have 
been described hy the Abb4 H. Kreniland M. J. C. Aguilu in L'Anthropologic 
(Vol. XXII, 1911, p. 641). These consist of puintings on two rock-shelters ncitr 
the town of Alharracin, and they maintain the same style as those previously describcil 
from Cogul in Lcrida, and Calapate in Aragou. This additional evidence that has 
now acconndated concerning the rock frescoes south of the Pyrenees may have au 
important bearing on Professor Sollas’ argument. 

The rock frescoes north of the Pyreueea are found in the dark recesses of the 
caves, and human beings arc rarely represented and theu only in grotesque fonn. 
Those to which allusion is now made are foond on the back of ro<'k-sheltcrs in open 
daylight, and the human beings are abuudantiy represented. In both of these 
characters they resemble Bushman work. But, what is much more important, the 
general feeling and artistic style of these more southern works is ubsolutcly Bushumu 
and contrasts Strongly with the style of the French ^mintings. The im)K>rtHUC 0 of 
the difTcreuce in the style of art north and south of the Pyrenees seems to have 
escaped ob.<«crvatiou, but no one who carefully compares them with each other, and 
with Bushman tvork, can doubt the fact. Does this represent—to follow up the 
suggestion of our author—the change in the style of art in the same people as they 
migrated across the chain of the Pyrenees ? If so, it is not a little remarkable 
that their art should change so much in so short a part of their migration, and 
should have coutimied practically fixed from that time to the present day during 
their long sojourn from Spain to Soutli Africa. Unfortunately there is as yet no 
direct evidence to indicate the age of the SpaiiLsh frescoes of Cogul, Calapata, 
Cretes, and Albarracin. 
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It U nipnlficaiit that Altamira, on the extreme northern const of Spnin, nhoiiUl 
proup itself with the French work, and should show no nearer resemblance to that 
of the Bushman. A certain amount of rescinhlnucc there is between the art of the 
Btishman and that of the Freoi h caves, as indeed there is between rr«k drawing 
and frescoes all the world over. But when one compares the Spanish works l»e8ide 
the Bushman, the resoinblancc is so oxtranrdinar)' that one can only ask, “A\ hat are 
they?” and “What do they mean?” without as yet finding a satisfactory aiuswcr. 
First and foremost we want to know their age; hnt iii>on this most important point 


there is as yet no evidence. ., ,, , s 

With regard to the age of the French cave dnvwiugs, a consulerablo change of 
opinion has roocntly Ukou place. It was originally believed that the (mve drawings 
wore Magdnicnian. This view is 8upporte«l by their artistic style, which is the same 
OH that foniul in the Magdalmiian relic l>eds. It is further snpimrt^l by t'>e special 
case of the sandstone lamp from the cave of La Moutlie descrilied by M. Rivi5rc. 
This was found in an undoubted Mngdaleniau deposit; it had upon its utidorsule a 
replica of a drawing of an ibex shown upon a larger scale n^n the walls of the 
cave; and it apparently served to give the necessary artificial light by which the 
mural drawings could alone he exeentod in the dark recesses of the All this 

seems stj-ong evidence. On the other hand, in the cave of Le Pair-non-l mr (Oiromlo) 
the paintings are partially bnrietl under an Aurignician deposit. It has accordingly 
now been concluded that all the rock drawings belong to this earlier stage. One 
may iwrhaps be forgiven for still entei-taiiiiog a suspicion that perhaps the earlier 
interpretation is after all the right one, in spite of the appearances of tilings at 
Paii‘-non-Pair. The newer view certainly loads us into very putzhng complications 
concerning the course of evolution of palaKilithic art. 

For my own part, I cannot help thinking that there may bo something wrong 
alHiut the inierpreutlon of the section at Pair-non-Pair. I do not feel prep^d to 
abandon the theory of the Magdalcnian age of the cave drawings m general, as it 
is supported by such wide and varied evidence, until some fuller confirmation of the 
Pair-non-Pair evidence has been discovered. The recent revival of interest in tlie 
peculiar Aurignao style of flint working is undoubtedly justified, but (hero is always 
a tendency for the awing of the pendolum to overshoot the mark; one feels that 
the Aurignaciau periml is threatening to absorb much that may not belong to it. 

A great deal of valuable iufonnatiou is given upon the developmonf of the art 
of the pnlieolithic flint worker. But, from the point of view of the general reader, 
who is not a specialist in this study, the importance of the difreronce between the 
Levallois flake and Uie trimmed flake of true I.c Moustier form is, perhaps, uot made 
sufficiently clear. In the Levallois flake the lateral facets on the outer fwe were 
made as primary working on the core, before the detachment of the flake, while in 
the true Le Moustier type the lateral facets represent secondary chipping executed 


after the detachment of tlie flake from the core, . 

The greatest development of the levallois industry, during paleolithic times, w 
found in the Upper Acheuldau, or Lovror M»isteriau, if we prefer to draw the ^nnday 
at a lower horison. The present writer has, however, numerous Levallois flakes in 
his possession which are earlier than this stage. In tlie neolithic ago the same 
tceho^ue was sometimes adopted, notably in the celebrated factoy of Pressigny-le- 
Grande The present writer also has a Levallois, or “turtle-back core, which he 
found in the Lea Valley in 1896. This was probably the firsC example to be found in 
this country ; in fact, with the excepUon of the magnificenj senes more recenUy 
discovered at Northfleet, very few have been found elsewhere.* 

Professor Sollas’ work is divided into fourteen chapters. It i s confined to a 
--'rwr^ver, Bumc dimiimtlve exampla. 2J to 8 inches in diameter, from the Isle of Wight. 
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consideration of tUe palaeolithic culture-ataijos^ and of the modern savage races which 
show the nearest analogy witli them. The later prehistoric times are purposely 
exchuled. 

In the first cliapter we have a discussion of the Ice Age, withgip admirably lucid 
account of Profensor PeiickV theory of glacial and inter-glacial porioda. Thin is a 
necessary foundation to much that follows in tho book, particularly of the relation of 
early man to the glacial period, and also to tho problems of chronology that are 
disenasod in the final chapter of the book. 

In the next chapter the characters of PUhtcanthrnpus erfctMs and of tho jaw 
of Homo heidt'lbcrgentis are ably and clearly set forth. Following this is a short 
critical history of the eolithic controversy : tJic views of the present writer being fairly 
well known U|)on this stoi*my subject, he will refrain from entering more fully upon 
it here. The fourth chapter is devoted to an account of the Tasmanians, and to the 
affinities of their lithic industry, which is so frequently claimed to “eolithic.” 

In this chapter Professor SoIIas proposes a new name for tlie characteristic 
implement of palseolithic times. In French this was formerly called a “hnche,” and 
is DOW usually spoken of by the somewhat clumsy name of a “ coup de poing.” lu 
lionour to the memory of Roncher de Perthes, our author proposes that this implement 
should bo called a “boneher.” We might well adopt this euggention if it 1)C not 
a slight to oar own countrymen, Conyers and John Frere. 

The fifth chapter, after opening with a disensaiou on pahoolithic stratigraphy, intro¬ 
duces ns into the lieart of our subject, iuto which wo need not further enter here. 

Ill a subject of this nature where science is pushing her way from tho known 
into the unknown, there are, as there must be, numerous points upon which there 
may l>o difieronces of opinion. 

In conclusion one would like to say that there is one point upon which no 
difference of opinion is permissible; and this is upon the value of the book that is 
before us, with its profuse and well-chosen illustrations. It is indispensable to every 
student of prehistorio roan, while the ease and fluency of its style enable it to appeal 
to a wider public. S. HAZZLEDINE WARREN. 


Bismarck Archipelago: Ethnology 8c Linguistics. Frlederlcl. 

Wuttfuehaftlichi Erg^mtst einer amtliehen Fortchyngtreise tiach dem ddA 
Bitmarck'Archipel im JaJire, 1908. Beitrage zvr FSlker-utul SprachenMunde I III 
von DtuUeh Nouguinta. Von Dr. Georg Friederioi, Haaptmann, A. D. mit 33 
Abbiidiingen auf 4 Tabelu and I Karte. Wissenschaftliche Betheft sum Deutschen 
Kolonial Blatte. Mitteilucgeu aus den Deutschen bchutsgebieten. Erganznngheft. 
Nr. 5, Berlin, 1912. 

This is the second volume of the reports of an expedition uudertakeu by 
Dr. Friederlci and Dr. Sapper under the auspices of the “ Han.scstic Soutli Sea 
Syndicat,” chiefly in New Mecklenburg. It wss written by Dr. Friederici, and is 
not confined to New Mecklenburg alone, but forms a valuable contribution to the 
ethnology, not only of tho Bismarck Archipelago, but in some aspects also of 
the Oceauic people in general. It will, doubtless, become the standard authority 
on this part of the Pacific. The author makes an extensive use of linguUtics 
throughout his volume, for, as he remarks towards the end, it is impossible to 
gain reliable results in ethnography and cultural history and neglect the languages. 
He opens with an account of the history of discovery in German- New Guinea, 
in which be takes occasion to prove that the earliest vocabularies from this part 
of the world, collected by Le Maire, and said to have come from New Guinea, 
really came from New Mecklenburg (New Ireland). This had only been suggested 
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by the present writer, but Dr. Fnwlerici, with his fuller hifonnation, shows that 
Lemaire's son^Hed New Gnition vocabulary is almost identical with tlmt of Nokoii 
in South New Mecklenburg. He also shows that the Moyse Island vocabulary of 
Le Maire represeute mainly the dialect of Kowamerara in the Tabnr Islands, oft’ the 
middle east coast of New Mecklenburg. 

The ethnographical account deals mainly with the people of West Now Poinmem 
(the Kilengo, Baiviai, Talasea, snd Kobe), and chiefly relates to the Barriai. All 
these coast people appear from a linguistic point of view to bo Melanesian. Iho 
descriptions of houses, implomeuta, and weapons are treated thronghojit in » com¬ 
parative methwl with reference to the uamos in ludoucsia and Melanesia, and this 
part is illustrated hy numerous wootlciits in the text. One misses, however, the 
discussion of kinship with Its attendant duties and privileges, and in the account of 
string figures, the method of forming them is not imlicated. The comparison of 
namet'is of mnch interest, and shows in the case of sevond instniraents very remurk- 
ahle uniformity. Tims one name for “bow” (bu4ur, U4U, &c.) is shown to extend 
in an unbroken line from the Malay Pouiiisula to tbe borders of Polynesia. The 
shield has the same name in Northern Celel>es and the Bismarck Archipelago, and the 
si)ear of New Mecklenburg is indicated U.ere by the tmmo word as in New Guinea 


and tbe New Hebrides. - , « . • 

At pages 167-185 Dr. Friederici gives a sketch of the gratnmar of the Barnui 
language, followed by a Barriai-German vocabulary and a close examination of the 
word store as compared with other languages. This is a valuable tiwury of 
Oceanic words containing examples from the whole Oceanic region, including Indouesm, 
Polynesia, New Guinea, and the Melanesian Islands. From the results of tliese 
comparisons, and from the con*espondences in implements, Dr. Fnederici reaches 
the important concluBiow that the Barriai and related people of the Bismarck 
Arcliipelago in a not fur distant past ethnological period reached their present settle¬ 
ments from a region which may be indicated by a line drawn from the Soutl.orn 
Philippines through north-east Celebes and the Moluccas. The language appears 
more especially near to that of the (ao-called) Alfnrs of Minabwa. Also whilst the 
BarriaT and their relatious were settling on tbe west coast of New Pommern, about 
Vitias Strait, a portion of tbe people passed onward and esublished themselves in 
the south-east peninanla of New Guinea, whilst another branch seems to have gone 

on to tlie Solomon and New Hebrides groups. . i 

Dr. Frieilerici’s conclusion, it will lie seen, differs both from that of F«ll»or 
Schmidt, who regards the Ixmlsiadcs as the separation point of the New Guinea 
and Island Melanesians, and also from Mr. Churchill, who postulates two strums of 
immigration, one north and tlie other south of New Guinea. The chief difficulty 
appews when the grammar is investigated. Tbe actual forms of tlie B^riai pronomis 
of the singular number, for example, are not common m New Guinea, though there is 
a good deal more likeness in the plural. The genitive construction compel with that 
in New Guinea shows the important difference that the third person sin^ilar poss^sive 
('unlike the other persons) is a prefix ; abet i wartcar, tree its root, where, e.y., Motu 
would have au badi-na, tree root-its, in Bugotu (Vsabel) m oga-gna ^ gat, the root- 
its the tree. Yet some Barriai genitive constructions approach rhe Bugotn, as, e.g.j 
ai-nt i temia, .foot-thy its nail, and bag-em temia, hand-thy nail, in Bugotu tia 
guugugu i kaukaumu, the nail of finger-thy. There is also in Barnai a vanat.mi 
in tL possessive form as in New Guinea, according to the kind of thing possessed 
—feoii, Ihn, Hey &c. (my, thy, bis), for ordinary possessions, ag% am, ata, Ac., for 
food, aud the suffixes ^gfi, -m (my, thy), and prefix « (his) for names of parts of the 
body and relationships. All the Barriai verbal particles are found m New Guinea, but 
no language has the set exactly the same ; the second person singular does not appear. 
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Other languaj^es iiln>ttr*te4l bj notes aud vocabuiaries in this section 
Friederici's work arc those of Kobe, Nakanai, KilSnge, and Lena (North New 
Pommern), LiobHcbe and Rooa Islands (on the sooth side of New PomTOorn), Vitu or 
Frsnzbsische Islands, and rartous dialects of Paloan, Lou, Pak, hlouk (Admiralty 
Islands) and Graget (in Astrolabe Bay). Some of these are Papuan. 

A further imjKirtant section of Dr. Frtederici’s book is an extended account of 
Malayo-Polynesian navigation, with especial reference to that within the German 
Protectorate. This is fully illustrated by means of 136 diagrammatic woodcuts, and by 
a careful comparison in great detail of the construction and names of boats and parts 
of boats in the Pacific, from Bali to Polynesia. 

Dr. Friodcric! has produced a volume of great value to students of the ethnography 
and ptiilolog}' of the Pacific races. SIDNEY D. RAY. 


Hinduism and Caste. Sridhar V. Kl%^ar. 

Vol. I. The Hitiory of Caste in India: Evidence of the Lam of Manu on 
the Social Conditions in India during the Third Century A.D. interpreted and 111 
examined; with an Appendix on Radical Defects of Ethnology. By .Sridhar V. 
Ketkar, A.M. Itbica, N.Y. : Taylor and Carpenter, 1909. 19 x 13 cm. 

Vol. II. An Essay on Hinduism^ its Formation and Future. London : Luzac 
and Co., 1911. 

It is satisfactory to find a native scholar devoting hts attention to the problems 
of caste in India and its relation to Hinduism. The author possesses considerable 
acquaintance with the native literature of the stibject, and he knows something of 
the work done by European writers. Though his book bears obvious evidence of 
defects of stylo and want of precise arrangement, it contains some information which 
no student can safely ignore. Caste he d^nes to be “ a social group, membership 
** in which is confined to those born of members, and ineluding all persons so born, 

the members being forblddea by. an iuexorable social law to marry outside the 
** group '*—a definition which might be easily improved by the use of the terms 
current among authropologista. He points ont the difficulty of selecting infallible 
test of race, and, accep^ng with some reservations Sir II. Rmley's division of India 
into seven racial zones, he dentes that the evidence at present avuitnbie is sufficient 
to decide the origin of these races. He regards the whole i)opiiiation of Indi^ 
including the Dravidians. as members of the Caucasian race, the people of the south 
not difTeriug esseutially from the Caucasians of Europe save in complexion. He thus 
apparently tries to approach the question of the relation of the higher castes to the 
“untoQcbable** outcastes In a more liberal spirit than that nsualiy adopted by the 
higU'Caste Hindu; but his position on this question is, perhaps jadicionsjy, left some¬ 
what vague. We cannot, he hclievee, easily* distinguish the descendants of the 
Aryan-speaking invaders from the indigenous races, and he questions the identity of 
caste and race. In all this there is much which is not so novel as the writer seems 
to believe, much which will not meet with the general concurrence of anthropologists. 
The second volume is in every way more valuable, and the discnssion of the close 
relations between religion aud the social stracturc are much to the point. If be 
would condense and rearrauge bis material he might produce a short hook which 
would be useful to students of caste and Hindnism. W. CROOKE. 


ANTHROPOLOaiCAL NOTE. 

Ok November 19tb the Huxley Memorial Medal of the Royal Anthropological 
Instigate was presented to Professor W. Gowland, F.B.S., who deliver^ a 
lectnre on ‘^The Metals in Antiquity.^ 
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